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Preface 



This is the third report available in the survey of Sydney high school students. The sur- 
vey was under the joint responsibility of the late Dr Jean Martin and the author. Jean 
Martin influenced the study, particularly, via her contributions to the theoretical orien- 
tation of the study where she developed her conceptions of an institutional ideology in 
schools and the 'migration experience'. She also contributed to the notion of 'consist- 
ency groups' to test these conceptions. The knowledge, influence, ideas, criticisms and 
unstinting support that she gave throughout the data collection phases of the project 
were sadly missed by the author in the preparation of this report. 

This report resulted from a longitudinal investigation of the educational experience 
of 3043 Sydney hi^ school students (1974-78). The Commonwealth funded the 
project initially through the Department of Immigration, then through the Department 
of Education; the Academy of the Social Sciences in Australia agreed to act as sponsor 
as part of its long-standing commitment to migration studies. Subsequently, the Aus- 
tralian National University, the School of Education at the University of New South 
Wales and the Kelvin Grove Gunpus of the Brisbane College of Advanced Education 
provided financial and research staff" support. 

Numerous interviewers, research workers, computer personnel and typists at the 
University of New South Wales, the Australian National University and Brisbane Col- 
lege of Advanced Education have assisted in the project and their efforts are very much 
appreciated. 

Sincerely appreciated were the suggestions, constructive criticisms and support that I 
received from friends and colleagues as I wrote and rewrote the report. 

Finally, I wish to thank the students, their parents, teachers and principals in Sydney 
State secondary schools who co-operated in the field investigation. 

Phil Meade 
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CHAPTER 1 
Introduction 



BACKGROUND TO THE RESEARCH 

In the early 1970s concern was being expressed about possible inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunity in Australia. Of particular concern was the disadvantaged position 
of migrants of non-English-speaking (NES) backgrounds. 

The Commonwealth responded to the need for research into the social aspects of 
child migrant education by funding a research prograroi, initially through the I>cpart- 
ment of Inunigration, then through the Department of Education. The Academy of the 
Social Sciences in Australia agreed to act as sponsor as part of its long-standing commit- 
ment to migration studies. Subsequently, the Australian National University, the Kel- 
vin Grove Campus of the Brisbasie CoU^ of Advanced Ilducation and the School of 
Education at the University of New South Wales also provided financial support 

This particular survey (carried out between 1974-78) was the outcome of recom- 
mendations on the need for research on child migrant education made by the Com- 
monwealth Immigration Advisory Council (CIAC) in 1972, and our report is the first 
to include longitudinal data on the progress of migrant high school children. Further 
details of the background to the research are given in Reports No. 1 and No. 2 (Martin 
and Meade, 1979a and Meade, 1981). 

The first report gave an overview of the main findings. The second report rc^^ivcd 
special funding from the National Inquiry into Teacher Education. It focused on the in- 
teractions and interrelationships of students, teachers, and parents as these relate to the 
educational experience. This third report provides a comparison of the educadonal ex- 
periences of migrant students of NES origin and students whose parents were bom in 
an English-speaking (ES) country. 
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GENERAL AIMS 

The general aim of Report No. 3 was to compare the '•ducational experiences of 
students cf NES origin and studr;nts who were bom in ES countries in terms of: the 
influences of 'significant others', students' perceptions, aspirations, school performance 
and equality of educational opportunity. The longitudinal investigation attempted to 
unravel the cc^mplexities of the educational experience and provide insights into ado- 
'escrnt behavio?ir. 

As few, if any, longitudinal studies have been utilised to test 'equality of educational 
opportunity', a mv*.thodology was devised specifically for this inquiry to facilitate this 
comparison. The strategics developed traced the connections between 'brightness', edu- 
cational opportunity, aspirations and accreditation. The data analyses focused on 
aspects of the educational experience which were unlikely to be affected by short-term 
social changes. We hope that the results will be of assistance to educators, sociologists 
and migrant researchers by sharpening and deepening understandings of the edu- 
cational experience and by providing a data base that can operate as a springboard to 
developing hypotheses for further investigations. 

In this study, data on the educational experience of 3043 Sydney high school students 
were recorded. These students came from 16 schools and represent 1 1 per cent of all 
Grade 9 students attending State schools in Sydney in 1974. Information was obtained 
from those who stayed at school over a three-year period, and as many as possible of the 
1715 students who left school before the end of Grade 1 1 were traced. In 1975, 690 
parents of students in the study were interviewed and in 1976 information from 637 

1 
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teachers was obtained via a questionnaire. Early in 1978 the Higher School Certificate 
(HSC) data were recorded. 

Our interview program with 690 parents turned out to be a fairly complex undertak- 
ing. When one or both parents could not take part in the interview because of a lack of 
knowledge of English, a foreign language interviewer was engaged and the results 
translated into English. This occurred in 163 instances. Parents were asked about their 
perceptions of schooling and their hopes and views on their child's fu ' .her education 
studies and future employment possibilities. They were also asked about the extent of 
their involvement with school personnel and whether they wished to have greater invol- " 
yement in secondary education. Chapter 2 looks at theoretical issues that underpin our 
investigation. Readers who wish to focus mainly on research findmgs may prefer to skip 
directly to Chapter 3. In Chapte r 3 the family and social experiences of students are 
analysed. Particular attention is paid tc the language of conwnunication networks 
within the families of NES origin. Finally, the attitudes of students arid-teachers 
towards children of NES origin learning their parents* language were investigated. 

Chapter 4 focuses^on the educational and occupatidnal aspirations of children and 
their parents. Specifically, the influences of significant others— p^ents^ peers and 
teachers— on students' aspirations are examined. In Chapter 5, measures of intellectual 
abilities and the school accreditation levels and performance of students are reported, 
classified in terms of such variaDlcs as sex, family socio-economic status and ethnicity! 
The development of strate^'es co test •equality of educational opportunity' is the focus 
of Chapter 6. 

In the Summary and discussion (Chapter 7) relevant findings from Chapters 3 and 4 
of Report No. 2 ('Students' perceptions of schooling' and 'Parents' perceptions of 
schooling', Meade, 1981) are included in order to consolidate the major overall findings 
of the inquiry. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Theoretical orientations and research methodology 

THEORETICAL ORIENTATIONS 

This study is based on a comparison of the educational experience of students of non- 
English-speaking (NES) origin and students vi'hose parents were bom in English- 
speaking (ES) countries. It examines whether students of NES origin are in a 'disadvan- 
taged position' in Sydney metropolitan schools. The longitudinal design of the study 
(carri^ out between 1974 and 1978) allows us to test the relationships which exist be- 
tween aspirations^ measured al»lity (i.e. IQ) and educational opportimity, on the one 
hand, and school performance and accreditation, on the other* 

The original theoretical orientations of the study were outlined in Martin and Meade 
( 1 979fl and Meade, 1981). Those sections relevant to this Report are reproduced here. 

TheoretictI orienUtions (Martin and Meade, 1979a: 3-6) 

Our original theoretical approach reflected two influences: the dominant theme of equality in 
the sociology of education literature in the early CTventies and the mounting criticism in 
Australia of the disadvantaged position of migrants of ncm-English-speaking background . . . 

In the course of the stu^, however, we came to embed this orientation within two other 
theoretical traditions. One lies in the broad field of the sociology of knowledge and identifies 
the education system as, above all, a reality-deflning and conflrming institution: the *Insti* 
tutional Ideology'. The field to which the other belongs is less coherent and obvious: it concerns 
mobility from one socio-cultural milieu to another, specifically migration as either a stunting or 
liberating experience: the 'Migration Experience'. Our conception of these two traditions is 
outlined below. 

The institutional ideology 

The first sees what goes on in schools as structured in terms of the participants' Knowledge' 
(their definitions of reality) of the functions of schooling and the educational practices through 
which these functions can best be fulfilled. This includes assessment of how well existing prac- 
tices are working, solutions to problems and explanations of why things go wrong. Although 
this knowledge is not all-of-a-piece, but marked by contradictions, ambiguities and gaps, cer- 
tain definitions of reality dominate the education system. We call these the Institutional Ideol- 
ogy. This Ideology derives from and sustains the school's articulation of two systems of accredi- 
tation: on the one hand, the accreditation of teachers, educational administrators etc. for 
employment; and, on the other, the accreditation of children in the post-school educational 
and occupational structures. The career structure of teachers is predicated on the application 
of 'universal' definitions of teachers' qualifications, commitment and effectiveness. The struc- 
tures that allocate young people selectively to tertiary education and jobs are predicated on the 
application of 'universal' definitions of student competence. 

For the purpose of this discussion, we want to focus on particular aspects of the Institutional 
Ideology (others we shall ignore altogether). The basic one is ability or, in common parlance, 
brightness. We do not need to rehearse the well-known and devastating criticisms of insti- 
tutionalised measures of brightness that are treated as objective, culture-free and value-free, 
but wc can summarise our working understanding of the processes by which schools define 
brightness by saying three things. First, conventional measures of brightness span an extremely 
limited range of cognitive abilities and exclude cognitive and ncn-cognitive capacities that are 
highly valued in diverse contexts in the larger society. Second, teachers operate with concepts 
of 'normal' performance, that is, norms appropriate to particular categories or streams of 
students. (Nell Keddie quote3 a teacher who described a group of hard-working pupils in 
stream C by saying 'They're as good as Bs', in Young, 1971: 139.) And third, these concepts 
make a major contribution to tiie differentiated school environment and opportunities experi- 
enced by different children. 

The high school thus fulfils varying functions for children according to how bright it defines 
them to be. It should give bright children every educational opportunity, encourage them to 
have confidence in their own ability and motivate them to aspire high and work hard so that 
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they leave school accredited to enter tertiary institutions and ultimately high status occu- 
pations. The Institutional Ideology is not so concerned with less bright children; it gives the 
high school simply the residual function of trying to ensure that these children reach a mini- 
mum level of competence in literacy and numeracy, that they are steered away from unrealistic 
goals and motivated to enough self-discipline and industry to free the school to concentrate on 
their more favoured peers. 

To the extent that teachers, other school staff and bureaucrats, parents and stuuents share, 
or at least agree to operate on, this common Ideology, the school careers of students will be 
highly predictable and consistent But where this congruence does not exist, the connection be- 
tween brightness, educational opportunity, aspirations/motivation and accreditation will 
break down. Lack of congruence may manifest itself in diverse ways. Three major sources of 
ideas thai run counter to the Institutional Ideok^ arc the definitions of reality embodied irt 
sex role differentiation, in class differentiation and m ethnic differentiation. Each of these per- 
spectives provides a base from which to challenge or reject the nexus that the Ideok^y asserts 
between performance, opportunity, molivatk)n/a^MraUon$^and accreditation. ScK<ioIe per- 
spectives accept tho bri^t chiW career as more apfmipriate for boys thait girls. Class per- 
spectives introduce the idea among those in h^her class poatkms, that accrtditiUi^'should not 
depend on brightness. The influence of this view m h^ schoc^ h attenuated; liowcvcr, by the 
fact that families who subscribe to it tend to send thdrchildrcn to indcpeikfcnt sclKX)li*^Among 
those in lower class positions there is scqHicism that the school a<toowicd^ the br^lrtncss of 
the lower class child or seriously tries to transform that Wghtncss into accrcdiUtion. Ethnic 
differentiation produces a number of per^)cctive$ that deny the association between perform- 
ance and aspirations and that also in»st on dcfim'ng the school as, above all, a sbdalismg rather 
than an accrediting agency— the job of the school is to turn migrant children into Australians 
(sec Martin and Meade, 1979^). 

The dominance of the Institutional Ideology is undermined not only by the mfiuencc of these 
*cxtemar perspectives but also by the incongruence between the school's two accreditmg func- 
tions. The opcratiwi of the authority structure, on which teacher accreditation depends, cre- 
ates such tensions and alienation that the function of accrediting students can be carried out 
only very imperfectly. . . That is to say, preserving order in the classroom and stability in the 
school often takes precedence over the j(i of transforming brightness into aspirations /motiva- 
tion, performance and accreditation. Some bright students leave school to free themselves 
from the schooFs control, while less bright students sometimes stay on, challenge the teachers' 
authority, and influence classroom practice by refusing to act in terms of teachers* definitions 
of who they arc, what they want, and why (sec Moscovici, 1976; Shaq> and Green, 1975). 
Nevertheless, the influence of students in bringing about changes that they wish to see— as dis- 
tinct from winning sporadic conccssiorj nr eliciting ad hoc repression on the part of 
teachers-is weak. Their motivation lo try to change the authority structure and classroom 
practice is also weak because school involves them only temporarily and they look to the jobs 
and tertiary institutions they will move into once th^ leave school for the fulfilment of their 
true identities and interests. To define childhood and adolescence as preparation for the 
future-as the Instititional Ideology implies— aligns both with the functions of schools in 
accrediting students and with the enervating and compromising effect of young people's orien- 
tation away from the school to what they see as the real worid beyond. 

Report No. 2 (Meade, 1981), which focused on students*, teachers' and parents' 
perceptions of schooling, provided a series of propositions to describe contrasting per- 
ceptions of the educational experience. These contrasting propositions which were 
developed from a survey of the literature (Meade, 1978) represent the extremes of a 
continuum and it was postulated that the *rear school lies somewhere between these 
two extremes. ThL> Report focuses on the proposition set which addressed equality of 
educational opportunity. 



School fostersequality of education*! opportunity (Meade, 1981: 15-16) 
School promotes the ideal of equality of educational opportunity whereby students are assisted 
to achieve the best they are capable of. As students experience diff'ering private family re- 
sources (material and human) some require more assistance than others from public resources 
(which includes assistance from school personnel) if they are to achieve the best they are 
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capable of. Such redemptive activities are undertaken by educators v/ith full awareness that, 
when taken to an extreme literal interpretation, the ideal of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity is a false ideal as it is not practically possible for the school to compensate single- 
handedly for differing private resources among students. Fo?ir further objectives follow from 
the ideal of equality of educational opportunity. 

(a) School fosters equal opportunity for students to gain credentials which are viewed as 
legitimate by society and which, in turn, influence Ufe chances. 

(b) A primary role of the school is to educate sil children, and this aim takes precedence 
over the role of the school as a selection a^cy or gatekeeper placed on the pathway to 
life chances. 

(c) Students, whatever their level of ability or cultural background, have a ri^t to the op- 
portunity to achieve their best in the areas of education for which they are best fitted 
Thus each student is provided with an education (both in content and process) which is 
best suited to his or her needs and which enables the student to best <kmonstrate the 
competencies that he or she has achieved 

(d) School provides students with counselling and guidance to assist them to maintain an 
appropriate balance between the potentially conflicting d}jectives (a), and (c). For 
example, if an over-emphasis is placed on the objective outHned in (c) students may 
achieve excellence in skQls which are not valued in the wider sod^ context However, 
the final decision r^arding what is a dedrable balance among the objediyes outlined 
rests in each case with the individual student and h^ (»r her parents. Sraie studimts may 
elect to emphasise goals other than 'improved life chances*. What k oxmdered essen- 
tial, however, is that each student is provided by the school wiHh sufSdent inf(mnation 
so that he or she is aware of the likely short-term and long*term ramifications of any de- 
cision, e.g. whether to leave or remain in secondary schooling. (CM}jective (d) is clearly 
made difficult to realise if members of society define Intimate education strictly in the 
narrowly academic sense.) 

School perpetuates and legitimates inequality of educational opportunity 

School contributes to inequality of educationd opportunity via the following policies and 

processes: 

(a) Narrow academic goals are espoused by the scliool and these goals are utilised to justify 
the provision of differentiated experiences for students from differing backgrounds: 

(i) School curricula and the culture of the school (in particular the form of language 
which is considered to be legitimate) is more in tune with the cultural and ethnic 
backgrounds of children from middle to upper socio-economic status families of 
English origin. 

(ii) Homogeneous ability-groupiiig of students, coupled with associated teacher ex- 
pectations, defuses the aspirations and self-images of the lowly ranked groups of 
students. 

(iii) The selection procedures employed quantify and bring into conscious focus in the 
minds of teachers, .students and parents the reality of each student's success or 
otherwise in coping with the school experience. The quantification procedure pro- 
vides an indication of each student's 'merit rating' and helps to le^timate the selec- 
tion procedures employed. The over-emphasis placed on selection and accredita- 
tion procedures means that some students are encouraged to 'strive even harder* 
while others are 'cooled out'. Those rejected are disenchanted, embarrassed and 
humiliated after acknowled^ng their failure to 'make the grade' in school— the 
first major life challenge they have had to face outside the family group. 

(b) Insufficient counselling and career advice is provided to enable students to make 
informed decisions about their own schooling e.g. what school subjects to choose in 
order to achieve desired occupational aspirations and whether to leave or remain in sec- 
ondary schooling. Under these circumstances, students who do not receive appropriate 
counselling and guidance from parents are likely to make deci&ons regarding their own 
future education without being aware of the ramifications of such decisions. For 
example, a student who is disenchanted with school may leave without being aware of 
:he significance of school credentials for job selection and job conditions, including such 
aspects as satisfaction, security of tenure and long-term prospects. 



This inquiry is particularly concerned with the position of migrant children with non- 
English-speaking backgrounds. The *migration experience' is the central focus in this 
perspective. 

The migration experieice (Martin and Meade, 1979<r 6-7) 

The [final] theoretical tradition that has informed our work relates to the raigration ex- 
perience. Stunting and liberating theories of migration have often been presented as alterna- 
tives. So far as the individual is concerned, stunting.theories emphasise those aspects of 
migrancy that are believed to produce insecurity, loss of a sense of identity iand personal disor- 
ganisation; liberating theories direct attention to those a^ects that release the individual from 
confining social and cultural bonds, and so free his creative and critical faculties, and to the 
maturity and insight to be gained by 'experienced partidpanU in more than one culture* (Ked- 
die cd., 1973: 10). At the group level, stuiiting the(me$ as«»^te n^^ subor- 
dinated minorities and concentrate on the defenave nature rc^iml^r^ 
group self-hatred and the tendency migrant grwps: to b«^&i£U^^ the fail- 

ures of the established community; hTierating theoricsj on.thc^her ha^^ 
the fresh vision brought to bear by migrants as *strangcrs* (see Scimta; 1971)^ thraro^^ 
vators and catalysts for social cfange (see Mosomca, 1976) ai^ even as prod^ of ^limber- 
ing conscience (see Martin, 1972; Richards, 1978). J ; «r 

Stunting theories overlap with theories of cultural deprivaticm in the scost that ttie fidlure of 
children of lower socio<con<Mnic and ethnic badcground to thriVc in school is attrabuted to the 
intellcctu&i poverty of thdr hcnnes and the limitations of their ^f^hool feanih^ ^^portuni- 
ties, as the result of which *nonnal devel<^ment* is inhibited and the chiia's *maturational ceil- 
ing is lowwd' (KeAiie cd, 1973: 1 1). The climate of ojMnioh that led the CIAC to promote 
the need for research on migrant schooling was d<Hninated by the view of migration as a stunt- 
ing, or at least a probIcm*generating, e)^)erience. 

Liberating theories direct attention to the unpact that migrancy can have on 
members of the dominant host society. Falk, writmg on this theme, whereby the mi- 
grant, as *stranger*, may show a *new way* to the receiving country, writes: 
If different languages and customs can communicate to me that there arc beliefs and 
institutionalised relationships different from those that I have taken for granted, I must either 
intuitively reject them as wrong, or open my mind and heart to doubt the inevitability of my 
'universe of meaning'. Rcsocialisation of the dommant group is demanded by multiculturalism, 
and this demand may shake the very foundations of primary socialisation. 

Falk (1978: 13) 

Martin and Meade (1979A) have identified at least 13 different aspects of migrancy 
which may be theoretically salient. Each of these can be subgrouoed under the overall 
stunting and liberating perspectives. Six of these, which may assist the interpretation of 
resulis in the present investigation, are listed below. 

(a) Non-participation in dominant culture. Migrants are people who lack a shared 
understanding of the society that receives them. 

(b) Adherence to a minority culture. Migrants are people whose attitudes, values 
and way of life derive from the country they have left and are different from, 
and possibly incompatible with, those of the receiving society. 

(c) Non-participation m established groups. Migrants are people with incomplete, 
deficient or attenuated relations m the established community. The most com- 
mon form of this state of deficiency is that their relations with the established 
population arc limited to the economic sphere. 

(d) Outsider status. Migrants are people who are regarded and treated as inferior 
outsiders by the receiving society. They are the objects of prejudice, hostility and 
discrimination and their cultures are devalued, 

(e) Stranger status. The migrant is the outsider who, because he takes nothing for 
granted, displays fresh and penetrating insights into the established culture. 

(f) Isolation. Migrants are people who, by virtue of their mobility, have become 
isolr*ed from community ties and hence from social support for their vaJues, 
attitudes and way of life. 
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Migration as a stunting experience applies under paragraphs (a), (b), (c), (d) and 
(0 while (e) reflects the notion that migration is a liberating experience. 

THE SAMPLE AND THE DATA 

The lon^tudinal investigation was concerned mainly with two samples. The 3043 
students in the survey were selected from the body of students who were in Grade 9 in 
State schools in Sydney in 1974. In 1975 the parents of a subsample of approximately 
690 of the students were interviewed. As the selection of the parent mterview sample 
was based on data collected from the student sample, discussion of the student sample 
and data collected precedes a description of the parent interview sample. 



Selectimi and retentioo of the student samj^e* 

The main elements of the methodology of selection of the student sample are sum- 
marised as follows: 

(a) The sample was limited to Sydney metropolitan government schools i.e. mi- 
grant and Australian origin children attending Catholic and other non- 
government schools were not included in this study. 

(b) From 168 State high schools a stratified cluster sample of 16 schools was 
selected using school type (boys, gjrls, co-educational) and NES oripn migrant 
density as stratifying variables. Although the sample was weighted towards high 
migrant density schools, students from low migrant density schools were pur- 
posely included. 

(c) The 3043 students in the project represent approximately 1 1 per cent of all 
Grade 9 students in Sydney State schools. 

As the investigation employed a longitudinal design it was essential that a high 
student retention rate be achieved over the three years in which data were collected.^ Of 
the 3043 students who entered the study in Grade 9, the destinations of 73 of these were 
unable to be traced in the final analysis. In the mam these students had transfened to 
schools outside our study. The 228 students who left school prior to Grade 10 and the 
1416 students who left after Grade 10 were contacted via mail qucstionnaure and tele- 
phone. There were 79 per cent of the former group and 63 per cent of the latter who 
responded to the questionnaire. In 1978 State-wide Higher School Certificate (HSC) 
results were obtained for the 973 students (32 per cent of the Grade 9 cohort) who sat 
for this examination. The composition of the 'in-school* sample in Grades 9, 10 and 1 1 
is shown in Diagram 1. In comparison, a higher proportion of NES oripn children 
remained at school in the Grade 1 1 year. Within the ethnic subgroups Greek children 
exhibited a particularly high school retention rate. 



Data collected 

The survey instruments are summarised in Table 1.^ This matenal can be grouped into 
five categories: personal histoy (age, sex, parents* birthplace, place of birth and age at 
arrival in Australia if bom overseas); family background (family size, occupation, 
socio-economic status, leisure pursuits and language spoken in the family home); 
school experience (attitudes to teachers, e.g. answers to the question, * Write a few lines 
about how you find teachers at your school'; attitudes to school, e.g. answers to the 
question *Would you please tell us what you think are the good things about school and 



1 . Details of the methodology of selection of the student sample are provided in Appendix A. 

2. r>c;ails of the methods employed to achieve a high retention rate are summarised in Appendix A. 

3. The survey questionnaires which were administered are given in Appendix B. 
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DIAGRAM 1 

COMPOSITION OF SAMPLE IN GRADES 9, 10 AND 11 

A. All students by parents' country of birth 



N-2971 



N ■ 2554 



N-1093 




Both AustnluA 



















■Hi 1 



Both non'£n|IisH' 
speaking countno 



Another or cUfFerent 
£n|Iuh-tpeikiag 
countries 



Ontptrtnt toi^iiih' 
country 



B. Students with both parents born in non-English-speakino countries 



GRADE 9 



N-650 




GRADE 10 



N-562 
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I Table 1 

; INSTRUMENTS RELATING TO THE EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE OF 

STUDENTS 



Grade when measured 



Grade 9J974 


Grade 10 J 97 5 


Grade 11, 1976 Grade 12, 1977 


^tiiH#*nt niiMtinnnairl* 

•JiUUVlli i|UWOilVlllllclll V 


^tiiHf*nt niip<tinnnjiirft 


^tiiHf*nt niiMtinnnnir^ H iffher ^rhfvil 






Leavers* 








fntpllM^tiiiil aKiliti^c QflH 
iiiiviivviuai ciuiiiii&d aliu 






rOFFT field 

H f* r\A n H An rrf* 
1 n ri f* IV* n H ^ n (>A \ 


/iiiAcf innnAm* 


yd) 1 itv /WoCfS. 


Qf iiHAnf Accoi/c__finiir 
■JlUUCni CoSajr a'*~IUUr 






topics 




from M TMT A 






T^O\ ^TinoiMCti/* 






aUU (JUanillallVC 






abilities) 






(b) Listening 


School Certificate 




Comprehension 


(SC) results 




(c) Vocabulary 






Knowledge 






(d) The Standard 






Progressive 






Matrices 






Coopersmith 


Parent interviews 




Self-Esteem 


with 690 families 




Inventory (SEI) 







what you think arc some problems of school?'; essays on *How docs school affect 
teenagers?'; peers, e.g. friendships, attitudes to the teaching of ethnic languages); 
aspirations/motivation (hopes for future education and jobs, parents', teachers' and 
peers' influences on aspirations, degree of interest in subjects taken, hours of home 
study, hours spent watching TV); educational accreditation and performance 
(accreditation level achieved, measures of intellectual ability and aptitude e.g. ML and 
MQ tests of quantitative and linguistic ability and comprehension. Standard Progress- 
ive Matrices, school performance e.g. SC and HSC results). 

From Table I and these examples of the data collected it will be apparent that a wide 
range of material was gathered, using instruments ranging from standardised, highly 
structured tests such as the Standard Progressive Matrices to open-en/^ questions, 
sentence completion and essays. On most of the matters regarded as of central import- 
ance, e.g. students' attitudes to teachers, data from several sources were obtained over 
two or three years. The student questionnaires contained a core body of questions 
mostly on aspirations, which was collected in each of the three years of the study. 

Our particular interest in migrant children led us to include some questions that ap- 
plied to students of NES origin (e.g. questions on attendance at ethnic schools to learn 
parents' language, languages spoken in the home) and others designed to tap the atti- 
tudes of the whole sample to migrants (e.g. *Write a few lines in answer to the question: 
Is it a good idea for cWldren of parents from non-English-speaking countries to learn 
their parents' language?') . 
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The analysis of the open-ended material which related to school experience was the 
subject of Report No. 2. The analysis of the open-ended material on *attitudes towards 
migrants' is included in the present Report. 

Student sample and parents' country of birth 

'Parents' country of birth' was utilised to define the concept 'migrant' in the student in- 
vestigation (Tables 2A and 2B). Over half the students (1694) were bom in Australia. 
There were 650 students who had both parents bom in an NES country, while 501 
students had parents who were bom overseas in ES countries. 

As the parents' country of origin does not take into account the child's country of 
birth a finer classification was utilised which took account of this additional infor- 
mation together with the age at arrival of overseas-bom students to further define the 
concept 'migrant' (Tables 3A and 3B). Slightly more than half of the students in NES 

Table 2A 

COMPOSITION OF SAMPLE IN GRADE 9 
All students by parents' country of birth 



Boys 



Girls 



All 



Sample description 



N 



% 



N 



N 



% 



Total sample 



1 447 48 1 596 52 3043(a) 100 



Parents* country of birth: 
Both Australian 

Both non-English-speaking countries 
Another or different English-speaking 

countries 
One parent English-speaking other 

non-English-speaking country 

Total 



808 


48 


886 


276 


42 


374 


260 


52 


241 


59 


47 


67 


1403 


47 


1 568 



52 1 694 100 
58 650 100 



48 

53 



501 
126 



100 
100 



53 2971 



100 



(a) Throughout the report, discrepancies between figures for touls and toUls of su!>«amples arc due to missing values. 



Table 2B 

COMPOSITION OF SAMPLE IN GRADE 9 

Students with both parents bom in non-English-speaking countries 



Parents ' country of birth 



Both Greek 
Both Italian 
Both Lebanese 
Both Maltese 
Both Yugoslav 

Another non-English-speaking country 

(both same) 
Different non-Englbh-spcaking countries 

Total NES 



Boys 




Girls 




All 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


20 


18 


89 


82 


109 


100 


36 


41 


51 


59 


87 


100 


31 


62 


19 


38 


50 


100 


21 


57 


16 


43 


37 


100 


22 


43 


29 


57 


51 


100 


108 


46 


i28 


54 


236 


100 


38 


48 


42 


52 


80 


100 


276 


42 


374 


58 


650 


100 
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Table 3 A 

STUDENTS* PLACE OF BIRTH AND AGE AT ARRIVAL IN AUSTRALIA 
All studcnL *)y parents' country of birth 

Students born overseas 



Students Arrived Arrived 

born in befo/e 10 10 years of 

Australia years of age age or over 





Sample description 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


i 


Total sample 
Sex: Male 
Female 


(N« 3 026) 
(N « 1 432) 
(N « 1 594) 


2 383 
1 122 
1 261 


79 
78 
79 


''11 
180 
197 


12 
13 
12 


266 
130 
136 


9 
9 
9 



Parents* country of birth: 

Both Australian (N = 1 690) 1 683 99 7 

Both non-English- 
speaking countries (N = 643) 309 48 164 26 170 26 

Another or different 
English-speaking 

countries (N = 498) 233 47 131 36 84 17 

One parent English- 
speaking other non- 
English-speaking 

country (N == 126) 100 79 17 13 9 7 



Table 3B 

STUDENTS* PLACE OF BIRTH AND AGE AT ARRIVAL IN AUSTRALIA 
Students with both paicnts bom in non-English-speaking countries 

StuJeF:ii^ born overseas 



ERLC 



Parents' 
country of birth 






Students 
born in 
Australia 




Arrived 
before 10 
years of age 


Arrived 
l\j years of 
age or over 






N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Both Greek 


(N = 


109) 


74 


68 


21 


25 


8 


7 


Both Italian 


(N = 


87) 


57 


66 


24 


27 


6 


7 


Both Lebanese 


(N = 


48) 


12 


25 


16 


33 


20 


42 


Both Maltese 


(N = 


36) 


27 


75 


a 


22 


1 


3 


Both Yugoslav 


(N = 


51) 


11 


22 


18 


35 


22 


43 


Another non-English 


















speaking country 


















(both same) 


(N = 


232) 


76 


Zo 


61 


26 


95 


41 


Different non-English 


















speaking countries 


(N = 


80) 


52 


65 


10 


13 


18 


23 


Total NES 


(N = 


643) 


309 




164 


26 


170 


26 



and ES niigrant origin groups were theniselvcs bom overseas. Over half of the overseas- 
born NES origin students and one-third of the overseas-bom ES origin students were 10 
years old or more when they arnvcd in Australia. There were 126 students with one 
parent bom in an ES country and the other bom in an NES country. Most of these lat 
ter students (four-fifths) were born in Australia. 
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Information on the specific countries of birth of the parents of the 650 NES origin 
students is recorded in Table 2B. Students of Greek and Italian origin were most fre- 
quently represented in the NES origin subsample. Girls made up 82 per cent of the 
Greek sample which represented a marked sex imbalance in companion with other 
groups. Yugoslav, Lebanese and Maltese students were also represented in the NES ori- 
gin subsample. There were marked variations among the ethnic groups in the pro- 
porUons of students bom overseas (Table 3B). For example, a high proporUon of 
students of Yugoslav and Lebanese origin were bom overseas (78 per cent and 76 per 
cent respectively). In contrast a low proportion of students of Maltese and Greek origin 
were bom overseas (25 per cent and 32 per cent respectively). Forty-three per cent of 
the Yugoslav students and 42 per cent of the Lebanese students were aged 10 years or 
more when they arrived in Australia. 

Age aud family size of students in sample 

The average age of students at the conclusion of Grade 9 was 15.3 years. There were no 
major variations in mean age of groups of students classified by parents' country of 
birth.^ ^ 

In the sample overall, the average number of children in families was 3.5, Although 
the average family size where both parents were bora in NES countries (3.4) was ap- 
proximately the same as the sample overall, major variations in family size occurred 
among the ethnic subgroups ranging from 5.6 and 4.3 for the Lebanese and Maltese re- 
spectively to 2.8 and 2.4 for the Greek and Yugoslav families.^ 

Student sample and socio-economic status of family head 

An important classifying variable in our study is that of socio-economic status (SES) of 
the family head of household (Tables 4A and 4B and Diagram 2). We took SES results* 
at face value with the full realisation that it: 
... is of course a very crude index of economic class, of life style and of how individuals and 
familiw arc perceived and treated by others. For a number of reasons (c.g. change of job due to 
migration, non-recognition of overseas qualifications, discrepancy between job and economic 
statuses) , SES may be quite misleading in the case of migrants of non-En^ish-speaking origin. 

Martin and Meade (1979a: 13) 

Other data from parents and students (c.g. parents' encouragement to attend a uni- 
versity education course) will allow us to deal with the meaning of SES in a more com- 
plex way than is possible via the ANU classification scale. 

It is apparent from Table 4A and Diagram 2A that NES oripn parents were more 
frequently represented in the lower status categories and less frequently in the higher 
status categories in comparison with the other three parent groups. Table 4B and Dia- 
gram 2B reveal the differences that occur in SES distributions among the ethnic 
subgroups. Very few Maltese families were represented in the upper status categories 
(1-6) \nd 15 per cent of the Greek and 13 per cent of the Italian families were 
represented in the lowest status categories (14-16). 

Cross-tabulations of student sample by parents' :ountry of birth, IQ and SES 
Important dependent variables in this study are the measures of school accreditation 
and performance. As such dependent variables are likely to be influenced by IQ and 
SES variables, a strategy was developed which gave us a control for IQ and SES influ- 
ences so we could examine the independent influence of ethnicity on the dependent 
variables. To achieve this end, the ethnic groups were subdivided into higher and lower 
SES and . *shcr and lower IQ (as measured by the ACER ML & MQ test) . 



4. Sec Tables 1 6A and B. Appendix A for details. 

5. Sec Tables 1 7A and B, Appendix A for details. 

6 The method used to attribute an SES rating to each *hcad of household* is shown in Appendix D. 
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Table 4A 

SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS OF FAMILY HEAD 
All students by parents* country of birth 



Total 



Sample description 



% 



ANUstatus 
category I (a) 
% 



ANUstatus 
categories 2-^ 
% 



ANUstatus 
categories 7-9 
% 



ANUstatus 
categories 10-13 
% 



ANUstatus 
categories 14-16 
% 



'Total sample 
Sex: Male 
Female 



3043 
1 447 
1 596 



100 
100 
100 



17 
17 
16 



36 
37 
36 



25 
26 
25 



Parents* country of birth: 
Both Australian 1 694 100 

Both non-English- 
speaking countries 650 100 
Another or different 
English-speaking 

countries 501 100 

One parent English- 
speaking other nun- 
English-speaking 

country 126 100 



12 



19 



21 



37 
37 

36 

37 



24 
31 

26 
16 



6 
10 



12 



(a) ANU socio-economic suius caicgones are I upper professionals, 2 6. graziers* iowet professionals, nrtanagenal. shop proprietors, farmers, ? 9. clerical workers, armed^^ 
services, police, craftsmen, 10 13 shop assistants, operators, drivers and transport workers, service workers, 14 16. miners, farmworkers, labourers. 
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TtMe4B 

SOCiaECX)NOMIC STATUS OF FAMILY HEAD 
Students with both parents bom in non-English-speaking countries 



Parents' country of birth 

rBoth Greek 

Both Italian 

'Both Lebanese 

Both Maltese 

Both Yugoslav 

Another non-English- 
speaking country (both 
same) 

Different non-English- 
speaking countries 



Total 



N 

109 
87 
50 
37 
51 



236 
80 



Total NES 
(a) Sec footnote (fl) on Table 4 A. 



650 



% 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 



100 
100 



100 



ANUstatus 
category I {a) 



ANUstatus 
categories 2-6 



14 
11 
14 
3 
12 



11 
14 



ANUstatus ANUstatus ANUstatus 
categories 7^9 categories 10^13 categories 14-16 

OS. j>» 



p 



% 

27 
40 
32 
32 
40 



39 
40 



32 
30 
32 
46 
29 



30 
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DIAGRAM 2 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS OF FAMILY HEAD 
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When that sample was disUibutcd in terms of these categories of IQ and SES (Tables 
5A and 5B and Diagram 3) it was apparent that children with both parenterbom in 
NES countries were very heavily concentrated in the lower IQ group t^ petj^bnt com- 
pared with 41 per cent of childixn of Australian-born parente), in the lower SES group 
(79 per cent compared with 55 per cent) and in the Jpwerlftiand SES group (55 pe* 
cent compared with 25 per cent). Wlben the vanpiis^etlmie of childreaorNES 
origin were examined it was apparent that chilSrcn m the^l^ 
groups, in particular, were concentrated in theiower IQ lower SES!classificati6ns (70 
percentand 71 percent respectively). T'] ' 

The equivalent Grades 10 and 1 1 distributions to the Grade 9 distnbution are shown 
in Table. 6 and 7. 



Some observations of the simple and date 

In the planning and execution of this research study decisions were made which rwtric- 
ted the size of the population from which the sample was drawn and FniimfeipCvari- 
ables were taken at face value. Several of these i^iies were diiwnissed pi^yrowl^^^ are 
summarised here so that their joint impact can be taken into accounl^^hcn intwfetinc 
the findings. > \^ -!f^V^<^^=->^ 

The sample was restricted to metropolitan Sltate schools. <ithoUc1(ciK)q1sI^^ in- 
cluded in the original study design but were droppeS following a revicwSf lfife'fei^^ It 
is possible that some of tU ethnic subgroups (e.g. Italian, ^tonescfMd.M^^ 
not representative of the whole population of such groups Imaiisebf^^l^ exclusion of 
the Catholic sector. (On the other hand, a recent study t»i^g uidcrt^ writer 
in Brisbane which included non-government scHools in the sample supports Uie results 
of the present inquiry for Greek and Italian studerits-rsee Meade, 1982ahd i9830 

The results of SES, IQ (ACER, ML & MQ), SC and HSC Were taken al face value 
because they represented, in our view, powerful definitions of reality in our educational 
and occupational systems. For migrant families, an SES measure which relies on Aus- 
tralian occupations is likely to be an imperfect indication of home environment. How- 
ever, although the data included information on *last job held overseas"" before mi- 
gration' our judgment was that no valid strategy currently exists to pliig overseas 
occupations (for a variety of countries) into Australian SES classifications* Rather, the 
meaning of SES in this study was informed by other questionnaire and interview data 
which attempted to uncover the nature of home environment via alternative but comp- 
lementary means to the SES measure. 

Similarly, IQ and SC results are, we believe, influenced by numerous factors which 
have nothing to do with the competencies they are supposed to be measuring. However, 
at the same time students, teachers, parents and employers treat these measures as if 
they had some straight forward objective validity and predictive value. Analysis stra- 
tegics have been adopted to statistically control for the influence of these variables but, 
as discussed below, even these control techniques are influenced by the validity of the 
original measures. The Standard Progressive Matrices was included as an instrument to 
give a crude indication of the likely English language bias of the ACER, ML & MQ test 
and several key analyses were replicated by replacing the ML & MQ measure with the 
Standard Progressive Matrix score. Our overall conclusion was that none of these 
measures reach a high level of objective validity and that the reservations outlined need 
to be kept in mind when interpreting the results. Again, HSC results arc definitions that 
derive from yet another order (mainly the tertiary institutions); they, too, are taken at 
face value (sec Meade, 1978: Chapter 9). 

The results which showed the very heavy concentration of NES origin students in the 
lower IQ lower SES group are no doubt partially influenced by an understating of these 
measures in some instances. However, when the influence of these measures is statisti- 
cally controlled so that, for example, comparisons can be made between students with 
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p6MPOSITION OF SAMPLE IN GRADE 9 BY LINGUISTIC AND QUANTITATIVE IQ AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
lAl students by parents* country of birth 



iUnptistk and 
%QuantitativelQ(ML + MQ) 



Socio-^onomic status 



iHighcr (107-1 35) 



Lower (70-106) 

f Total higher IQ 
: Total lower IQ 



Grand total 



Higher (ANU status 
categories 1-8) 

Lower (ANU status 
categories 9- 16) 

Higher 
Lower 



Total higher SES 
Total lower SES 



Parents* country of birth 



Both 

Australian 



Both non- 
English- 
speaking 
countries 



Another or 
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English- 

speaking 

countries 
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English^ 
speakingpther 
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speaking 
countries 



N 



% 



N 



% 



N 



% 



N 



% 



448 
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133 


28 
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41 
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|COMPOSmON OF SAMPLE IN GRADE 9 BY LINGUISTIC AND QUANTITATIVE IQ AND 
|?Students with both parents bom in non-English-spcaking countries 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 



JPannts' country of birth 

'^B6*h Greek 
£.:6oth Italian 
^iB6th Lebanese 
^i^Both Maltese 
|Both Yugoslav 

^Another non-English-speaking 
Z country (both same) 
jrDifferent non-English-speaking 
countries 



Total NES 



HigherlQ 
(107''I35) 
HigherSES 
(ANUstatus 
categories IS) 



N 

4 
7 
3 
1 
5 

32 



60 



% 

4 
8 
7 
3 
10 

15 

11 



HigherlQ 

LowerSES 

(ANUstatus 

cotegories 

9-16) 



AT 

29 
21 
6 
7 
12 

45 

22 



(70-106) 

Higher 

SES 



Lower IQ 
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SES 
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% 
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13 


14 


49 
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14 
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30 


70 
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12 
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53 


29 


14 


18 


32 
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Total 
hlgherlQ 



33 
28 
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17 



35 
34 
21 
26 
34 



77 35 
30 39 
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lawerlQ 



N % N % 



62 
55 
34 
23 
33 
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46 



65 
6o 
79 
74 
66 

65 

61 



Total 

higher 

SES 



N % 



17 
14 
7 
2 
8 

58 
22 



18 
17 
16 
6 
16 



Total 
lower 
SES 



N 



78 82 

69 83 

29 94 }31#Ci 

42 84 SQ'moi 

26 162 74 22^;^^ 

29 54 



10 142 24 68 11 328 55 202 34 



71 le^ifd 

^ii^ 



396 66 128 21 470 19 598 ^Hi 




DIAGRAM 3 

COMPOSITION OF SAMPLE IN GRADE 9 BY LINGUISTIC AND QUANTJTATIVE 
IQ.(ML + MQ) AND SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 

A. All students by parents' country of birth 
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Tible6 

COMPOSITION OF SAMPLE IN GRADE 10 BY LINGUISTIC AND QUANTITATIVE IQ AND SOCiaECONOMIC STATUS 
All students by parents* country of birth 



Linguistic and 
quamitative IQ (ML d MQ) 



Socio^ononuc status 



Higher (107-135) 



,jLowcr (70-106) 

'D<)Ul higher IQ 
:^Total lower IQ 



Grand total 
O 



Higher (ANU status 
estrones 1-8) 

Lower (ANU status 
categories 9- 1 6) 

Higher 
Lower 



Total higher SES 
TotallowerSES 



Parents' country of birth 



Both 

Australian 
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English-speaking 
countries 
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different English- 
speaking 
countries 
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Enpish-speaking 
other stothEn^lsh^ 
speaking country 
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Table? 

COMPOSITION OF SAMPLE IN GRADE 11 BY LINGUISTIC AND QUANTITATIVE IQ AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 

All students by parents' country of birth ^ 

' ' 

Parents' country of birth ^"Jl 



Both 

Australian 



Both non- 
English- 
speaking 
countries 



Anotheror 
different 
English- 
speaking 
countries 



One parent 

English 

spedklngother 

non-English 

speaking 

countries 



Total 



Unguisilcand 








N 




N 




ff 




N 




quantitative IQ (ML A MQ) 


Socioeconomic status 


N 




Higher (107-135) 


Higher (ANU status 
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40 
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24 


51 
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100 


265 


100 


181 


100 


47 


100 
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Australian-bom parents and those with NES origin famiUes, the position is reversed 
and A IS the students with Australian-bom parents who are at a 'disadvantage' in the 
comparison. 

SelectioB and compositioo of the parent Iiterview sample 

A parent interview subsamplc was selected using four main design factors' which are 
summarised as follows: 

(a) Sufficient numbers of parents were selected from each ethnic group to ensure 
that generaMtipns,could be made, c . , r ^ . 

(b) Theinterview^wlJMi^ 

(c) Theinterviewwjbsan^ 

<d) The interview whitoipte; ukI^ chfldreh had left schopl prior 

toth^Scha^Gertifi^ '.^i^^v^fv^ .■ 

In the final analysis, 786 parwts. were selected foriintoV^ 
agreed to be mtcrviewed,(Tables 8A and 8B>. Almositflifl^ifW. titi»fbJ;r^^^ - SlM 



refuscdtobemtervicwedsaidthatth^ 

asMaryislwvmgschool\C)nesjuarter8aid,fljeywerei^^ ..J 
Others could not be interviewed because of fafefly.iUnds drBeciiisb'ikta^^ If 
unable to locate them. _ . > '-r'-^ .' ■ ■ ' -'.f^ 

Iritcrvicwcrs selected for parents of NES origin' were:^!%^ but^^^ ' 
conduct the mtervicw in English if possible. OydlaD, 54 pcrx»nt of NES wiMnyu^ts 
were interviewed in English, whereaspiUy 33 perc?mt of parentwhoarriv^ 
were mtcryiewed in English. The proportioni(^mt<*^ewea-in Ei^^ 
proxunatcly 20 per cent for Greek and Lebanese paieritet6^er;W p^r ^t for ^M- 
tesc parents. The majority of the Greek paitents had ifinvedln Australia before 1965 
whereas about one-third of the Lebanese parcntsanive^lafter^i^^^^^^^^^ . ■> 

A summaty comparison of the parent intcrvicw-suteamplc w th 'thc total sample is 
shown m Tables 8A and 8B. This, table highlights the purposive nature of the suteam- 
plc. Our policy of ensuring that sufficient numbers of famiUcs of NK origin. cAnic 
goups were mtcrvicwcd resulted in 55 per cent of farmUw wth boUi p^^ torn in 
NES countries being selected for interview. In comparison, the proportions of 
Austraiian-bom parents and parents bom.overseas in ES'cbuntries selected for inter- 
view were much lower (14 per cent and 11 per cent respectively), the fibres in table 
8B reflwt our policy of mcreasmg the proportion of families interviewed as group size 
drops. For example, of 51 Yugoslav famiUes 88 per cent or 45 families were interviewed 
whereas of 1 09 Greek famiUes 43 per cent or 47 famiUes were interviewed 

Comparisons of the interview subsample with the total sample using the variables 
R, ^^"^^ distributions for the mterview sample on these vari- 

ables follow very closely the distributions for the total sample.' 

To sum up, first, the parent interview sample was stratified to ensure that NES origin 
ethnic subgroups were adequately represented and, second, it was stratified on SES and 
sex to ensure it way representative of the total sample in relation to these variables. 

Teachers' questionnaire 

In 1976, a teachers' questionnaire was administered and 637 teachers responded, but 
the value of the data collected from teachers is limited by the fact that in a few of the 16 
schools only a small proportion of teachers answered. 



7. Details of the methodology for the selection of tlw interview sample are shown in Appendix C 

8. For further details sec Table 11, Chapter 3. hh^.u^v-. 
!». Details of those comparisons arc shown in Appendix C. 
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TaMcSA 

COMPARISON OF PARENT INTERVIEW SAMPLE WITH TOTAL SAMPLE 
All Students by parents' countiy of birth 



Sample description 


total 
sample 


Nin 

interview sample 


rfttot ' 
interviewed 




interviewed 






N 


%of 
Coll 




%of 
Col 2 


N 


%of 
Coll 


%of 
Col 2 




Col. I 


Col 2 


Col.S 


Ccl.4 


Cols 


Col 6 


Col7 


Col8 


Total sample 


3043 


786 


26 


% 


12 


690 


23 


88 


Sex: Male 


1447 


380 


26 


46 


12 


334 


23 


88 


Female 


1596 


406 


25 


50 


12 


356 


22 


88 



ParenU* country of birth: 

BothAustralian 1 694 290 17 

Both non*£nglish«fpeaking 

countriet 650 393 60 

Another or diflferent 

Englishfpoikmg 

country 501 63 13 

One|>arent English* 
speaking other 
non-£ngIish*speaking 

country 126 37 29 



46 
34 



16 
9 

11 
16 



244 

359 

56 
31 



14 
55 

11 

25 



84 
91 

89 
84 



Table 8B 

COMPARISON OF PARENT INTERVIEW SAMPLE WITH TOTAL SAMPLE 
Students with both parents bom in non-English-speaking countries 

Nin Nnot N 

interview sample interviewed interviewed 

Nin 

total %of %of 

sample N Coll N Col 2 



Parents' country of birth 



%of %of 
N Coll Col 2 



Coll Col 2 Col 3 Col 4 Col 5 Col 6 Col 7 Col 8 



Both Greek 


109 


51 


47 


4 


8 


47 


43 


92 


Both Italian 


87 


58 


67 


6 


10 


52 


60 


90 


Both Lebanese 


50 


41 


82 


2 


5 


39 


78 


95 


Both Maltese 


37 


32 


87 


5 


16 


27 


73 


84 


Both Yugoslav 


51 


47 


92 
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4 


45 


88 


96 


Another non«£nglish- 


















speaking country (both 


















same) 


236 


104 


44 


13 


15 


91 


39 


85 


Different nen-English- 


















speaking countries 


80 


60 


75 


2 


10 


58 


73 


90 


Total NES 


650 


393 


60 


34 


9 


359 


55 


91 



RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 

When methodological strategics for the study were developed in 1974, importance was 
placed on the following: 

(a) Because a major aim of the study was to investigate the comparative educational 
experience of Australian and migrant students, sufficient numbers of migrant 
students had to be in eluded in our sampling net to make this comparison possible. 
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Even with the stratified cluster sample technique -smployed, it was necessary to 
reach a sample size of over 300C to ensure identification, of at least -50 migrant 
students in each of several common origin ethnic groups., As was.expected, wide 
variations did occur in the number of students in various groups fe.g. there were 
1659 students with AustraUan-bom parents canpar^dJwith 48 student vwth both 
parents bom in Ubanon) and these wide number variafions present problems for 
statistical analysis. On the othfe; hand, the sample itiAvhoIeiwrwenU S^^ 
matsly 11 per cent of aU Grade 9 8tu(lents,in Sydrijqr.me analwlafel^^ 
sunple frequency distributions to fairiy bomipIejCCTOfrlw^ ana^ 
used for these calculations are shown in order to asastitlw;!^ the 
results. ".''■'■.'••.'i' ' >^ 

(b) In seeking to identify respondents' i^rceptibins of sc^ int^ictioM'w^lucfa^i^i^ 
as one part of the educational expww^ cUia coUe^^TO sirit^isi^^ 
which enabled the respondents to, piwentjth«^iwww^v^i^?^ 

rather than via conceptions imjkSse^xaii ioie sitiatib^^ 
many newly arrived migrant:;student8v.iNm.tI^fS»l^^^ 
Enghsh language difSculties, Therefo»imufch ofthe^^i^'^i^liiropil 
ended questions which were dcsignedvfor easy c^^to<toJ^a>«ji?6f 
structured questions was limited. This use of opc^4nae(i;^»^tB«<fe>.the 
coding operation more difllcult, time consuming and coStly.butVwas^ 
essential to achieve an acceptable level of vaUdity. The'strttfewlaeS for;C^ 
arcdescribed in Meade (1981). T"; ^^'^Jpfn 

(c) Interviews with parents were tape-rworded and Uie OMnpWte <»nveraitiSmi«i^ 
typed by audio typists. In planniog the methodol()gy. for the pweht interviews, 
cognisance was taken of the fact that a sizeable proportion of Ihe parents who 
were bom in NES countries could riot speak Engb'sh. Therefore, Mmdi^te^ Pre- 
viously, when one or both parents could not take part in the kterview^me of a 
lack of knowledge of English, a foreign language interviewer was 6ri^^.T - 

(d) In the majority of open^nded analyses, tables were preiwitd which indi«ite the 
range of viewpoints held by students in the whole sample. Guided by this know- 
ledge of whce sample viewpoints, we developed a series of case studies. Wliere 
possible, data gained mdependently from two separate sources (i.e. students and 
parents) were used to build the case studies. As Adehnan et al. (1976:143) point 
out,' . case study research ofi-ers a surr<)gatc experience arid invites the reader 
to underwrite the account, by appealing to his tcdt knowledge of human situ- 
ations . The case studies are, in the uiain, detailed verbatim reports. Tiiey are de- 
signed to enable the reader to experience at first hand what the respondents in our 
survey are saying and thinking. We hope that readers may gain fresh insights from 
reading these 'insiders* views of the school experience* and that such insi^its v«ll 
transcend the restrictions placed on interpretation by the research analyses 
employed. Fictitious names are used throughout the case studies. 

(e) To sum up, although the research utilised a lai^pi-scale survey research design, it 
was considered important not to lose sight of individual participants. The analyses, 
which incorporate the whole sample, enable comment to be made on the major 
trends and variations in perceptions, while the case studies ensure that individual 
viewpoints, perceptions and insigh.is are not lost. 

In order to ascertain the relative effects of the three independent variables, eth- 
nicity, IQ and SES on dependent variables such as school accreditation, a technique 
known as the Weighted Net Percentage Difference (WNPD) was used. This technique 
was first developed and named by Davis (1P64:125) and is succinctly described in a 
papcrbySpadyasa: 

. . . technique for partialling out the independent effects of each of a set of categorical 
independent variables on a dichotomous dependent variable expressed as a percen- 



tagc . . . The strength of rcIaUonship between a paitkular ordered Ln^ 
this type of dependent variable can then be assessed in terms of magnitude and consistency of 
the differences in the percentage 'high' (or*low') on the dependent variable.betwcca adjacent 
categories of the independent variable. In general, the largera percentage difference the more 
the dependent variable varies according to change in the dependent variable i.e. the more they 
are related. 

Spady (1970:4) 

WNPD results provide a useful summary of the comparative ^advantages* and 'disad- 
vantages' (as the case may be) of being a migrant school student in Australia with NiiS 
origin parents. 

As an illustration of the method^ suppose that a itsearchcr is invcsti^ting factore 
which he believes affect 'staying on at school to complete tho HSC 
variable) and that the factors (or. independent 
country of birth divided into four oat^cm^»frbqtii Amtwl^ 
seas bom in ES countries and ES/NES./jISe^ 
relative effect on one particular causal^fa^ upon Aj^^ma^n^^ 
school to complete the HSC*, lyhile holdi^g.wn^ 

other independent variables. How, for eiMplc, is *pf rents* couhtryjof birtKBoJ 
related to 'staying on at school to complete the, HSC* (1»^ 
and SES of students)? A WNPD result of 2C per cent for this eMunpIe'^ow^ 
the magnitude of the 'advantage* that students mth 'frits' cb&itry or^ 
NES* have over students from all other categories of parents' comitry of birth combined 
controlling for the IQ and SES or, to put it another way, with the influence of IQ and 
SES controlled, a particular NES origin student lias a 20 per cent greater chance or 
probability of completing the HSC than a non-NES origin student. 
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CHAPTER 3 

Family interests and social experience 

INTRODUCTION 

IStlI?h<S!!fS"K M * ^"^l "^^^ experiences of migrant chfldren are compared 
wth those of children with Australian-bom parents. These analyses focus on socWw- 
penences in the home, the peer group and. the school and act as a prelude to the fol- 
•"^^"Sates 8todentsVa8pirations..ThQr complement the crude 
mwsuresofSES based uponoccupationalonewhichwerediicaM 

There are numerous studies in the Uteratat^:which discuM prcAlerns of adjustment 
experienced by migrant children and their faiiiilics M tfiqrVatto^ 
and working ma newcijture (see. for ex«nplei:the.ieVfcw;tyTvaSS 

family and notes: 'Amongst the forces that puU the two gen^atiowapani^U^ 
ing difficulty of communicaUon'. However.&.also diaS^w t^SrfJ^SeSf 
solidarity in the migrant family and adds, It seems that Wiiniiignmts SJ^n- 
siderable favour the development of a strongly integrated fuSm ^J^ Wa con 
We have mdicated wrUer that the climate of opinion that led the' Commonwealth 
faimigration Advisoiy Council to recommend the need forresearch on chUd migrant 
education was dominated by the view that migration was a stunting. proS- 
generating expenen^ Taft and Cahill (1978:107) refer to this view andiSe fact S 
their own research did not support it, so far as newly arrived children from South 
Amenca were concerned: '~uiii 

It might have been expected that the continual stress of having to adjust to a new culture new 
situations and new social acquaintances, combined with frustoUon^and mJ^, wSS 
produced much more unhappiness than v.-as detected. 

STUDr,NTS' AND PARENTS' LEISURE IlirERESTS 

AH students in the survey and those parents interviewed were asked how they spent 
t heir leisure or non-workmg time. A series of acUi/iUes were listed and respondents were 
as^ed to indicate if they engaged in those acUviUes: 'at least once a week', 'about once a 
month , about once every few months' or 'rarely or never'.' 

Cinemas, concerts and plays 

Overall, 10 per cent of students indicated that they go to cinemas at least once per week 

* ♦ rf/u**"^ "^'^ ^•'^y ^ ^l** P*' a« I«« fr«l"«nt attenders: 2 per 
cent of fathers and 4 per cent of mothers attend at least once per week while 11 per cent 
of fathers and 1 3 per cent of mothers attend once per month 

Plays and concerts were less frequently attended. Seventy^igh; per cent of students 
rare y or never attend plays while 48 per cent rarely or never attend concerts. Similar 
results were recorded by parents. 

No marked variations occurred in the findings when they were cross-tabulated by sex 
and by parents' country of birth. ' 

Media 

Most students and parents watch TV at least once per week (97 per cent, students: 90 
n f f?^*'^"'; ^ ,P«f cent, mothers). These findings were consistent when cross^ 
tabulated b y parents country of birth with the exception that 28 per cent of the 

I . Detailed tables showing the results by sex and by country of birth are shown in Tables 26 to 32. Appendix 
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Lebanese fathers and 1 3 per cent of the Lebanese mothers said that they rarely or never 
watched TV. 

Eighty-six per cent of students read newspapers at least once per week and 71 per 
cent read magazines at least once per week. Variations occurred in the parents' re- 
sponses dependmg on their country of origin. For example, 94 per cent of Australian- 
bom fathers and 90 per cent of Australian*bom mothers read newspapers at least once 
per week* In contrast, the corresponding figures for Maltese parents were 58 per cent 
for fathers and 67 per cent for mothers; for Lebanese parents the figures were 67 per 
cent (fathers) and 26 per cent (mothers) and for Yugoslav parents they were 84 per 
cent (fathers) and 62 per cent (motters). These latter acts of findings tXMt pn^bly re- 
sult from English language difficulties experienced by many NES origin migrant 
parents, particularly mothers. 

Overall, 41 per cent of students read books at least once per week. A higber,|>ro- 
portion of girls (47 per cent) than boys (33 per cent) were in this cat^^. Simli^ 
more mothers (42 per cent) than fathers (32 per cent) read books ,at|HM^am^ per 
week. Students whose parents were bom in NES countries read bod^ jnm'fi^ 
than students in the remaining eateries (Diagram 4). However, 1^ 
and mothers read books less frequently than parents in ihc reihaimi^^c^ 
example, less than one-fifth of Lebanese, Maltese and Yugoskv iMUiir^'^i^ fathers 
read books at least once per week and most of the parents in these ditc^gcmes who do 
not read books at least once per week said they ^rarely or never' read them. 

Church-going 

Sixteen per cent of students go to church at least •once per week*, 7 per cent attend 
'about once per month* and an additional 8 per cent attend 'once every few months', le. 
69 per cent of students rarely or never attend church. Sixty per cent of fathers and 53 
per cent of mothers also said that they rarely or never Utend. NES origin parents and 
students attend church more frequently in comparison v;dth those in the other 
categories (Diagram 5). In particular, almost 80 pf.r cent of Maltese and Yugodav 
mothers and fathers attend church at least once every few months. Greek mothers also 
have a high attendance rate. 

Time spent with reUtives 

Overall, 25 per cent of students spend time with relatives outside the immediate family 
'at l-tast once per week*. This proportion is higher for the group of NES background 
students in comparison with those in the remaining cUegories (Diagram 6). Forty-two 
per cent of fathers and 49 per cent of mothers said that they spend time with relatives at 
least once per week. A comparatively high proportion of Australian-bom mothers (55 
per cent) spend time with relatives at least once per week whereas only 35 per cent of 
fathers gave this response. Approximately half of NES origin mothers and fathers 
spend time with relatives at least once per week. In particular, approximately 85 per 
cent of Lebanese parents and 70 per cent of Greek parents gave this response. One of 
the lowes* responses was recorded from the group of ES origin migrant families— 19 per 
cent of students, 1 7 per cent of fathers and 31 per cent of mothers spend time with rela- 
tives at least once per week. These *esults indicate that it ib the ES origin migrant who is 
most likely to become isolated from relatives while, in contrast, the NES origin migrant 
has a lot of contact with relatives outside the inunediate family. 

Time spent with friends or neigbboors 

Over 80 per cent of students spend time at least once per week with friends or neigh- 
bours. The response for the NES origin migrant students (71 per cent) was lower than 
for students with Australian-bom parents (8? per cent), those with overseas-bom ES 
origin parents (82 per cent) and those with an ES/NES family background (86 per 
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DIAGRAM 4 

PERCENTAGE WHO READ BOOKS AT LEAST ONCE PER WEEK 



A. All students by parents' jountry of birth 




Docli Attttnlian 



Bod) ncn>£a|tiili< 
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conatxj 



B. Students with both parents bom in selected non-English-speaking countries 
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DIAGRAM 5 

PERCENTAGE WHO GO TO CHURCH AT LEAST ONCE EVERY FEW MONTHS 



A. All students by parents' country of birth 




Both Auttraliin 



AnocW or cUflitftnt 
tooiitries 



On« prnnt Ed^klKfMUAi 
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DIAGRAM 6 

PERCENTAGE WHO SPEND TIME WITH RELATIVES OUTSIDE IMMEDIATE FAMILY 

AT LEAST ONCE PER WEEK 



A. All students by parentt' country of birth 




Both Auitnlian 



Both Aoii'Ea^Uh- 
>pcakin| countTMs 



ArotK«f Of <lJflEetent 
coeatrUs 



cotmttf 



B. Students with both parents born in selected non-English^peaking countries 
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p,,. cent) (Diagram 7), Over 50 per cent of mothcw and fathers spend time with friends or J 

1^ neighbours at least once per week anjd no maj9r vamtions occurred .when tlie rtsults | 

1^, were classified by parents* country of b&lii with t^^ portrayed by the -| 

|| Ubanese parents i.e, 82 percent (^Lebi^^ .4; r., >! 

The friendship patterns of stu^ts:w^my 1 

I metric analysis wthin each schookStudwfi the question: •So ^1 

h that we can see if friends have similar irfai^ffiarjhe futurc?»^oui<i^o'u feU us the names , 1 

of your two closest friencb in QtsOcSl- B<^ ch^Smeir a^ c^hosen ww iciossitatulatcd "% 
I byIQ(Table9)andbyIQandparb6\com^^ ^ % . 

t Overall, 75 per cent of students 61ws^iri^:w^ IQ wuogCjijwflecting a | 

niajor IQ effect in the chdcc'oj|fif]fendi4S^^^^^ into -f 

:f *Modificd\*Ordinary*and*Advaiwed'sfil^ M 

i However, as well as an IQ effect it » appwent ifiit 4 fpS^ts^xbunt^of effect »S 
I is also presenter in School 5 whewr41perceni^^^^^ 

^ bom in an NES country it is notrti that ptthe ch(^^as80dat^ <if 
origin girls with lower IQ, 67 per cent were receivwi by^j^ withta that IC^smd 
subgroup. This tendency to *oveit5hoo8e^ one's own ^hnic group has ;1)^ ob8er^ 
elsewhere.^ \ ' 

THE COMMUNICAITON NETWORKS WITHIN FAMILIES OF NES 
ORIGIN ; 

In Chapter 2, the 'migration experience* was discussed. This is the second theorv^tical 
tradition that has informed our woric. The Uu:guage of family communiqUi6tt networks 
is an important intervening var!able which influences the.aUlity of mi^rahts to.partid* 
pdte in the dominant culture. The inatnlity of some migraiiits to commimicate in Enj^ 
is likely to contribute to 'outsider status'. Of course, s(mie migrants choose not to learn 
English for fear of its likely erosive influence on the maintenance of their own minority 
culture. Two recent Commonwealth committees highlight the importance of being able 
to communicate in English: 

. . . th(»e who do not leam adequate English con'-nue to be at a disadvantage and« after, 
suffer considerably in employment, through isolation from social contact, and in other ways. 

Galbally Report, Report of the Review of Post Arrival 
Programs and Services for Migrants (1978:5) 
It should be emphasised that the key to a number of options in Australian society is com- 
petence in English. Lack of competence reduces life options and diminishes the extent to which 
people can share in the cultures of other groups. 

Committee on Multicultural Education (1979:7-8) 

The fact that language differences can cause problems in family relationships has also 
been well documented. 

School-age children have quickly gained some proficiency in spoken English. Althougli most 
fathers have lecmt some English, they do not speak as well as their children. Most mothers 
have leamt none or veiy liule. Children now correct their parents' English and act as in- 
terpreters for them. Their greater competence in the language and the fact they are the ones 
with personal experience of the education system puts them in a superior position, particularly 
in relation to the mother. 

Martin (1975:193) 

Language in itself can cause a division between parent and ch»ld, particularly when children 
must take a responsible role in decision making because of their knowledge in English. 

Fitzgerald (1976:59) 

Kennedy (1973) points out that the decision-making role can be a great responsi- 
bility for a child who has only been speaking English for a short time. Children who act 
as translators may feel anxiety and parents^ in turn, may feel humiliation when forced 
to reveal personal problems through a child as interpreter. 
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DIAGRAM 7 

PERCENTAGE WHO SPEND TIME WITH FRIENDS OR NEIGHBOURS 
AT LEAST ONCE PER WEEK 



A. All$tudent$by parents' country of birth 




Both Auixniua 
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Table 9 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STUDENT'S AND FRIEND'S IQ 



Chooser 



Chosen 



LowIQ 
(70-105) 



% 



HighlQ 
(106-135) 

N % 



Total 
choices 



N 



LowIQ 
(70-105) 
HighlQ 
(106-135) 



1666 71 667 29 
604 22 2076 78 



2333 
2680 
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Chosen 



Chooser 



Friend of 
samelQ 

N 



% 



Friend of 
different IQ 

N % 



Total 
choio:s 



N 



3742 



75 1 271 



25 



5013 



The results of several research studies' which have investigated the general pattern of 
family communication of NES migrants reveal that 

(a) parents tend to communicate with each other in their native trague; 

(b) siblings tend to communicate with each other in En^h; and 

(c) siblings and parents tend to communicate in a mixture of the two languages. 

These authors point out that there is considerable variaticm in language usage accord- 
ing to ethnic background of family and le^ of time in Australia. However, there is 
evidence of resistance to assimilation m many ethnic groups, de^te the educational 
advantages of English in the home eavironment. For example, Taft and Cahill (1978) 
noted the change in attitude towards the learning of En^h by newly arrived Spanish- 
speaking South Americans. Initially the press for EnglMi was hi^ but declined when 
the parents decided that the family po^essed enoi^ English to survive. They then 
insisted on Spanish being spoken in the home in an effort to maintain a little of their 
own language and culture. English was ccwisidercd the responsibility of the school 

Smolicz notes a generational decline of ethnic languages among ethnic groups in 
Australia. Based on a study of ethnic linguistic usages among young Australians of Pol- 
ish, Italian, Dutch, Greek and Latvian ancestry, his findings show that 

. . . their active ethnic linguistic experience is limited to conversation with their etteiic 

eiders (parents, relatives, parents' ethnic friends), while they ahnost invariably use English in 

talking to their ethnic peers, be they siblings, cousins or friends. 

Smolicz (1975:28) 

Language used in the family context b> NES origin migrants is likely to depend on 
parents' year of airival in Australia. Approximately one-half of the NES origin fathers 
and mothers in the present study arrived before 1960 (Tables llA and 11B).< Mcr<5 

3. Conncll cl al.. 1975; Hcwiu, 1977, 1978; Harris and Smolicz, 1976; Taft and ahill. 1978; Smolicz and 
Secombe, 1981. 

4. These data were obuincd only for parents in the interview sample. 
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Table 10 

STUDENT CHOICE OF FRIENDS BY PARENTS' COUNTRY OF BIRTH AND IQ 



Chosen 



Chooser 



Linguistic and ^ \ Totai 

quantitative IQ N of 

(ML d MQ) of chooser choices 



Australian or ES 



NES 



% iower 



% higher 



% lower 



% higher 
iQ 





(J iNto migrant) {a) 












Australian or 














ES(6) 


lower IQ 


91(c) 


46 


31 


15 


3 


NES(rf) 


lower IQ 


98 


17 


3 


68 


11 


Australian or ES 


higher IQ 


156 


19 


73 


3 


5 


NES 


higher IQ 


38 


11 


47 


13 


29 


Uoys School 2 


(25% NES migrant) 












Australian or ES 


lower IQ 


74 


57 


19 


20 


1 


NES 


lower IQ 


57 


12 


11 


60 


14 


Australian or ES 


higher IQ 


74 


20 


62 


5 


n 


NES 


higher IQ 


24 


4 


21 


25 


46 


ulrls School 5 


(43% NES migrant) 












Australian or ES 


lower IQ 


64 


48 


16 


31 


3 


NES 


lower IQ 


106 


15 


4 


67 


8 


Australian or ES 


higher IQ 


88 


11 


56 


2 


28 


NES 


higher IQ 


51 


2 


27 


22 


45 


uiris School 6 


(40% NES migrant) 












Australian or ES 


lower IQ 


75 


65 


11 


11 


3 


NES 


lower IQ 


109 


6 


5 


77 


9 


Australian or ES 


higher IQ 


69 


13 


54 


10 


22 


NES 


higher IQ 


55 


7 


38 


15 


35 


Co-cd School 10 


(16% NES migrant) 












Australian or ES 


lower IQ 


74 


57 


19 


20 


1 


NES 


lower IQ 


57 


12 


11 


60 


14 


Australian or ES 


higher IQ 


74 


20 


62 


5 


14 


NES 


higher IQ 


24 


4 


21 


25 


46 


Oo^Schoolll 


(13% NES migrant) 












Australian orES 


lower IQ 


159 


S2 


24 


15 


4 


NES 


lower IQ 


61 


36 


20 


41 




Australian or ES 


higher IQ 


143 


22 


61 


5 


3 


NES 


higher IQ 


16 


50 


25 




25 



(a) The preliminary school survey used mothcr'e country of birth and this was the basis for this classificalion 

of the schools in terms of NES migrant density. 
{b) Both parents bom in Eng!ish-^)caking countries. 

{c) Some students chose friends with one parent bom in an English-speaking country and the other bom in a 
non-English^pcaking country. As these arc not shown on this Ubic tl« sum of the pcrccntaacs may be 
less than 100%. 

(d) Both parents bom in non-English^pcaking countries. 

than half of the Greek, Italian and Maltese^ parents arrived before 1960 while more 
than half of the Lebanese and Yugoslav parents arrived after 1960, e.g. almost one- 
third of the Lebanese parents arriv^ during or afte* 1970. 

The pattern of family communication networks (Table 12) was drawn up from 
parents' responses to interviewers' questions.^ The findings mirror those of earlier 
studies. Most parents mainly use a language other than English when speaking to each 
other. The proportions in this category where both parents were bom in NES countries 
ranged from 100 per cent for the Lebanese families to 58 per cent for the miscellaneous 
group made up of parents from different NES countries. Ei^ty^ix per cent of the 
ES/NES group of parents spoke only English when communicating with each other. 

5. Questions in the interview schedule shown in Appendix B apply. 
34 



IPARENTS' YEAR OF ARRIVAL 

}Pn€ or both parents bom outside Australia 





Percentage of fathers who arrived: 



^ample description 



1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 
Before to to to to or 
N 1950 1954 1959 1964 1969 later 



Percentage of mothers who arrived: 



JTotal bom overseas 
iSex of their child: Male 

Femah 
|Pirents' country of birth: 
|Bk>th non-English-speaking coun* 
tries 

'^Another or different English- 
^ speaking countries 
iOne parent English-speaking 
J-l other non-English-speaking 
country 



424 
207 
217 



351 
43 



30 



10 
10 
10 



16 



13 



1950 1955 1960 1965. 
Before to to to to 
N 1950 1954 1959 1964 1969 



21 
18 
24 



23 



20 



18 
17 
19 



19 



12 



13 



12 
11 
12 



12 



12 



13 



24 
27 
21 



22 
35 



33 



16 
17 
14 



16 



16 



420 
203 
217 



355 6 
40 15 

25 4 



11 
8 
13 



30 
29 
30 



12 
!i 
12 



24 
28 
20 



11 :2 11 21 
3 15 15 35 



16 16 16 40 



46 
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IPARENTS' YEAR OF ARRIVAL 

^Both parents bom in non-English-speaking countries 



^Parents* country of birth 

' 

[Both Greek 
^BothlUiian 
jBoth Lebanese 
fBbth Maltese 
!Both Yugoslav 

(Another non-English-speaking 

country (both same) 
Different non- English-speaking 
countries 



Percentage of fathers who arrived: 



Percentage of mothers who arrived: 



1950 1955 I960 1965 
Before to to to to 
N 1950 1954 1959 1964 1969 



1970 
or 
later 



45 

5! 
31 
26 
45 

89 

58 



7 


22 


40 


18 


11 


2 


47 


2 


4 


64 


17 


6 


35 


29 


14 


12 


4 


52 


2 


14 


56 


14 




16 


3 


24 


27 


30 


38 




5 


11 


24 


23 


31 


19 


8 


19 




26 


15 


19 


31 


12 




4 


20 


18 


31 


27 


45 


4 


4 


16 


13 


8 


21 


7 


6 


32 


27 


90 


2 


12 


22 


4 


19 


29 


22 


3 


14 


12 


57 


19 


19 


30 


4 



m 

m 



!950 1955 1960 1965 
Before to to to to 
N 1950 1954 1959 1964 1969 



n 

14 

29 
23 
29 



12 



w 
1 



■m 

-^1 
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LANGUAGE OF FAMILY COMMUNICATION NETWORKS 
Families with one or both parents bom in non-English-speaking countries 



Father-— Mother % 



Faiher^tudent % 



Mother— Student % 



Student^ibliftgs % 



Family as group % 



Parents' country 
ofbirth 



Mainly Mainly Mainly Mainly 

N Only English other Only English other Only Mainly Mainly Only Mainly Mainly 
{a) English (Mother) (+Eng.) English (+ other) (+Eng,) English English other English English other 



m 

Only Mainly Mal^^ 
English Engllsn .otfim 



Both Greek 


47 


2 


4 


93 


4 


11 


84 


4 


4 


91 


56 


42 


2 


4 


14 




Bothlultan 


SI 


2 


6 


92 


10 


24 


66 


6 


22 


73 


82 


14 


4 


14 


31 




Both Lebanese 


39 






100 


2 


8 


90 


5 


5 


90 


74 


3 


23 


10 


5 




Both Maltese 


25 




24 


76 


39 


26 


35 


40 


28 


32 


88 


8 


4 


36 


36 


' m 


Both Yugoslav 


45 




9 


Si 


12 


16 


73 


2 


27 


71 


62 


8 


30 


5 


23 


Another non-English- 


































speaking country 


































(both same) 


89 


7 


9 


84 


20 


22 


59 


17 


12 


71 


71 


19 


10 


24 


18 


DiflTerent non> 


































English-speaking 


































countries 


56 


21 


21 


58 


44 


17 


38 


49 


15 


36 


84 


6 


10 


46 


18 




One parent English* 


































speaking the other 
































non-English-speaking 
































country 


21 


86 


5 


10 


86 


5 


10 


86 


5 


9 


90 


5 


5 


86 


5 


Si 



(a) As number of responses varied between categorifs, the largest number is shown. 
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Over four- Sfths of the Greek and Lebanese parente spoke mainly in a language other 
thwi English when addressing chUdren in the family context, A»^ii08t three^uarters of 
Italian and \ ugoslav parents also employed a ianfl^ othw'than Englisb In such cir- 
cumstances. However, most of the chikbcn in our survey used 'only English'. <* *mausly 
English' when speaking to siblings. . '^-.U^-^^^^^^^:'"'^'-' 

It can be concluded that a high rate of retention of thetW^Mi^liis occurrei^ 
in Np origin migrant homes. This finding is particularty rigniia^ 
that half of the parents m our study had migrated to Ai»trai^p«5^-1§«;'-^:'; 

As previously indicated, 46 per cen|of tli^ini«^1i^^iftiS«y^^ bom 
m NES countries were conducted in a lMguai|e,6(th«,thanin^ W 
particularly high proportiod m viewpf the fid^thirini^^W^ 
the «nt«^ew in English if at aUpo8ribfe..As^3^^|^^pii^ 
ethmc language vaned direcUy wiUi issceiicy 6KarriwL|i^feiir^^^^ 
four-fifths of the Greek and Lebane«,faterview:iw*^^S»t^^«S 
thwEnghsh while more than half of theYugostavint^vkSiSi^^^ 
When students were in their aade 10 yeatihey w^W^^by^^ 



language other than English in a series 6facayitk$ g:M04)7^^^^^L 
students; reports that the majority use a language irtlfer tWff^np^^ 
the family which vaUdates the fediogi based upon the pi^ 
tend to usea language other than English Icssfteque^^^^ 

Vanauons occurred among the ethmc groups in the prQ(K>Mkms of ^drjm 
a language other than English when writing. For example ^roxiniatciy^tWd^t^s 
the Greek and the Yugoslav origin children write letttEirs in ;£liuli^^ 
English whereas less than 10 per cent of the Maltese childrwi werb lh this catipgwy. 
Although approximately three-quarters of the Yugoslav parents arrived in Australia 
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LANGUAGE OF INTERVIEW BY PARENTS' YEAR OF ARRIVAL 
Both parents bom in non-English^peaking countries 



Mothers interviewed in Englishfa) 
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Parents' country >f birth 



Total 



Arrived 

before 

1965 



Arrived 
1965 to 
1969 



Arrived 
1970 or 

later Total 



Both Greek 
Both Italian 
?V)th Lebanese 
Both Maltese 
Both Yugoslav 

Another non-Erglish-speaking 

country (both same) 
Different non-English-speaking 

countries 



41 
44 
15 
20 
17 

.•»7 

41 



24 
59 
27 
80 
71 

81 

85 



5 
7 

11 
<3 

13 

27 
7 



14 
18 
83 
31 

78 



1 
1 

12 
15 
26 
9 



17 
33 
38 
44 



N % N % N % N % 



47 
52 
38 
26 
45 

90 

57 



22 
52 
21 
81 
46 

69 

79 



215 62 76 51 64(A) 33 355 54 



«>n«»"«ed in EngHih only if both pai«nu y>m proflcimt in Enilish. ud a* th* 
(*) One ES/NESmoth«r who arrived after 1 970 wa»»Uointervi#wed in e foreign tenguait. 
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-^^CTIVITIES IN WHICH STUDENTS USE A LANGUAGE OTHER THAN ENGLISH 
-Students with one or both parents bom in a non-En^h-speaking country (s) (a) 



Percentage who use a language other than English when: 



Parents* 
country 



Nof 
resnon- 



Speaking to 
the family 



Speakingto - Speakingm\ Usteningto 
friends Informally social gatherings radio 



Writing Reading magazifies Reading 

letters and newspapers books . 



Some- Some- Some* Some- 

Sf ;(b) Often times Never Often times Never Cfien times Never Often times Never 



Some- Some- , Some- 

Often times Never Often times J^tver Often times 



if 



n u 



I iKHhGreek 
|,BothIUlsan 
^•Both Lebanese 
fiBbth Maltese 
}^BpthYugo$hv 
f Ahothernon- 
English-speaking 
country (both 
sanse) 
' Different non- 
£nglish<«peaking 
countries 
One parent 
English-speaking 
other non- 
English-speaking 
country 



99 


73 


27 




19 


46 


35 


22 


53 


26 


18 


31 


51 


22 


46 ' 


32 


8 


42 


. 50 


: 7 


73 


60 


32 


8 


6 


28 


66 


3 


36 


61 


7 


23 


70 


10 


35 


55 


8 


42 


50 


4 


38 


66 


29 


5 


22 


46 


32 


14 


44 


42 


17 


22 


61 


14 


17 


69 


9 


19 


72 




27 


22 


48 


30 






85 






85 




20 


80 






92 






96 




44 


64 


32 


4 


7 


34 


59 


10 


34 


56 


1 


34 


59 


14 


50 


36 


1 


36 


57 


6 


190 


66 


28 


6 


17 


41 


42 


16 


36 


49 


9 


25 


67 


30 


28 


42 


19 


40 


42 


17 


60 


48 


32 


20 


12 


27 


61 


12 


35 


53 


8 


15 


77 


15 


23 


62 


9 


41 


51 


10 


71 


13 


25 


62 


7 


13 


80 


3 


10 


87 


1 


7 


92 


5 


9 


86 


6 


7 


87 


5 



34 

,27 
14 

30 



(a) Thi5 table also Includes those with only one parent bom in e non-English-speaking country. 

(b) As a number of responses varied between ♦'^icgorics. the largest number is shown. 
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Table 15 

ATTENDANCE AT CLASSES TO LEARN THEIR PARENTS' LANGUAGE 
Students whose parents' main language is not English 



Percentafe 
who never 

N whose attended Percentage who attended classes for: 
parents* main . classes in 



languageis theirparents' Lessthan Morethan 
Parents* country of bf h not English language lyr I-Syrs Syrs 





Both Greek 


97 


16 


7 


19 


60 


1 


Both Italian 


63 


70 


13 


10 


8 




Both Lebanese 


36 


72 


..(a) 


r 


Both Maltese 


21 


95 






I' 


Both Yugoslav 


37 


81 


14 






1 


Another non-English-speaking 














country (both same) 


176 


69 


11 


9 


10 




Different non-English-speaking 












countries 


51 


75 




• « 


10 



(a) Where cell frequendes are less than five no percentiget are shown. 

after 1959 only about one-third of the Greek parrats were reotnt arrivals. Table 15 re^ 
veals that in contrast to the remaining etimic groups a higb^proportion of Greek cM* 
dren (60 per cent) spent more than three years learning helps explain 

why a higher prqjortion of Greek children are able toi^tejet|ksui G^ : : ^ 

As might be anticipated from the above findings cm boy^^ excess.of 
one-third of students from each of tlje Greek, Lebanese iuiii yug^ gjoups stated 
that they 'often* help their parents by translating official foroB and letters from Eni^h 
(Table 16). They are also required to translate school notiqes and school reports. About 
half of the Itaii^xi and four-fifths of the Maltese children never translated official forms, 
letters etc. for their parents. 

STUDENTS AmiUDES TOWARDS CHILDREN OF NES ORIGIN 
LEARNING THEIR PARENTS' LANGUAGE 

Our results showing the high retention of ethnic language usage in the NES origin 
migrant family communication networks raise the issue of whether children of parents 
from NES countries should be given the opportunity to learn their parents* language. 

Smolicz and Harris (1977) reported that more than two-thirds of a sample of 
students from four ethnic groups they surveyed indicated their willingness to study their 
mother tongue, had it been offered at school In a survey of the attitudes of secondary 
and tertiary students of noi-migrant origin to ethnic Australians, Harris and Smolicz 
(1976) found that approximately half of the sample approved children of migrant ori- 
gin learning their parents' language in the family circle, but aUnost half of these did not 
support the preservation of ethnic language at the more formal group level such as 
school. 

Analyses in the present inquiry were based mainly on studentii* responses to an open- 
ended question which formed part of the Grade 10 questionnaire: Is it a good idea for 
children of parents from non-English-speaking countries to learn their parents' 
language?* 

Overall, the majority of students' responses indicated a general acceptance of the 
proposition (Table 17). Over 90 per cent of all the comments made by children of NES 
origin supported children's learning of their ethnic language. Sixty-three per cent of 
comments made by students with Australian-bom parents, 70 per cent of those made 
by the ES migrant group and 77 per cent of those made by the ES/NES group were also 
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TaUe 16 

^STUDENTS WHO TRANSLATE FOR THEIR PARENTS 

^ Students with one or more parents who speak a language other than En^ish (c) 



Percentage who help their parents by translatingfrom English: 



? Parents" 
country of birth 



N 
ofre- 
sponses(b) 



Official forms 
Some- 



Letters 



Newspapers 



Some 



Some- 



School notices 
Some* 



School reports 



Some- 



Often times Never Often times Never Often times Never Often times Never Often times Nev^f. 



99 


43 


42 


14 


51 


27 


22 


25 


43 


31 


30 


43 


26 


38 


31 


75 


19 


31 


50 


16 


31 


53 


11 


35 


55 


17 


35 


48 • 


17 


25 


39 


40 


37 


24 


50 


26 


24 


32 


37 


32 


46 


36 


18 


46 


22 


27 






78 






82 






78 






82 






44 


37 


30 


34 


33 


26 


42 


17 


38 


45 


37 


26 


37 


37 


16 


199 


21 


31 


48 


23 


27 


50 


12 


31 


57 


22 


26 


52 


24 


24 


65 


15 


22 


63 


11 


17 


72 




15 


79 


9 


17 


74 


8 


15 



f Both Greek 
I Both Italian 
f^r-^Both Lebanese 
^Both Maltese 
iBoth Yugosla- 
Another non*English- 
speaUing country (both 
[ same) 

; Different non-English- 
; speaking countries 
* One parent English- 
speaking other 
non-English-speaking 
country 



85 



94 



94 



98 



97 



ft 
77t^ 



97 



(a) This table also includes those with only one parent bom in a non-English-speaking country. 

(b) As number of responses varied between categories, the largest number is shown. 

(c) Where cell frequencies arc less than five, no pervwitages are shown. 
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affirmaiivc. Some of the students gave practical reasons, based on the need for migrant 
children to communicate with parents, relatiotis and friends, and the ways in which the 
duidren could assist their parents by tranMatii« for.them andlheipiM^^ 
Enghsh. Others mentionH ti»e cultural signifiqbccdf etiiflac llng^M and tlw benefiu 
of knowing more than one language. NiEC^or^gin::dg^^n^sl^S^ 
pomted out that languages can be useful and!^tere«ting.-WlnleSane students, mainly 
from ES backgrounds, agreed that migiinr<chfld!« si^^; Iiiiri5"th&s^ 
language, they added the proviso that.ite,uie,sliiHiid'be restiiaed to hor»1md<thnic 
gathenngs. , • t^^ni- -> ^M'" ' i V ' ''^"^t":^; ^S^^ " 

Approximately one-third of the replies of "t^e stu^tt Auitrtfiah-fi^wi^te 
were opposed to migrant chadr«n leaniing|^pi&^te|li^^ 
cent of the comments made by students froirw'ESmvant'JjiaMM^ 
those from the ES/NES group and 8 ptr c^tMimmt^^M'^m^ 
aUo opposed to the notion, A number of stfiabti iJrft t&l^W of^S^S^w 
divided migrants and Australians. CHhexs 2^iMigi|tfiitli^tifc^S^li^^^ 
Enghsh should not be allowed into Austrdii^arHi ,ii|p|i?|e]$^ 
trahans feel excluded and threatened when they^cw^SotufeaMi^lafets-a^ 
Jscusing. This latter view has also been wpprMll^»icmSit{19fe 
that the inabihty of immigrants to commuiucate;ih'rfi^iK3»«!^em^^^ 
tagonism to English speakers. In tiie preicht:8tudttfii«iWW^S;i»U^^ 
strongly antagonistic to migrants and raorted to name ciU^'^IBS^BS^&.si-'^ • 

T 'e responses made by students were.ckast^ into fmif^t^jrief 
an 'attitude' to migrant children leanung their poiraUlla^y^lm j^^^ 
were; positive, negative, neutral and »mWwleni Jlie;resultSi wWch are 
Table 18, reveal Uiat 56 per cent of the itudrotsiitfe J^wt^^ 
that it is a good idea for children from .NESTbMiroiinds::^^ 
language. Comparative figures for the remaining graKUps war. l^S.p^ cM^^'iUidmts 
from ES migrant backgrounds, 72 per cent of the ES/NKiibupi^ 
group of students witii parents bom in ^fES 66untri4'Ovorai, t h^ter pr^ortibh of 
boys than girls (3 1 per cent compared witii 19.per cent) gsvels negative raqxmse to tiie 
question. Perhaps this result reflects the more favourable -attitudes that>^ hold 
towards languages and the humanities (see Meade, 1981 ). 

It is interesting to note that 9 per cent of the NES oripn student group made at least 
one comment exhibiting negative attitudes towards migrant children learning their 
parents* language (Table 18). This result may indicate tiiat a small proportion of tiie 
NES migrant students may be somewhat.alienated from tiieir parents' culture. In sev- 
eral of the replies, for example, the students appeared to be resisting their parents' 
wishes concerning adherence to cultural values which tiie children conader inappropri- 
ate in Australia. 

There are several explanations as to why about one-third of students with 
Australian-bom parents responded in the negative to the question regarding tiie leam- 
ing of ethnic languages by children of parents from NES countries. Perhaps these 
students are merely reflecting a hardline assimilationist perspective and ho e that all 
migrants will speak only English. 

Another possible explanation is provided by the results of two questions which fo- 
cused on general attitudes towards migranU. Students were asked to respond to two 
pairs of attitude statements which are listed in Table 19. The rcsulu of students who 
chose the negative statement of each pair as best expressuig their own opinion rather 
than the positive (TaNes 19A and 19B) reveal about four-fifths of the group of students 
with both Australian-bom parents agreed with the negative of the two statements in 
each case, whereas four-fifths of the group of students with parents of NES origin 
favoured the positive of the two statements on both occasions. The groups of migrant 
students from ES backgrounds and those of ES/NES origin tended to be equally div- 
ided in their responses to the questions posed. 
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fUDENTS' COMMENTS IN RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION- 
,iT A GOOD IDEA FOR CHILDREN OF PARENTS FROM NON-ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES TO LEARN THEIR PAREKil$*| 



i0 itudenU by parents' country of birth 



• — rife 



t 



Parents' country of birth 



Total 
sample 



Male 



Female 



Both 

Both fiofhEnglish 
Australian spealdng 



Another or . 4NM(^| 
different ^'^^ 
English- 
speaking 
countries 



'^Rank order 



NC 


% 


Arc 


% 


NC 


% 


NC 


% 


NC 


% 


NC 


% 


471 


15 


199 


15 


272 


15 


254 


16 


110 


15 


75 


15 


414 


13 


155 


12 


259 


14 


192 


11 


129 


17 


68 


14 


38 


1 


13 


1 


25 


1 


21 


1 


13 


2 


4 


1 


923 


(29) 


367 


(28) 


556 


(31) 


477 


(28) 


252 


(34) 


147 


(»)(«) 


368 


12 


113 


9 


255 


14 


108 


6 


188 


25 


46 


9 


282 


9 


117 


9 


165 


9 


114 


7 


108 


14 


44 


9 


111 


4 


43 


3 


68 


4 


65 


4 


8 


1 


32 


6 


75 


2 


27 


2 


48 


3 


42 


2 


10 


1 


14 


3 


186 


(6) 


70 


(5) 


116 


(6) 


107 


(6) 


18 


(2) 


46 


(9) 


169 


5 


65 


5 


104 


6 


98 


6 


28 


4 


29 


6 



it-T: 

^UBrmtive tUtemetits 

^The ethnic language is a help in communi- 

fc^ with parents 

iittful if they return to their parents' 
If - honieland 
^; with relations, ethnic friends 
^SdMotal 
Languages are: useful interesting 
Yes [unconditional] 
"^Ya [conditional] 

; but restrict its use to: 
|l' home, ethnic gatherings 

but team English well, too 
tSvbtoCal 

^Yes — if they want to 



It 
16 

'Ml 

5 --^i 
7 




54 



"n 
4 



i 
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S'rtle 17— continued 

Students by parents' country of birth 



Pi 

1^ 



I 



■i 
s 

m 



Poi Wts ' country of birth 



Total 
sample 



Male 



Female 



Both 

Both nofhEngllfh 
Australian speaking 



Another or 

different 

English- 

speaking 

countries 



One'param 
Bnglisht$M 

otheril'^'^^ 




NC %\ NC 



% NC 



% NC 



NC % NC 



% 



'^9''^^i ^^^"ic language enables students 
\tg assist their parents: 
I^W translating 
p£ by helping them leam English 
Saktotal 

Ik^'''^^^ ^'^'"^ l^^guage helps them to 
^predate their ethnic origins: 
i% making them familiar with their cultural 
|: backgrounds 
by helping them to appreciate their parents' 
language 
Subtotal 

'Migrant children are lucky to have the chance 
Tfo learn another language from their parents 

Totals of affirmative statements 

Negative statements 

;^he ethnic language divides the community: 

p it separates migrants fror? Australians 428 

* * migrants who can't speak English should be 

excluded 30 

I ERIC 



94 
63 
157 


3 
2 
(5) 


28 
24 
52 


2 
2 


66 
39 
105 


4 
2 
(6) 


57 
41 
98 


3 
2 
(6) 


23 
9 
32 


3 
1 


8 
6 
14 


2 
1 

(3) 


5 
5 
10 


92 


3 


37 


3 


55 


3 


40 


2 


31 


4 


19 


4 


U 


10 
102 


(3) 


5 
42 


(3) 


5 
60 


(3) 


2 
42 


(3) 


7 
38 


1 

(5) 


1 

20 


(4) 


1 


33 


1 


11 


1 


22 


1 


11 


1 


17 


2 


3 


• • 


1 



2 220 (70) 837 (63) 1383 (76) 1055 (63) 673 (91) 349 (70) 100 



14 
1 



199 
10 



15 
1 



229 
20 



13 311 
1 26 



18 
2 



22 
1 



72 
3 



14 
1 



13 



7M 

m 

i 
.1 



Australians feci excluded when migrants use 
their ethnic languages 
Subtotal 

No unconditional 

Students could suffer if they learn an ethnic 
language because:(b) 
it will take too much time and/or confuse 
them 

it will disadvantage them with peers 
Svbtotal 

No [antagonistic] 

. Ethnic languages are useless in Australia 
Yes [but meant in a sarcastic way] 

TotAb of Begfttive statements 



19 


1 


11 


1 


8 




17 


1 






2 






477 


(15) 


220 


(17) 


257 


(14) 


354 


(21) 


23 


(3) 


77 


(15) 


13 


194 


6 


127 


10 


67 


4 


128 


8 


19 


3 


34 


7 


8 


49 


2 


29 


2 


2x) 


1 




z 


7 


1 

1 


7 


t 




33 


1 


12 


1 


2i 


1 


22 


1 


4 




5 


I 


1 


82 


(3) 


41 


(3) 


41 


(2) 


54 


(3) 


11 


(i) 


12 


(2) 


4 


43 


1 


22 


2 


21 


1 


33 


2 


1 




7 


1 


2 


27 


1 


12 


1 


15 


1 


19 


1 


2 




4 




1 


15 


• • 


8 


1 


7 




12 


1 






2 






838 


(26) 


430 


(34) 


408 


(22) 


600 


(36) 


56 


(S) 


136 


(W) 


28 



Neutral statemeiits 

Undecided 
Other 

Touts of neutral statements 
Granci toUl 



40 


1 


31 


2 


9 


1 


24 


1 


5 


1 


9 


2 


1 


34 


2 


21 


2 


13 


1 


21 


1 


6 


I 


6 


I 


1 


74 


(3) 


52 


(4) 


12 


(2) 


45 


(2) 


11 


(1) 


15 


(3) 


2 



3132 100 1 319 100 1 813 100 1 700 100 740 100 5W lfi« 130 



(fl) Subtotals may not always cqufil the sums ofindividuals percentages, due to rounding off. 

\b) This category shows some degree of concern for migrants, so has been regarded as neutral in the subsequent attitudinal recording for individuals. 
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Table 18 

ATTITUDES TOWARDS MIGRANTS LEARNING THEIR PARENTS' LANGUAGE 
As sfK)wn m answers to thcqucstkm: *Is it a good idea for children of parents from 
non-English-spcaking countries to learn U rir parents* language?' 
All students by parents' country of Wrth 



Sample description 



Positive Negative Neutral 
Total respondees respondees respondees 
respondecs (a)(b)(c) (d) (e) 



Ambivalent 
respondees 
(positive d 



Total sample 
Sex: Male 
Female 



Parents' count ry of birth: 
BothAustra a 

Both non-English-speaking 
countries 

Another or difTerci.i English- 
speaking countries 

Onr parent English-speaking 
other non-English-speaking 
counL-y 



N 


% 




% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


2 370 


100 1545 


65 


588 


25 


124 


5 


113 


5 


1098 


100 


648 


59 


345 


31 


80 


7 


25 


2 


1272 


100 


897 


70 


243 


19 


44 


3 


88 


7 


1338 


100 


745 


56 


421 


32 


79 


6 


93 


7 


503 


100 


438 


87 


36 


7 


18 


4 


11 


2 


399 


100 


258 


65 


98 


25 


21 


5 


22 


6 


98 


100 


71 


72 


19 


19 


5 


5 


3 


3 



(i) The ethnic language ir i help in communication 

(u) Languagesare: useful, interesting 

(ill) Yes-[conditional] 

(iv) Yes,iftheywantto 

( V) laming the ethnic language enables studenu to assist their MitnU 

fvH V^^l? h^n" " "1"*;^ '° appreciate their ethnic origins 

(c) A more detailed frequency count of combinations of positive and negaUve ,«ponses is shown in Table 

l]?^""* '"^''^ " "^'-e attitude towards migranu and ethnic 

(i) Ethnic languages divide the communily 

(i|) Ethnic languages are useless in Australia 

(III) No^lanlagonistic] (includes name calling etc.) 

(IV) Yes- {but meant in a sarcastic way] 

(v) No- (unconditional] 

?;SSeS^ " -'^"^ or were not able to be coded 

(i) Students could suffer if they learn an ethnic language 

(») Undecided or not committed 

(iii) Uncodcd 
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fSTUDENTS' ATTITUDES TO MIGRANTS 
^kll Students by parents' couii*'^ of birth 



r- 



f Parents' country of birth 



First pair cf attitude statements 

(a) Having a lot of migrants has been a (a) 
very gc^odthingfor this country 

(b) Having a lot ofmigranis has not been 

so goodfor this country (b) 



Percentage response of which 
statement chosen 



Second pair of attitude statements-s^ 

Australians had better look out, or^.^ 
they will^ that migrants wilt ^ 
take over the country . jr^ 

Migrants have addai much of value j6i 
the country ':iM 

Percentage response cf wkk 
statement chosen :M 



Nwko — 
answered 




(b) 


Nwho 
answered 


(a) 


2544 


37 


63 


2 522 


57 


1219 


34 


67 


1 198 


60 


1 325 


40 


60 


1324 


55 


1435 


17 


83 


1425 


75 


542 


79 


21 


542 


18 


413 


46 


54 


406 


51 


96 


52 


48 


94 


42 



■1 



f Total sample 
ISex: Male 

Female 
|;Parents' countr>" of birth: 
Both Australian 

Both non-English*speaking countries 
Another or different Englbh-speaking countries 
One parent English-speaking other non-English-speaking 
country 



i 

i 



pSTUDENTS' ATTITUDES TO MIGRAN-re 
Students with both parents bom in non-English-speaking countries 



1 



First pair of attitude Statements 

(a) Having a lot of migrants has been a (a) 
very ^)od thing for this country 

(b) Having a iotofmigrants has not been 

so good for this country (i,) 



Second pair of attitude statements 



Australians had better io(^ out, <^S^^ 
th^y^ltfindthatmigrataswill 
takeover the country . 
Migrants hdife added fnuek ofvalueip% 
the country Z '^^ 



Parents* country of birth 



Nwho 
answered 



Percentage response of which 
statement chosen 



Both Greek 
.Both Italian 
;.:Both Lebanese 
-Both Maltese 

Both Yugoslav 

>^ther non-English^peaking country (both same) 
Dincrcnt non-English-speaking countries 



99 
72 
36 
27 
45 
199 
64 



88 
81 
81 
70 
78 
77 
75 



Nwho 
answered 



12 
19 
19 
30 
22 
23 
25 



99 
71 
37 
27 
45 
198 
65 



Percentag^respmseofw^ 



statemeta chosen 



11 
11 

n 

22 
13 
22 

25 




The disparity in the resulu between the question on NES chUdren learning their eth* 
nic language and the ^attitudes to migrants* questk>ns for the nonrNESf pri^ students 
deserves some comment Over 60 per cent of tlKM. students, support the proposition 
that it is a good idea for chHdren of iMMntsi^r^ or^ funili^ to learn their 
parents' language. Half of the mm*NES c^itjn itudentSi in Sbolicz and 

Harris (1976)» who supported.tjbe learning of ethnic jangiugem^^ drcle, did 
not support language preseryatim attbe question 
about teaching ethnic languages ilwohoA ^ hompk^ presiemt inqimy, a simi- 
lar fall-off in suRXMt m^t have rendted^:]^^^ 
treated the language question as $n edu^icm^ 

issue i.e. any education is basicsily a g(X)d dk&^ Ho faced with the.pairs of 

statements reflecting an attitude to migiMt^^ gro^ uiost iK>n^^ chose 
the negative partner jn the i)«ff. ]|^apt^^ 

despite claims that Australian sbi^^ is j^omi^^^ im more tdenmt; atti- 

tudes appear not to have chan^m&hfi*^^ r/- 

It is likely that s^nne studmts.v^ AusU^^^ Patents were opposed to migrant 
children learning their paimts* languagr of racial prejudice. 

Some of our case studies which fdtow su^s(est that there fun^ pockets of Aus* 
tralian children with highly aggrea^ve attttu^ 

Students were invited to use their ethi^^ th^ r^Ues to Uie ques* 

tion on migrant children leaning thdr^'pamits\I^^ was very revoking to 

see the elaborated conunents made by some of t]>e NES brigm migrant students who 
had written only one-sentence replies to the open«ended questions they answered in 
English. We have included several of these re^Kmses in the case studies which follow. 

Case studies were developed frcmi responses to the questions: 'How have migrants 
settled into this country?' and *Is it a good idea for children of parents from non- 
English-speaking countries to learn their parents' language?* 



CbmtiBMGMis 

IQ= 1 28 (high); aspired to HSC in Grade 9 and/or Grade 10; school accreditation— high HSC. 

Christina was bom in Australia but both her parents were bom in Greece. She is an only 
child. Her father is a building constructor who also has units for rental Her mother does some 
factory dressmaking at home, in Grade 11, Christina a^ired to attend univenity, as she had 
done all through secondary school. She h(^)ed to become a lawyer or a chartered accountant. 

Both English and Greek are spckcn in the family home, and Christina speaks Greek to her 
parents and grandparents. She learnt Greek as a first language but hc^ to speak English 
when she was 2 or 3 years old. She can read and speak Greek as well as she can English, but 
indicated that she understood and wrote English better than Greek. She went to ethnic 
language classes for more than 3 years and only recently stopped attending them. She indicated 
that she found these classes useful but did not find them enjoyable. 

When filling out the questionnaire she indicated that she *often* speaks Greek to the family 
and reads Greek newspapers or magazines. She 'sometimes' speaics Greek to friends or at social 
gatherings and 'sometimes' writes letters in Greek. 'Sometimes' she also listens to ethnic radio 
and Greek records, or goes to a Greek film. 

Christina also indicated that she 'never' had to in erprct for her parents when they were 
talking to English^pcaking people but that 'sometiR ts' she translated official forms, letters, 
newspapers, school notices and school reports. She ac ded that her parents ' . . . don't need 
help except when letters are written badly and they can't make out the wording or unless a few 
'big' words come into articles'. 

In replying to the question 'Should migrant children learn their parents' languages?' she 
wrote: 

Yes, I feel it is very good. It helps you in later life and, in most cases, to communicate with your own fam- 
ily I feel it is really great when a person can learn more than one language as it will come in handy In 
travelling and to help communicate with migrants while carrying out your job. Having parents who 
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H *»«"^n^ » of great ^Wantage to the chUd as.H wfll t id it wct.to learn. Some mi- 

S grants also move back and it would be a great help if the chUd knew the c.4intry'$ lahj^. I $peakand 

SthS^T • • • w<«neeIlhavemoreoftnadv?uUaiethanil^ 

1 Christina seems to have experienced racial prejudioc by children of Australian 

ongin for. when asked 'What would make school a better place to attend?*, she r^liedr 
Forme--not somuch prcjudiceagainst New Auttralianso. 

In reply to thcqucstion 'How have migrants setUedmtdtMs^^ . - 

I feel ihey have helped the industry but th^ have b^ cruiW 

si« and I feci sorry for th«n. M^ybc that's why they can't sioem to leaUy assimilate and break into this 
cuKurc~theyrcbctngpushcdbackmtoth«rown.IfeelveTysorryforthcm. , > 

PetmeMonsi : - 

lQ=l()6(mcdium);a^redtoHSCinGiades9andl(h,sdK)rfaccrc^ 

Pctrorc was bom m Poland and the famUy/came tpjAti$M»irfieillfe;i^?itt 
mothcraiid father appear to tescparutcdiandlh^lWci^^ 

HesaidthathisfatherworiaaUpetnrfstatloaHisI^^ ii'- 

In Grade 1 1 Pctrore hoped tocompMe.HSCah<latt««l«a^ 
putcrprpgrammer.7hishadalsobeenhis^>6at^^ 'J;p^SH^f''d.\ : 

Pctrorc did not begin tospeak EngBsh unttf hecam^ hestfll 
uses Polish wh«n q>eaking to his nwth«»^hii:<^^ 
speaks, reads and writes Polish better than he;doa Bj^a^ 

he mdicatcd that he 'often* uses Polish to write Utim and 'o^' WiitilS^^^i&^L 
magaancs and books. He *aomettoes* uses Polish li^speaKi^ tb 
sometimes' listens to Polish records or Pom eUmic nulid taoadcasts^ aal •»6TOa»a* 
Polish films. He 'sometimes* translates for his mother when she ts talking b Endih-M»ealdng 
people and 'somcUmes' Iielps her by translating offidal forms, letters, neWMMipers. school 
notices and reports. 

His reply to the question concerning whether migrants should learn thdr parents* lai^uaflc 
shows a certain d^rce of pride in hb Polish heritage. It was written in Polish. 
Yes. I think that children ought to learn the language of their parents. Having an additional languaae 
may always come in handy ^'hen choosing a career, for example dealing with tourisu also ctrenS^ 
the tics (bond) between the child and other children who come from the same country. The child aite 
proud of the fact that he knows more languages than his peers, he may feel a fully entitled membd'of a 
big ethnic (national), group and generally in the future if he wishes to visit his fathcriand the knowledge 
or the language would enable him to make new friends and take part in different events. 

When asked how migrants had settled he emphasised the cffca that migrants had had on the 
Australian scene: 

There is a wide range of services and product^ introduced by migrants. This has resulted in more jobs. 
Mei Wong 

IQ = 131 (high); ai p'red to HSC in Grade 9 and Grade 10; school accreditation— high HSC. 

Mci's parents arc Chinese and she was bom in Hong Kong. She is the youngest in a family of 
4 girls. The family came to Australia when she was 9 vears old. Her father works as a barman 
and her mother works in a factory. 

In Grade 10 Mci had hoped to attend university and become a physiotherapist but by Grade 
1 1 she aspired to attend a secretarial or business college in order to obtain a job in bank or as a 
secretary. 

Mci's first language was Cantonese Chinese, and Chinese is still the main language spoken in 
the home. However, Mci and the two sisters closest to her own age also converse in English. 
Although Mci did not speak English until she was 10 years old, she says that she understands 
English better than Chinese, and can only read Chinese 'not very much' and writes Chinese 
only Very little'. 

Mei attended special English classes in primary school and found them enjoyable. 

When filling in the questionnaire Mei indicated that she 'sometimes' interprets for her 
parents when they are talking to English^pcaking people, and she 'sometimes' translates 
official forms, letters, newspapers and school notices. She indicated that she 'often' translates 
her school reports for her parents and 'often' fills in forms in English for them. 
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I n reply to the question 'Should migrant children tearn their [parents* foni^ge? * Met said: 
Yes, definitely: It often diitre«cs parenU thit thrtr diiWrcn, in •dq>tihgUie rttw countiyi forget their 
Home country to which they owe allegiance. Abo/if thcir-pjirents do not'^i9)eak Eh^h, the children 
oti^t to be able to bri(^ the communication gap tietwees th^ PfTfmts and everything that goes on 
around them. If children are unable to communicate injtlkdfpa^ no 
Engliftb, feneration and communication gapaimd 1^ 

In reply to the question 'How have tn^|rant$ tettted into this couhtry1^\ she repliedt 
The children have ai&milated well The woricm uiually manage to find jobs. Many <^ migrants, 
especially women IVe seen, teem to find life bonng. Often migrants keep to themselves* Sometimes there 
are migrant ghettos, with some members being layabottts> 



AkxMndnP»pMllMnlo 

IQ « 130 (hi^); aspired to HSC in Grade 9 and/or Grade 10; school accreditation—high 
HSC. - 

Alexandra was bom in Australia but her father was bom in Italy and. h^ inother in 
Yugoslavia. Her father woHcs as a storeman for QANTAS and t^r mother d' j notwprk out*^ 
side the home. In Grade 1 U Atexandra hoped 'to attend univerkty td^ 

Alexandra spoke Italian as her first language, but learnt E^iA whimi^ v^2pr 3 years 
old. She reported that she speaks, undersUnds^ reads and writes Ei^h HoXVct than she does 
Italian, although she attended Italian language classes up until rec^tty fora period of more 
than 3 years. She indicated that s! ? had found them usefuVlHit not enjoyable. She'speaks both 
Italian and English to her parents in the home but speaks only £ngUsh to her youn^ Mother 
andsistcr. 

When filling in the questionniure she indicated that she *never* interpreted for her parents 
and •never' helped them by translating official forms, new^pcrs, etc. However, she "^me- 
times* filled in forms or moic lettersin En^ish fdrthem. 

When she answered the question concerning whether it is a good idea for children of parents 
from non-English*5peaking countries to ieam their parents* i^guage, she gave logical reasons 
to support the leaming of the ethnic language, but stressed migrants* obligation to learn the 
language of the country in which they have chosen to live. Her answer was written in Italian. 
Yes, I <hink that the language of the parents (relativet) is important and 1 have an advantage over the 
other children. But the parents must learn the language of the country in which they live and this is more 
imporunt because this is the country in whidi they have chosen to bring up their children. But, they 
must have a way in which their chiMrrn learn their language in case one day the children wish to visit 
their parents* country. With this language their children will benefit and another language can always 
help them. But they must treat the language of their parents as a second language and the one of the 
country in which they are living as the first 

When asked how migrants have settled in this country, Alexandra identified all Australians 
as migrants. She replied: 
I think they have settled in comparatively well. Apart from some Australians who are racially prejudiced 
and who do not realize that once they too were migrants. Australia is built up of a country of migrants 
lest them be 1st generation or lOth generation Australians. 



George Lopez 

IQ = 89 (low); aspired to the HSC in Grades 9 and 10; school accreditation— low SC. 

George and his parents were bom in Uruguay and arrived in Australia when George was 14 
years old. His father is a process worker and his mother doesn*t work outside the home. 

In Grade 10, George wanted to be an accountant. He hoped to complete HSC and go on to 
university. However, he left school after completing his SC: 

I left secondary school because there were not enough places for all the boys who wished to do 5th form, 

plus language problems. 

However, he had not given up study, and was attending Bankstown Technical College. He was 
doing the diploma entrance course and still hoped to do something with mathematics— either 
computer programming or accountancy. 

George spoke only Spanish until he was 14 years old, and the family converse in Spanish in 
the home. He attended special English classes at high school. He reads, writes, understands and 
speaks Spanish better '^an English. In answering the questionnaire he indicated that he 'often* 
writes letters in Spanish and sometimes listens to Spanish on the radio or reads Spanish 
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I have settled down alright my parents have and I think most migrants have settled down but they cannot 
allow their customs to be free m this country. 



ncwspa{^rs, magazines and books. He never speaks Spanish at social gatherings, or sees 
bpanis^i films. He rsportec ihat he *sometimcs* interpreted for his parents when they were talk- 
ing to English^pcaking people and he ^sometimes* translated official forms, letters, 
newspapers, school notices and school reports for them. He *nevcr* wrote letters or filled in 
forms in English for his mother. 

When asked to reply in his own language to the question concerning whether it is a good idea 
for childrcri of parents from non-En^ish-speaking countries to learn their parents' languafic, 
he wrote (m Spanish): *^ *6«*h5^ 

Yes, I think it's a gcod idea that the children who« puenuart not Australian Icam their parents' native 
tongue bcc?^usc in homes of most immigrants they usually speak the idiom of their native countiy as 
English seems to be very dimcult to !cam at their age. Qeskles children would also be able to understand 
their parents cultural background by means of their foreign idiom. It may also be of some use if one day 
they dcode to return to their native country, or to aitist other |>eople who «>eak the same idiom and 
havcprobIt.nswithEngiishorevcrtcachtheirlanguageinAu$tf^ . «nrciaiQmana 

W^.en asked how migrants have settled into this country he showed appreciaUon of ethnic 

language media and government help. v 
1 1 Wnk that now the migrants are more comforUbles [sicj in Australia, because there're newspapers M 
wntten m many languages, more help by the Australian Government to the immigrants. Thmh a m 
special radio than [sic] only have programs in languages other than English. 

MicbMelFntioi 

use ^^''^ ^"^"^ ^ ^""^Z"' ^"^"^ "^^^^ accrcditation^medium 

Michac! was born in Australia but his parents were bom in Italy. His father works as a 
storeman at the docks and his mother works in a hospital laundry. 

InGradt I I Michael hoped to attend university and tlien work as a chartered accountant or 
as a geography teacher. He had al aspired to universHy in Grade 10. In answer to the ques- 
tion concerning the influence of his parents on his hopes about education and jobs he wrote: 

My parents are very helpful to me although they are hnmigranls. they help me through my school by tell- 

;ng me to be patien: and to try hard and give me what I need for schooling. 

Micharl »eamt English as a first language, but both English and lulian are spoken in the 
home However he said that he speaks English to all members of his family. He indicated that 
he understands Engmh best and that he speaks and reads only *some' Italian and cannot write 
It He never attended Italian knguage classes. When filling out the questbnnaire he indicated 
that he sometimes listened to Italian recordings or read Italian newspapers ormagazines. and 
sometimes helped his parents ay interpreting for them when they were talking to English- 
speaking people. However he *never* translated forms, etc. or wrote letters in English for his 
parents. 

When asked whether he thought it a good idea for migrant children to learn their parents' 
language Michael rephed: ^ 

I think it is a good idea that you know your parents' language. Although I cannot write or speak Itolian it 
would sometimes be wsier for me to be able to speak the language and help my parents when they need 
Sretand" ^^'"^ ^ language. But I can help my parents speaking simple English to them and they 

When asked how migrants had settled into this countrj' he wrote; 
i have settled down 
allow their customs 

Christinii Angelin! 

IQ = 97 (low); aspired to HSC in Grade 9 and/or Grade 10; school accreditation— low HSC 

Mr and Mrs Angelini were born in Italy but Christina was born in Australia. Her father 
works as a labourer in the railways and her mother is a cleaner at a high school. 

In Grade 1 1 Christina aspired to become a secretary or receptionist, and she was already 
working 1 5 hours a week as a doctor's receptionist. She hoped to co.nplcte >er HSC. and then 
do a course at technical college. She had had the same aspirations all through .iigh sch'X)!. 

Christina*s first language was Italian, but she began to speak English by the a^c of 3 years 
She still speaks Italian to her parents, but she speaks English to her two brothers. She says that 
she IS more proficient m English than Italian, but is still able to read, write and understand 
Italian. She had attended classes in Italian for more than 3 years, and was still attending them 
in Grade 9. although she reported t.iat she would have to leave. 
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In answer to the questionnaire, Christina indicated that she *often* used Italian when speak- 
ing to the family, at social gatherings and at ethnic school She also *oftett' uied it when listen- 
ing to the radio and to records. Christina ^sometimes' uses Italiain when ^iealdngto friends 
informally or when going to films, and ^sometimes* writes letters in Iti^^or reads Italian 
language newspapers or mapzincs* She reported that she *oftcn' interprets for hier- parents 
when they arc talking to English-speaking people^ and *oftcn' helps them by translating oiBdal 
forms, letters, newspapers, school notices and reports and news on TV. 

When asked whether migrant children should learn their parents* language, Christina re- 
plied with an example of how she uses her.bilingual skii to help other migrants. The trans- 
lation of her reply is as follows: 

Yes, because I can help my parents who do not underaiand English. When I woric for the doctor, people 

come who do not know bow to speak English and want someone to help. I am there and I speak Italiait 

and I can explain to the doctor what's wrong with them, and what they want 

In answer to the question 'Write a few lines about how you find teachers.at.your school', 
Christina wrote as part of her answer. 
Many teachers don't like migranu and that's probaWy why most migrant parenU are always in a lower 
class. I notice at our school all the Australians are in 4A while aU the migrants are in ^ and they can do 
just about the same type of work if ihcy were only given a chance. Teachen though are « great help and I 
like them all, they're a great bunch and I have never have a better time at sdhocl.than tJus year. They 
have helped me a real lot and I'm very grateful. They always listen to you, and hdp you with a \sic] 
problems of school work. - ' 

When asked how migrants have settled, her reply mentioned only the reasons why migrants 
left their homeland and made no comment concerning life in Australia: 
They come from under-populated or over-populated countries. Come from land of poor soils. If there's a 
war to escape it and come to Australia. 



Maria KMrvouois 

IQ=« 109 (medium); aspired to the HSC in Grade 9 and/or Grade 10; school accreditation- 
high HSC 

In Grade 1 1 Maria aspired to attend university to study journalism. This had been her sec- 
ond choice in earlier years, when she had preferred a career in law. However, she had always 
hoped to attend university. 

In reply to the question concerning the influence that her father and mother had had on her 
hopes about education and jobs, Maria wrote: 

None at all. I have my own mind and Vm mature enough to make decisions for myself. They have not 
influenced me but they encourage me, 

Maria said she sometimes felt uncertain about getting the education or job she desired 
because: 

My parents are loo strict and I want to be able to go out and work and icil them to go to hell and the 
stacks of work at school and uni might get me down. 

Maria learnt both Greek and English from early childhood and the family speaks both 
Greek and English in the home. However, Maria says that she understands, speaks, reads and 
writes English best. She went to Greek language classes for 6 years, while she was in primary 
school, but although she found them 'useful' she indicated that she did not find them enjoyable. 
In answering the questionnaire she indicated that she 'often' speaks Greek to the family and 
'sometimes' speaks Greek to her friends or at social gatherings, and 'sometimes' writes letters in 
Greek. However, she 'never' goes to Greek films or listens to Greek radio or records. Nor does 
she ever read Greek books, newspapers or magazines. 

She also indicated that she 'sometimes' interprets for her parents and 'often' helps them by 
translating official fomts and 'sometimes' translates letters or newspapers. 'Sorr**imes' she 
writes letters or fills in forms in English for them. 

At the end of the questionnaire Maria commented: 

I know that many people don't think Tve got Greek parents cause 1 don't look it but I'm not ashamed to 
say so. But some foreigners make me sick and I put up with it more cause my own parents arc Greek. But 
I feel sorry for other people who have to put up with them. 

Although Maria said that she was not ashamed of her Greek origins, she seemed to want to 
reject any identification with the Greek or migrant communities. When asked whether migrant 
children should learn their parents' language, she wrote a short sentence in Greek, which when 
translated was: 
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They must learn the English language because they will live here and because Australia wiirbe their 
country. 

Then she added in English: 

How^s that for gas. My spellings not too hot though. Strictly though I think that they should learn 
English. My parcnU are Greek but I can't stand the other Greek chicks at school. They're a bunch of 
bloody dead .Tmcool. 

In answer to the question 'How have migrants settled into this country?' she wrote: 

They give everyone the especially if they can't speak English, have garlic hanging out of 

their socks and bug people yelling in their own language. Their [stc] frustrated. But some that have been 
here for a few generations are cool. 



KMrenJobosoa 

IQ«127 (high); a^ired to HSC in Grade 9and/or Grade \0; school accreditation-medium 
HSC. 

Karen's mother was bom in Denmark but Karen and her father were both born in Australia* 
Her father works as pharmaceutical adviser for the Health Conu^tssion. for silt hpspitiils in 
N.S.W. Her mother does not work outside the home. ' - 7 ^ ^ 

In Grade 1 1 , Karen aspired to attend a college of advanced education or teacbeii colhqse, as 
she had done throughout secondary school. She wanted to be either a public relations otBc^ or 
a secondary school English teacher. ' ' ' \ v * 

When asked whether migrant children should learn their parents* Uu^^ Karen replied: 
No. definitely not because if wogs etc. want to come to this country they shcjuld respect the fact that we 
speak English so they should too iu very peturWng [sic] to walk thm Rockdale and run into a crowd of 
sweaty smelly wogs who chatter off in some spick language. I'm not uying they are all h*ke this but k :yt' 
tunately everybody is tarred with the same brush. Speak the language inside there [sk] om home. x>.K 
Yes because soon the question will be have the English or Australians settled in this country there are too 
many of them. 



DooMldMMckie 

IQ=132 (high); aspired to HSC in Grade 9 and/or Grade 10; school accreditation-medium 
HSC. 

His father was bom in Scotland but Donald and his mother were bom in Australia. His 
father works as a clerk in the Main Roads Department, and his mother packs groceries at a 
supermarket. 

In Grade 1 1 Donald hoped to attend a college of advanced education and he aspired to be a 
teacher or a careers adviser. 
When asked whether migrant children should leam their parents* language he replied: 
Yes as it gives them an insight into the background and the nature of the language and a general outline 
of the lifestyle of your parenU. The language gives the child a general history of why the language was ac- 
tually formed as it was and who it was that actually created the language. It would also give the parenU a 
good feeling to know that they have been able to pass on their language to their children in an English* 
speaking country. 

When asked how migrants have settled into this country Donald admitted that Australians 
sometimes make it difficult for them: 

They have settled in fairly well in some cases but are apt to be disturi)ed by the rowdincss of the Aus- 
tralians towards them. 



JiUiMoLaady 

iQ= 1 31 (high); aspired to HSC in Grade 9 and/or Grade 10; school accreditation—high HSC. 

Both Jillian and her parents are Australian bom. Her father works as a sales reprwntativc 
and her mother works part time. 

In Grade 1 1 Jillian aspired to attend technical college after completing her HSC. She hoped 
to become a private secretary in a business firm. 
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In reply to the quesUon *Should migrant chUdren Icam their parenu* language?* JiUiari sup- 
ported the introduction of ethnic languages as school subjects, because Uus would rclicye the 
work load ofthe migrant students* She said: ' ' ' 

I think this is a good ides, but they sliouW tbo letni to ipeak EngB^ 

language of their parenU becausclthcy wiU get a better idea of both cultures. If they couW take their 

parenu* Ungusge as a subject at schod it would be e^ for them, 10 that they could spend 

on their other subjects, which they may no^ undcntam! too wdl because their parcnU arc not En^ 

speaking. 

When asked *How have migrants f ^.ded into this cjjuntry?' Jillian replied; 
When migranU come to Australia -they generally settle where there arc already people from their 
country living. Some mix in very well with Australians, but others always speak their own language and 
mix with only people from their own country. 



DeidreO'Rowkt , ^. . 

IQ« 1 1 5 (high); aspired to KSC in Grade 9 and/or Grade 10; school accrediUUon-medium 

SC 

Both Dcidrc and her parenU were bom in Australia. Her parents arc divorped andshe lives 
with her mother and stepfather. It is not clear whether she was Wfcrni!g l0>er.father or her 
stcpfathcrwhcnFhcwrotethathisjobwastoservesummonsesand'garnisKw^^^ • - ^ ' 

In both Grade 9 and Grade lODeidrchopedtogetajobihtheatriqal^iMrk-Jn Gra* 
aspired to complete HSC and then to attend the National Institute of PrtunaUc Alt. However, 
she returned to school for only 3 months after the School Certificate, then^left^to^^me a 

bank officer. . ^ j -i 

Deidrc strongly supported the idea that migrants need to learn English, and was also very 

sensitive about criticism of her own country. When asked whether migrants should learn their 

parents' language she wrote: 
Non» If these people arc going to come out and live in our country they should chl^nge some of th«r ways 
and means to the Australian ways. They ought to learn Australian ways and above all LEARN 
ENGLISH!!!— and step running our great country down! 

When asked how migrants had settled in this country Deidre elaborated on the same theme: 
Quite well, but I don't like the way they have their little communities— it's like another Italy and Greece 
all packed into one. If they aren't going to make a sUrt and mix with Australians and learn our Unguage 
they ought to go back to where they come from. 

These people won't have anything to do with Australians yet they'll Hve in our country. Also they come 
out to our country to get away from their's (take IreUnd, with their bombs, etc.) They come out and run 
Australia down-they just won't stop-yet they wont go back to their own country. Somi people settle 
in well and really make a 'go' of it, they try to change their ways and they learn English-thcse people, I 
feel they have got a right to slay in this country. But the rest-can go right back to their own fantastic 
mother countries! 



Joclyo Wnmkk 

!Q= 86 (low); aspired to HSC in Grade 9 and/or Grade 10; school accreditation— low HSv.. 
Both Joclyn and her parents were bom in Australia. Her father is retired, but he had been a 

storcman. Her mother works part time in a store. 
In Grade 1 1 Joclyn wanted to complete HSC and then attend a icchnical college. She 

aspired to be a veterinary nurse. 
In answer to the question is it a good idea for children of parents from NES countries to 

Icam their parents' language?' Joclyn wrote: 
No. If they are born In Australia they should Icam English. I feel if they want to Icam their own language 
why don't they go back to their own country instead. This is Australia not a combination of different 
languages of people. Over the years Australia has vastly turned into a foreign country which annoys me 
why cannot Australia be a Aussie land. Yes I agree it is good to know another language but why use it m 
Australia. Why not Icam it but speak it in theii own country. Australia should be keep as Australia. I feel 
it is unfair that Australia should be overun [sic] with foreigners and different migrants coming in we do 
not persist in travelling in other countries, yes maybe travel but we don't overun [sic] their country with 
Australians. 

She said when asked 'How have migrants settled into this country?' 

They have just crowded I've noticed. They have large families in Australia and want lo be natonished 
[sic] as an Australian citizen. The migranu have settled quite frequently and accordingly [sic] to me to 
quick. 
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J*mes Roberts 

When asked how migrante havesetUedintothiscountiy he wrote- 
Not very well, they .lw.y,«emto,etp«cedo„«pecidty If U«ya^^ 

come here unless tl^y havJe. l««m to ipetk Enfliih and not allowed to 

The diversity of student opinion indicated in the case studies towaitfe the t*- * --»«f 

:i^io7S^t^X':^Tc^^r " °f conuntmity^. J 



Teachers' .ttitiMlestow«rdc the tetcWng of ethiUclMguiiges la 

ar^'Ser'c^prnS?fttll\S^^^^ 

4So?srrr^^ 

cent thought that migrant students shSLe nToSJ.nuS^y "^^^^ 

municating with oven>ek subsidiary «,mSni« I findKo r^S^n* °l 
that have not chosen to learn ano[her iSlSJ °" °' P""^"^'"" 

gcst SoVeryillS,;^^^^^^ - ^."^ -n help their children. TT,e big- 

parentsMangu'age wSruSaTSSr''"'' ^^"^^ '^"8^8= f"'"' th.lr 
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CHAPTER 4 

Educational and -occupational aspirations 

INTRODUCTION 

A major aim of this investigation is to trace the connccticms between brightness, edu- 
cational opportunity, aspiraticms and accreditaticm. The notion of an institutional 
ideology, which was introduced in Chapter 2»'poitulate8 that^school personnel encour- 
age bright children to have every confidence in theJr own. attUty and be moUvatcd to 
aspire hi^ and work hard so that they leave the school iftccredited to entei: teriia^r insti- 
tutions and ultimately high sUtus occupaUoni Uhdcr. this notion Uie school is not so 
concerned with the less bright children. It irtceia' tlfcm away from umealistic edu- 
cational goak To the extent that teachers, p«tnU and studbnU'sharc this common 
ideology, the school careers of studenU will be highly predictable and consistent The 
focus of this chapter is on aspirations which arc imponani uitcn'tning van^blei in this 

process. / . i * 

Significant others— parents, peers and teachers— are seen as having en mfiucnce on 
the aspirations of the students. Educational and occupational aspirations have been 
shown to be related to particular parental behaviours such as encouragement, interest, 
expectations and parental education levels.' 

The aspirations held by the studente* peers may also influence the students* own as- 
prations. Several studies' document the congruence m the educational aspr^tions of 
students end their close friends. Teacher expectations can also contribute to a student^s 
commitment to succeed at school.' . *t 

As previously discussed, there are three pOTpectives which challenge or reject the 
nexus that the ideology asserts between performance, opportunity, motivations/aspira- 
tions and accreditation. Sex role perspectives accept the bright child career as more ap- 
propriate for boys than prls. Class perspectives introduce the idea, among those m 
higher class positions, that accreditation should not depend on brightness. Ethnic dif- 
ferentiation produces a number of perspectives that deny the association between per- 
formance and aspirations. 

Several Australian studies* have concluded that boys have higher aspirations than 
girls. Other researchers* claim that the lower aspirations held by prls have several 
sources. Girls display lower sclf^tcem and self^onfidence than boys, which in turn 
influence aspirations. As a result of socialising influences from significant others such as 
parents, peers and teachers, girls are more likely than boys to impose lunitations on 
their life chances. . . 

Social class has an important influence cn educational and occupational aspirations. 
It has been well documented that the middle class have higher educational and occu- 
pational aspirations than the working class.* 

Several Australian studies have shown that migrant par^^nls' and students^ from mi- 
grant families have high educational aspirations. One explanation of these findings sees 

I . For a review of literature on this topic, sec Meade, } 978:42. 

7. Alexander and Campbell, 1964; Duncan et al.. 1968; Kandel and Usscr, 1970; Krauss. 1964; McDill and 
Coleman, I96S;Simpson, 1962. 

3. Knight, 1974. 

4. Behrens. 1978; Meade, 1978; Parker, I9'»5; Poole and Simkin, 1978; Pryorand Hawkins. 1975. Sinclair et 
al..l971 

5. Bcswick. l975;Connel!etal.. 1975; Edgar 1972. 1974; Meade, 1978. 

6. References to important studies in thb area arc given in Scwell and Shah. 1 96Sb. Australian studies 
include Connell, 1972; Tafl. l975fland^Toomey. !968, 1974. 

7. Connell el al., 1 975; Isaacs, 1 979; Rosenthal and Monison, 1978; Tafl. I975fl and b\ Tumey et al., 1978. 

8. Appleyard and Amera. 1978; Bowen. 1977; Browning, 1979; Bums and Goodnow. 1979; Cox, 1975; 
Doczy. 1968; Marjoribanks. 1978, 1980; Noble and Ryan. 1976: Survey of Youth in Victoria. 1967; 
Smolicz and Wiseman. 1971; Taft and Cahill. 1978; Young etal.. 1980. 
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^"^^^ J ^""^^ «° unsldUed job and low status cMccrfated bv a 
lack of cducationand mastery of English. Often theSa^.c^^^ 
l^us to expenenc^ it viaqowl^, through the ac^^ bf-S cS S 
Bowcn. 1977; and Taft and CahUl, J.978)i An altenwUv^ ^kpiiliatibn d^Sc2 
ff^ni parent as a ♦margu.al man'-alienaled from both his riLe iid aSkS 

^^T^ Smoliczand Wiseman (1971:9) introdS tlie conc^t^mSrtS 
which theysecasatypeof social moWHtyorientioM,^^^^^ 
no property or position m the commvuii^ and wiu) «t6,^e |mS^ibuS 
thc.r children's success in schbol and careers. Mart^-ari^ S^^^^ 

SSSkttSr^'""'''^"^^^^ 

HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 
Students 

u^!!^,TnT\^^lf ^P''*** ^° '^"^ «t scfeooi to the.HSC. in Grade 9 

and/or Grade 10.' Fifty^u per cent of the boys and 57 per cent of the girl^ aS^ to 
remam at schoo to the HSC. Diagram 8 reveahi that a hi^ percSi^^uS^n 
°5,^ES ongin m.^t parents (67 per cent) aspked tp tSe HSC in c^&oSSSe 

t?/l^n^?"S if ^ ^'TJ' grouplfrom ES countries^sf^S) jmd 
the group of children with Australian-boni parents (53 per cent). Wde "^iSons oS 
currcd m the proportion of students who aspired to rJm^at schioitbiklKCW 
the ethnic subgroups. The highest aspiring groups were the Greeks (80 pSSntfS 

thlJl-Ilf^- f '?^^"'' can be seen from Table 20A. Seventy-thrcc per cent of 
o^r To fkJlr^^ "^^"^ ^2 per cnt of^hoS iiS 

?pIk t on aspirations. A larger proportion of those from 

£r SF?K, v^^^S'^'.^T'"^ '° ^ '^"^ "SC (66 per cent) Uwn did those ffoS 
ar lO ^jJ»-ounds (54 per «.nt). When groups of similar IQ. similarSES^S S 
ar IQ and SES. are compared, those with two parents of NES origin were more Ukelv 
to aspire to continue to the HSC than were any bther categories of S^deua rSe rSte 
were most marked for the lower IQ lower SES students-37 per cent of he nS Sn 
student aspired to the HSC compared with 47 per cent of the ES/frnZouVn^^ 
cent of students with both parents bom overee^in ES countries andflS'ant^f 
those students with Australian-bom parents. '^"nincs, ana per cent of 

The Weighted Net Percentage Difference (WNPD), described in Chapter 2 was 
Srlft^l^r^'^'"''''^"'^^ 

(a) 34 per cent on the basis of higher versus lower IQ; 

(b) 11 per ceni on the S-iiis of higher versus lower SES; and 

an Z^'iy^'r ^'^^ °^ ^l?"'" ^'"^''"^ °f NES migrant origin have 
an advantage of 22 per cent when compared with the rest of the student 
Sample. 

The figures demonstrate the powerful influence of IQ on aspirations while SES is also 

"J"? ^''^'^'niT ^•^"^ ^'^^ "S^^ of'theseTwo variaWes 4^ 
contro ted stuQcnte of NES migrant origin have a decided advantage if higher 
educatu ml aspirations are valued. * ^ 

9, See Tajle 33. Appendix F. 

10. Theresultsbyparents'countryofbirthforremaininggroupswere: -16percent (bothAustralian) -I 
per cent (both overseas bom in ES countries) and 4 peTcenV(ES/NES) Australian). I 
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DIAGRAM 8 

STUDENT ASPIRATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 
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B, Students with both parents bom in selected non-Eng!ish-speaklng countries 
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TaUe20A 

McSeSnOMI?^ ^"^^ EDUCATION BY LINGUISTIC AND 

All students by parents' of birth 



QUANTITATIVE IQ (ML & MQ) BY 



Linguistic and 
quantitative IQ 
IMLandMQ) 



Parents* country of birth 



Socioeconomic 
status 



Higher (107-1 35) 



Lower (70-106) 

Total higher IQ 
Total lower IQ 



Both 

Australian 

% who aspired 
toHSC(a) 



Both non- 
English- 
speaking 
countries 

% who aspired 
toHSC(a) 



Another or 
different 
English- 
speaking 
countries 

% who aspired 
toHSC(a) 



One parent 
English- 
speaking 
othernon- 
English- 
speaking 
country 

% who aspired 
toHSC(a) 



Higher (ANU status categories 
N8) 

Lower (ANU status categories 
9-16) 

Higher 
Lower 



Total higher SES 
Total lower SES 



Grand total (N =2 740) (b) 



74 


93 


83 


77 


65 


82 


70 


71 


36 


74 


49 


53 


28 


57 


32 


47 


69 




76 


74 


31 


60 


37 


49 


61 


83 


71 


69 


48 


65 


52 


58 


53 


68 


60 


63 



Total 



i 



% who aspirin 
toHSC^^ 



«f 

45 
40 

73 
42 

6^' 
54 



58 



(a) Students who aspired to Higher School Certificate in cither Grade 9 or Grade 1 0 or both 

(b) Actual cell frequencies can be calculated from values given in Table 5A. 




I The effect of IQ and SES on student aspirations for each etlmic subg^p is shown in 

f- Table 20B." The analysis enables an examination to be made of •ethclass* (sec 

^ Marjoribanks, 1980). It should be noted that some of tlKceUs,pfrUcu^ 

higher IQ, higher SES eatery contain low numbers* In the JtaUwImd the Maltese 
groups there were markedly larger proportions of hij^ IQ-mgh^ SES students 
aspiring to the HSC compared with lower IQ lower SES students. In comparison with 
the other groups the mfluence of SES was less pnwninent for the Gredc students. 

The WNPD was applied to the data hi Tabl^ 20B with the Maltwe jfroup excluded 
owing to small numbers. When discussing the limitations of the^WNPD technique, 
Spady ( 1 970) points out that care should be taken to ensure that all numbers should be 
at least as la^e as 10 cases. Some of the cells in the hi^r IQ higher SES category are 
below this mirumum and, as a result, sotot care should be exen^ed in interpreting the 
results which were as follows: 

(a) 27 per cent on the basis ofhigher versus lower IQ; 

(b) 1 1 per cent on the basis of higher versus lower SES; 

(c) 19 per cent on the basis of Greek ori^n i.e. students of Greek oripn have an 
*ad vantage* of 19 per cent when compsured with the combmed Italian, Lebanese 
and Yugoslav sample; 

(d) — 1 9 per cent on the basis of Italian oripn; 

(e) — 7 per cent on the basis of Lebanese origin; and 

(f) 3 per cent on the basis of Yugoslav oripn. 

The separate influences of IQ and SES for these NES origin studv^nts are similar to the 
sample as a whole. The figures for each ethnic group demonstrate that, with the influ- 
ences of IQ and SES controlled, marked variations occur among the ethnic groups in 
the proportions aspiring to the HSC rangng from Greeks in the higher category to 
Italians in the lower. 



Parents 

Parents in the interview sample were asked to indicate the aspirations they had for their 
child's education (Diagram 9).*^ Overall, 59 per cent of parents aspired for their child 
to remain at school to the HSC. Fifty-eight per cent of the parents of boys and 60 per 
cent of the parents of girls in the study had HSC attendance aspirations. Marked vari- 
ations occurred in the proportions when the results were classified by parents' country 
of birth. TtiC ES/NES and NES oripn parents placed more empha^s on continuing to 
the HSC (75 per cent and 67 per cent respectively) compared with the ES migrant 
parents and the Australian-bom parents (5 1 per cent and 48 per cent). Among the eth- 
nic subgroups, with the exception of the Maltese parents, there were consistently high 
proportions aspiring to the HSC. The results ranged from 84 per cent for the Greeks to 
24 per cent for the Maltese. 

The influence of IQ and SES on actual aspirations of parents in the interview sample 
is shown in Table 21 A. It is recalled that the interview sample is weighted towards NES 
origin migrant families. The percentage of NES origin migrant parents who aspired for 
their child to complete the HSC was markedly higher than the Australian-bom parents 
in each category e.g. for the lower SES, NES parents with lower IQ children, SS per 
cent wanted their child to complete the HSC compared with 15 per cent of the 
Australian-bom parents in this classification. Overall, the table reveals the pervasive 
composite influence of parent's SES and child's IQ on parental aspirations. 



1 1 . Some variations in total percentages for each ethnic subgroup occur between Table 20B and Diagram 8, 
due to missing values in the table resulting from the SES variable. These variations also occur for similar 
comparisons in following tables throughout the text. 

12. Sec Table 34. Appendix F. 
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TaMe20B 

SiaECON?fMl?^?^^^^ EDUCATION BY LINGUISTIC AND QUANTITATIVE IQ (ML& MQ) BY 

Students with both parents bom in selected non-English speaking countries 



m 



Parents ' country of birth 



Linguistic and 
quantitative IQ 
(MLandMQ) 



J^th Greek 



Both Italian Both Lebanese 



Socioeconomic status 



Both Maltese Both YugosU^ 

%whoaspired %whoaspired %whoaspired %whoaspired %whoast^^ 
toHSC(a) toHSC(a) toHSC(a) toH SC(a) toHSC^ 



Higher (107-135) Higher (ANU status categories 1-8) 
Lower (ANU status cat<^orics 9-16) 



100+ (c) 
100 



100 
76 



100* 
83 



100* 
43 



Lower (70-106) 



ToUl higher IQ 
Total lower IQ 



Higher 
Lower 



92 

74 



57 

46 



75* 
53 



100* 
18 



67^ 



100 
77 



82 
47 



89 
56 



50 
22 



Total higher SES 
Total lower SES 



94 
83 



88^ 
«7^ 



79 
55 



86 
58 



100+ 
24 



Grand total(6) 



74i^ 



85 



59 



63 



29 



74:; 



(fl) Sludenls who aspired to Higher School CcnificatcineitherGrade9orGtade lOorboth. 
(*) Actual cell frequencies can be calculated from values given in Table 5B 
(f) used where cell total bless than five. 
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Neyerthele^ IQ had a much greater effect on parental aspirations for the child to com- 
piete the HSC (73 per cent higher, 46 per cent lower) than SES (65 per cent higher, 57 
per cent lower). 

The WNPD results for parents* aspirations were: 

(a) 31 per cent on the basis of parents of students with higher versus lower IQ- 

(b) 1 3 per cent on the basis ofparents with higher versus lower SES; and 

(c) 29 per cent on the basis of parwjts of NES origin" 

Thus NES origin migrant parents have an 'advantage' of 29 per cent over the remain- 
der of the parent sample when the influences of SES and students' IQ are controllwl. 

The influence of IQ and SES on parents' aspiraUons for their child's education for 
each ethnic subgroup is shown in Table 21B. The results mirror the trends revealed in 
the analysis of students' aspiraUons (Table 20B). WNPD results for parents' aspir- 
ations were: . *^ 

(&) 29 per cent on the basis of parents of studojts with higher versus lower IQ; 

(b) 19pcrccntonthebasisofparentswithhi|^herversuslowcrSES; 

(c) 15 per cent on the basis ofparents of Greek origin; 

(d) -9 per cent on the basis ofparents of Italian origin; 

(c) 3 per cent on the basis of parents of Lebanese oripn; and 
(0 ~3percentonthebasisofparentsofYug06lavorigin. 

As with results for 'students' the separate influences of IQ and SES arc similar to the 
sample as a whole. Marked variations occurred among the ethnic subgroups in the pro- 
portions of parents aspiring for their child to remain at school to the HSC when the 
mflaenccs of IQ and SES were statistically controlled. 

As aU parents were unable to be interviewed, students' perceptions of mother's and 
father s disappomtmcnt if their child fails to gain the HSC were utilised as an indirect 
measure of parental aspirations (Table 22). As ahnost identical responses occurred for 
mother and father' only thi-* for 'mother' are recorded OveraU, 45 per cent of 
students perceived that their mother would be disappointed if they did not gain the 
HbC and the results foUowed similar trends to those discussed above for parents' own 
aspirations. *^ 

The coincidence of parents' and child's educational aspirations were calculated for 
the subset of families in the parent interview sample (Diagram 10).'* A high degree of 
coincidence of parents' and child's aspirations is revealed. Overall, m 53 per cent of 
cases, both parents and chUd aspired to the HSC while, in 30 per cent of cases, neither 
gave this response. Thus, in 83 per cent of cases, both parents and child shared a com- 
mon -ispiration-for the child either to complete the HSC or not. There were only 
minor differences in the results for boys and girls-52 per cent of the boys and their 
parents aspired to the HSC, compared with 54 per cent of the girls and their parents. 

As expected from earlier tables, a greater percentage of NES and ES/NES students 
and their parents expressed a common aspiration for tiie child to complete the HSC 
Sixty-one p«r cent of the ES/NES group and 60 per cent of the parents and children of 
NES origin aspired to the HSC while comparative figures for the overeeas-bom ES 
group and the Australian-bom group were 49 per cent and 42 per cent respectively." 
Diagram 10 reaffirms that a high proportion of Maltese parents and chfldren aspired to 
leave school prior to the HSC. 

1 3. The result by parents' country of birth for rema:ning groups were: 

(ES/NES)"' -^"^'ra'i^n). P«f cent (both overseas bom in ES countries) and 6 per cent 

14. Sec Table 35, Appendix F. 
\'>. See Table 35, Appendix F, 
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IPARENTS' ASPIRATIONS FOR THE''^ CHILD'S HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION BY LINGUISTIC AND QUANTITATIVE IQ(ML & MQ) 
fAND SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS ' 

|By, parents' country of birth 



Parents * country of birth 



Both Australian 



Both non-English" 
speaking countries 



Another or different 

English-speaking 

countries 



One parent 
Englbh-speaklng 
other non-English^ 
speaking countries 



Total 



% after 



% 



% after 



% after 



% 



%qfter 



% after d-^ 



Linguistic Socio- 
quantitative economic 
(iQiMLdMQ) status 



% leave School remain % leave School remain % leave School remain % leave School remain % l*ave School rtmii 



before Cert, but 
School before 
Cert, HSC 



to before Cert, but 
HSC School before 
(a) Cert. HSC 



to before Cert, but 
HSC School before 



to before Cert, but 
HSC School before 



(a) Cert. HSC (a) Cert. HSC {a) Cert. 



to before Cert, but 
HSC School before 
HSC 



(107-135) 



Lower 

(70-106) 



ToUl higher IQ 
Total lower IQ 



Higher (ANU 

status 

categories 

1-8) 
Lower (ANU 

status 

categories 

9-16) 

Higher 
Lower 



Total higher 

SES 
Total lower 

SES 



30 



27 



65 



63 



16 



97 



81 



13 



13 



33 



73 



53 



18 



10 



73 



19 



22 



Grand toUl (N « 604)(6) 



11 



40 



48 



28 



67 



10 



37 



51 



14 



75 



32 



{a) Tne category *undcctdcd* has been omitted, hence the totals do not equal 1 00%. 
(b' cell frequencies can be calculated from values given in Table 20, Appendix C. 

E I^C ^^* ^ ^^^* P^"^^**^ arc shown. 



76 



12 


56 


33 


5 


26 


70 




50 


50 


(c) 






7 


40 




25 


55 


15 


2 


39 


55 


9 


7? 


18 


(c) 






7 


44 


*>; 
.4 


6 
19 


29 
56 


64 
23 


1 

2 


12 
37 


85 
57 


10 
10 


23 
60 


65 
30 


0 
14 


10 
29 


81 
57 


5 
S 


20 
44 


. 


7 


41 


52 


3 


16 


81 


9 


26 


65 


14 
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79 
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29 
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15 


37 


46 
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31 


64 
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50 


39 


7 


21 


71 


6 


34 
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^TaMe21B 

^PARENTS 
iAND SOC 

|Both parents bom in selected non-English-speaking countries 



^PARENTS* ASPIRATIONS FOR THEIR CHILD'S HIGH SCHOOI 
|AND SOCiaECONOMIC STATUS 



>L EDUCATION BY LINGUISTIC AND QUANTITATIVE IQ (ML&MQ); 



Parents* country of birth 



Both Greek 



Both Italian 



Both Lebanese 



Both Maltese 



Both Yugoslav 



' Linguistic d 

[quantitative Socioeconomic 
tlQiMLAMQ) status 



% after % after 

% leave School % % leave School 

before Cert, but remain before Cert, but 

School before to School before 

Cert. HSC HSC(a) Cert. HSC 



% 

remain 
to 

HSC(a) 



% after 
% leave School 
before Cert, but 
School before 
Ce^, HSC 



% 

remain 
to 

HSC(a) 



^Higher 
(I07-I35) 



Higher (ANU 
status categories 
1-8) 

Lower (ANU 
status categories 
9-16) 



% after % after 

% leave School % % leave School 

before Cert, bm remain before Cert, but 

School before to School before 

art, HSC HSC(a) Cert. HSC HSQiM 




.. (c)IOO+ 



Lower (70-106) Higher 
Lower 
Total higher IQ 
Total lower IQ 



Total higher SES 
Total lower SES 



20 
16 

17 

17 
10 



100 

80 
79 

100 
79 

83 
86 



7 

20 
46 

5 
41 

9 
31 



100 



79 

80 
55 

85 
59 

91 
64 



4 27 
4 25 
3 23 



Grand tot^l(6) 



12 



85 



26 



70 



(a) The category 'undecided* has been omitted, hence the totals do not equal 100%. 

{b) Approx. eel! frequencies can be calculated from values given in footnote (6)» Table 20» /appendix C 

(c) + used where cell total Is less than five. 
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100+ 

100+ 

100+ 
58 

100 
61 

100+ 
63 



68 



60 

100+ 
80 

60 
81 

100+ 
75 



40 

20 

40 
19 

25 



76 



24 



25^ 



35 

7 
32 

17 
24 
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TiUe22A 

STUDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF MOTHER'S 
DISAPPOINTMENT IF STUDENT FAILS TO GAIN HIGHER 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE (GRADE 10) 
All students by parents' countxy of birth 



Sample descri;^tion 



Percentage of 
students whose 
mothen- 
would be 
N disappointed 



Total sample 
Sex: Male 
Female 



2 570 
1220 
1350 



45 
47 
44 



Parents' country of birth: 
Both Australian 1 446 

Both non-English-speaking countries 553 
Another or different English-speaking coun- 
tries 4i9 
One parent English-speaking other non- 
English-speaking country 97 



38 
62 

45 

52 



T&ble22B 

STUDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF MOTHER'S 
DISAPPOINTMENT IF STUDENT FAILS TO GAIN HIGHER 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE (GRADE 10) 
Students with both parents bom in non-English-speaking countries 



Percentage of 
students whose 
mothers 
would be 



Parents* country of birth 


N 


disappointed 


Both Greek 


98 


70 


Both Italian 


75 


49 


Both Lebanese 


39 


62 


Both Maltese 


29 


41 


Both Yugoslav 


44 


66 


Another non-Engiish-spcaking country (both 






same) 


202 


62 


Different non-English-speaking countries 


66 


71 


Total NES 


553 


62 



Influence of parents 

In Grade 10 students were asked to ;'V7ite a few sentences on the influence that their 
mother and father had on their hopes about education and jobs. Each student's re- 
sponse was coded and the comments are summarised in Table 23. In general, the com- 
ments indicate that a number of parents wanted their children to have a secure and 
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DIAGRAM 10 

COINCIDENCE OF PARENTS' AND CHILD'S ASPIRATIONS FOR 
HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 

A. students by parents' country of birth 



Both AuitraJun 
(N - 223) 



Both non-En|}ith- 
speiktnjtcouncnes 
{N ■ 322) 



% 100 
90 
60 
70 
60 
50, 
40. 
^. 
20. 

10. 



Another oc different 0» e swent ED|Itih. 

EngUsh-speakiitg country iMdunc other non- 

(N • 49) En^^peikinf country 

B. Students with both parents born in selected non-English-speaking countriU'^ 



Both Creek 
(N - 43) 



Both Italiin 
(N - 47) 



Both Lebtnesc 
(N-34) 



Both Mittese 
(N-25) 



Both Yu|0iltv 
(N.42) 
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interesting job and encouraged them to stay at school and work haid» However, very 
few comments indicated that parents had helped students to obtain infonnation about 
jobs. 

Table 24 pves a summary of each student's response cross-tabulated by sex and 
parents' country of birth. A marginally higher proportion of girls than boys reported 
that their parents influenced their educational choice. There was some evidence th^i 
parents of NES migrant bacl^ound exercise more mfluencc on their children's hopes 
about education and jobs in comparison with the other groups. Only 2 per cent of 
parents according to students reject the value of education and encourage leaving 
school. 

The following case studies for students with overseas-bom parents portray many of 
the influences reported in the literature reviewed earlier in this chapter. 



AmMttd»Ciurol . 

IQ « 133 (high); aspired to the HSC in Grade 9 and/or Grade 10; school accrcdiUUon— high 

HSC. 

Amanda was bom in the Christmas Islands and her parents were bom in the United King- 
dom. She was brought to Australia as a baby. Mr Carol is the refinery operator in an oil 
refinery. Mr and Mrs Carol have 2 children. In Grades 9 and 10 Amanda wanted to be a solici- 
tor. By Grade 11 this was her second occupational choice, her first being a teacher of English. 

When asked to write a few sentences on the influence that her father and mother had had on 
her hopes about education and jobs, she replied: 

My father and mother have been marvellous in helping mc to explore other fields of employment. They 

encourage me to talk to people, Investigate professions Jobs etc. and generally expand. 

When asked whether other pcopxe had influenced her hopes about education and jobs, she 
replied: 

Not many other people have really; but one thing that really *bugs' me, is that teachers at school seem to 
think the only way you can *gct along in the world*, is to do the HSC. It almost makes you feel like les" 
ing just to prove Its possible. 

Amanda indicated that she had sought information about the law course at Sydney 
University— but 'they sent out the wrong handbook*. She had also been to a careers advisory 
centre. She indicated that she thought th^ 'high school careers advisor* was •hopeless*. It seems 
that Amanda is prepared to try to help herself as well as accept her parents* help. 



Catherine Kasehkis 

IQ = 117 (high); aspired to the HSC in Grade 9 and/or Grade 10; school accreditation— 
medium HSC. 

Catherine was born in Australia and her parents were bom in Greece: Mr Kasclakis is an up- 
holsterer and his wife helps him. They have 2 children. In Grade 1 1 Catherine aspired to be a 
chemist or a children*s doctor but she had previously aspired to be ar. architect. 

When asked to write a few sentences on the influence that her father and mother had had on 
her hopes about education and jobs she wrote: 
My parents both want me to have a fine education before leaving school. Neither of them want me to 
work at a factory for as they so often say» they themselves only work for us in the hope that we, their chil- 
dren will become educated, and be respected in our lives, and not become second rate citizens, and even 
uneducated as they are. 

However, it seems that Catherine is determined to decide on her job herself because, in reply 
to the question concerning the influence that others had had cn her hopes about education and 
jobs, she wrote: 

No I don*t think my mother or father or even anybody else has influtnccd me in my job. My parents both 
understand me well, and they know whatever 1 choose, I will not make t mistake. 
Such assuranc • was not backed up by personal research in Grade 10, for Catherine had not 
made any inquiries about jobs or educational courses. However, in Grade 1 1 she indicated that 
she had received help from teachers and the high school careers adviser concerning jobs and 
education courses. 
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AuuPoppailopoaUs 

IQ^ 1 16 (high); aspired to the HSC in Grade 9 and/or 10; school accreditaUon-mcdium 



Mi p'Jfn^H'" P?"" Vi!*r'^"' ^''^ "^"^ " Australia at the age of 7. Mr and 

Mrs Poppadopoulis are both factory workers. They have 3 girls. Anna aspiitd to be a orimwv 

JSblSl h^;Sf S.""" " '^'^ ' '''' ctnS>o.i getSe cdu«S 

When asked to write a few sentences on the influence that her father and mother had had on 
her hopes about education and jobs, she replied: 
Myparents influence me gittUy oou^uk they compwe themielve* with the ones who have lood job^ 

««« getting very tired. Th^coukta-tT SSS 
theycamefromapoorvjUage«iKlcouWn't|eteduc«todeventhou^hth(yw«ntedt^ 
wrote- """'^''^ P*<Vle h«d influenced her hope about education and job*. She 

H^ain^l- "If People like my sitter ukJ fiieixk My sitter keep* ^ig^tA me to 

^ , UtT^ l!' ' ' have been veiy rfwB m . Fri^ lSefalIu«cod 

ri?,^h^?"** "^^ 1"*^ to be very high podtion in toci^y «k1 it L^hclJZS 
[sic] tobcadrop-outorworksomcwhcrereganted«tk)we.g.factoiy. ""^^wa 
Anna had already consulted a careers adviser jn primary school teaching in Grade 10. 



JobaMorettl 

IQ= 110 (medium); did not aspire to the HSC in Grades 9 and 10; school accreditation- 
medium SC and left school. 

John was bom in Australia and his parents were bom in Italy. Mr Moretti is a tailor. Mr and 
Mrs MorettJ have 3 chUdrcn. John aspired to be a joiner and cabinet maker, or carpenter in 
both Gradw 9 and 10. However, he left school at the end of Grade 10 and worked in a 
fruitshcp. He wdjcated that he still hoped to get a job doing 'some sort of wood work*. 

When asKcd to write a few sentences on the influence that his father and mother had had on 
his hopes about education and jobs, he replied: 

They have told me that I need to leam enough but at ths same Ume not to go too far in edueaUon as to 
waste my time if I can get a good job. 

When asked to write a few lines about why he left secondary school at the end of Grade 10 
ne wrote: 

Well firstly my parents wanted me to leave because they thought if I could get a good job. then it would 
be better to leave. 1 sort of felt the same way and was also getting a bit Ured of school. 



Abtt Teugl 

IQ= 108 (medium); aspired to the HSC in Grades 9 and/or Grade 10; school accreditation- 
low SC and left school before getting HSC. 

Abu and his parents were bom in Turkey. He araved in Australia at the age of 9. Mr and 
Mrs Teugl are factory workers. They have 3 children. The parent interview was conducted in 
Turkuh and translated. In Grade 1 1 Abu aspired to 'be involved in economics* or to be a 'law- 
yer .Prior to this he had not indicated any job preference and had made no inquiries concem- 
ing future educational courses or jobs. However, he always wanted to attend a university and 
Ii"|S;?hkstudi^ education he hoped for. unless 'sport could 

When asked to write a few sentencts on the influence that his father and mother had had on 
his hopes about education and jobs. Abu replied: 

My parents have always encouraged mc to y.udy herd and go on further in school work as they didn't set 

the opportunities m their time they would very much like me to be successful. 

He indicated that his sister had been helpful to him in providing information about courses 
and jobs, but that no one besides his parenU had really influenced him. 
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HtUDENTC' comments in response to the QUESTION: 'PLEASE WRITE A FEW SENTENCES ON THE INFLUENCE THAT "| 
|yOUR mother and father have had on your hopes ABOUT EDUCATION AND JOBS' || 

|l(Numbcr of students responding - 2788) 

' 



i:- Category 
Parents have influence 



Total 
sample (a) 

NC{a) 



Male 



Female 



% 



NC 



% 



NC 



% 



Both 

Australian 
NC 



Both 

non-English* 

speaking 

countries 



Another 
or different 
Enpisk- 
speaking 
countries 



% NC 



% NC 



4 Dccn innucnoco oy. parcnis^ 












23 


572 


20 


259 


22 


198 


23 


' parents* wishes 


1093 


21 


418 


19 


675 


Parents help to develop: 
interests, skilb, applicable to 


































60 




130 




10 




3: 




job 


178 


4 


118 


6 


2 


5 


1 


4 


Parents encoura^ choice of a job 
with the possibility of advance- 
ment 


























119 


2 


56 


3 


63 


2 


56 


2 


38 


3 


17 


2 


Parents advocate financially 










44 




43 




31 




19 




secure job 


98 


2 


54 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


Parents* own jobs influence 










21 




27 








10 




student*s job choice 


46 




25 








5 




1 


Parents want children to be bet- 










28 




16 




21 








ter off than themselves 


44 




16 








2 


4 




Parents influence rejecdon of a 










20 




20 










I 


particular job 


39 




19 








!0 


1 


5 


Parents alone choose job irres- 


























pective of student's wishes or 










14 




15 










1 


ability 


31 




17 








9 


1 


7 


Parents push student to earn 














19 










1 


money 


29 




22 




7 






3 




6 


Parents help in: obtaining infor- 


























mation about jobs, making job 






12 




11 




13 










I 


applications 


23 










4 


(34) 


5 


SdbCoUl 


1700 


(33) 


757 


(35) 


943 


(32) 


911 


(32) 


390 


304 


(35) 



One .rMfi 
partntEngUm 
speaklngatim 
nom-EngUm; 
sptakingii^^ 



44 

1 

6 
3 
2 
3 
3 



62 




82 




I Tcb!e 23—continucd 



Category 



Total 
sample (a) 

NCia) 



Male 



Female 



Botk 

Australian 



Both 

non-Englhh" 

speaking 

countries 



Another 
or different 
English- 
speaking 
countries 



% NC 



% NC 



% NC 



% NC 



% NC 



Parents have no influence 
|7 Student akmc makes job choice 
and parciils: have no influence, 
p-:^^ show no interest 

%ljFareHts exert push towards 

education 
f; Pswents: encourage, show con- 

ccm re education 
^ Parents stress: staying on at 
: school, further education 
r (irrespective of student's 

ability) 

Parents encourage: working, 
studying hard 

: Parents sec education as a key to: 
job, success 
Si*total 

Parents exert push away from 
education 

Parents: reject value of edu- 
cation, encourage leaving 
school, disappointed with 
school 

Parents* financial situation could: 
hinder further education, 
necessiute part-time job 

SMtoU] 

Parents have no influence on 
choice of education 

Stucfont alone decides on further 
education and parents are dis- 
interested 




764 



555 



15 293 



M 210 



14 471 



10 345 



16 469 



12 268 



17 131 



10 150 



n 119 



13 103 



14 



12 



One '>^. 
paremEt^&H^ 
speakti^oilSk 
t^Enaismi 



% NC 



37 



21 



388 


8 


146 


7 


242 


8 


178 


6 


129 


11 


54 


6 


17 


169 


3 


92 


4 


77 


3 


96 


3 


36 


3 


26 


3 


8 


143 
1255 


3 

(24) 


6<J 
512 


(24) 


79 
743 


3 

(25) 


72 
614 


3 

(22) 


42 
357 


4 

(31) 


23 
206 


3 

(24) 


5 
51 


55 


1 


21 


f 


34 


1 


25 


1 


14 


1 


11 


1 


3 


16 
71 


(1) 


6 
27 


(1) 


10 
44 


(2) 


8 

03 


(I) 


5 

19 


(2) 


1 

12 


(i) 


3 




4 


62 


3 


135 


5 112 

S3 


4 


49 


4 


28 


3 


6 



Parents have ii^uence 
Httnts are: helpful, influence 

student's attitudes 
Parents have no (nfltience 
Fuents: have no influence on 

student, are not interest^] in 

student's future plans 
Parents do not push student 
S«btotal 

ItrekTattaaswers 
GnuMl total 





o 
5 


Io7 


A 

y 


237 


523 


10 


234 


n 


2S9 


90 


2 


16 


1 


74 


613 


(12) 


250 


(12) 


363 


123 


2 


72 


3 


51 


5147 


lUO 


21(0 


100 


29S7 



(a) NC — number of comments. 



e 
5 


Z43 


9 


83 


7 


78 


9 


16 


10 


317 


11 


84 


7 


83 


10 


24 


3 


57 


2 


17 


2 


9 


1 


4 


(12) 


374 


(13) 


101 


(9) 


92 


(11) 


28 


2 


67 


2 


26 


2 


22 


3 


3 


100 


2 823 


100 


1156 


100 


861 


109 


206 



84 



T«Me24 

:parents' influence on hopes about education and jobs 

(N=2563)(a) 

All students by parents' country of birth 



Students who reported that their parents: 



Influence 
job selection 



Do not 

irfiuence 

job 

selection 



Influence 
education 
choice 



Reject 
value of 
education 



Sample description 

Total sample 
Sex: N.ale 
Female 



N 



% 



N 



% 



N 



% N 



% 



1053 
502 
551 



41 
42 
41 



432 
170 
262 



17 
14 
19 



921 
403 
518 



37 
34 
39 



46 
18 
28 



2 
2 
2 



Parcnls' country of birth: 
Both Australian 

Both non-English-speaking countries 
Another or different English-speaking countries 
One parent English-speaking other 
non-English-speaking country 



560 
24^ 
185 

56 



39 
44 
44 

35 



266 
79 
57 

23 



19 
14 
13 

22 



465 
246 
153 

35 



34 
45 
37 

37 



24 
12 
7 



if0uence':^& 
education^. 



choice 



N 



85 m 

30 

55 -m 



56 
14 
13 



■m 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ fJ^^ I 

(a) The total number who answ^ed this qu«tion=2563. and th« percentages are based on this number. However, some students mentioned more tt-i one tooic so the mm 



Table 25A 

STUDENTS* PERCEPTIONS OF TEACHER ENCOURAGEMENT TO STAY AT 
HIGH SCHOOL AFTER THE SCHOOL CERTIHCATE (GRADES 9 & 10) 





Grade 9 




Grade 10 




Sample description 


% teacher 
encouragifment 
to stay 
N after SC 


% teacher 
encouragement 
to stay 

N(a) after SC 


Total sample 
Sex: Male 
Female 


2 835 
1 349 
1486 


25 
26 
24 


2486 
1 165 
1321 


30 
26 
34 


Parents' country of birth: 
Both Australian 

Beth non-English-q)eaking countries 
Another or different English-speaking coun- 
tries 

One parent English-speaking other non- 
English-speaking country 


1 594 
596 

463 

120 


23 
29 

26 

23 


1412 
510 

411 

100 


30 
33 

30 

25 


(a) The numbers in Grade 10 arc slightly lower, because some students have left school 



Table 25B 

STUDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF TEACHER ENCOURAGEMENT TO STAY AT 
HIGH SCHOOL AFTER THE SCHOOL CERTIHCATE (GRADES 9 & 10) 
Students with both parents in non-English-sgeaking countries 



Grade 9 



Grade 10 



% teacher 
encouragement 
to stay 



% teacher 
encouragement 
to stay 



Parents' country of birth 



Both Greek 
Both Italian 
Both Lebanese 
Both Maltese 
Both Yugoslav 

Another non-English-speaking country (both 
same) 

Different non-English-speaking countncs 
Total NES 





after SC 


N(a) 


afterSC 


101 


19 


92 


38 


80 


25 


70 


20 


44 


30 


33 


18 


33 


30 


25 


24 


45 


38 


37 


43 


217 


33 


188 


34 


76 


30 


65 


42 


596 


29 


510 


33 



(a) The numbers in Gradi 1 0 are slightly lower, because some students have left school. 

Influence of teachers on edacational aspirations 

In Grades 9 and 10 wc asked students to indicate whetlier teacliers were encouraging 
tliem to stay at scliool after tlie SC. Students were able to ticic one of three boxes: en- 
couraging*; 'neither encouraging nor discoun ging'; 'discouraging- further education. 
The proportions reporting 'encouraging' responses are shown m Table 25. The overall 
degree of perception of teacher encouragemont was low with an increase for girls but 
not boys between Grades 9 and 10 as the time for decision to leave or stay at school 
drew closer. Sli^tly more students of NES migrant parent onpn, m comparison, per- 
ceived teacher encouragement to . ay at school. Some variations in the results occurred 
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SSfviS t2.S.?"^°"P'- ^"t*"* ^ " proportions of students who 

f!^^ If encouragement between Grades 9 and 10 for the Italian. Leban.^ 

fonS^;:?odTac^^ Lebanese student after a 

hv m «f pcrccpUon of teacher encouragement results were cross-f abulatcd 
?hV2melO^;vd 

ine same ig level (Table 26). However, there was some SES discrimination for tha 

fnfllSv ^^"f ^/^^ the higherSSSTn pS«S! 

mg shghtly more teacher encouragement. A comparison of Se results for Grad« S 

imrH? t'';"*- However. soS« caufion should be i^TnlheTn 

te^jretatjon of th«e trends as 2569 students answered the quesUomiaire in 9 and 

226^mGrade 10. ()veraUjor the higher IQstudents there wasamarkedkc^^^ 
proporuon reporting teacher encouragement (28 per cent-Grade 9 to ^f STcTn 

wS'Cr^nO.'" ^"P^ ' (20 ce'^t^m^";;^ 

The WNPD resMlts for teachers* encouragement were: 

hi^TerSulTo^SlQ^: ""^ ^^'^ ''^ °" ^ ^^"^-^ with 

^'\eKwi;i?i?S^?5r^^^^^ 

^''^ ori^n'?"^ ^ ^ """^ °" °f of NES 

.tuS^!'?^'"^ demonstrate that teachers' encouragement depends, in part, on 
tudents IQ and lends support to the instituUonal ideology whfch p^tulates that 

hopes are held for the lower IQ stu^'cr.ts. Teachers* encouragemert was onlv verv mar 
gnally jnfluenced by SES. When the effects of IQ and SES^ere inS ^^^^^^ 
NES migrant ongm possess an 'advantage* in terms of teachers* encouragement. 

Influences of peers on educational aspirations 

In Grade 9, students were asked to respond to the question, 'So that we can see if 
rieSS b SdTor ?iT ^ ' would you tell us the names o. your two closest 

» ? f ? • ^^^h «h«»«r Lnd chosen were cross-tabulated by aspiraUoa to con- 
tinue at school after the SC (Table 27). The results, which are sho Jr. for thrc. ihSSs 
(chosen to represent the general trends observed in aU schools) reveal a definite tend- 

T^' t^n'^ency was even more pronounced when the cross-tabulation was 
undemkcn by replacing the vanable 'aspiraUon to continue at school afi« 
he vanable presence or not at schov>l in Grade 11* (Table 28). Students were more 

ch'IL^T, }^u''J^ '^-'^ f"*"^ '^'^ 9 year who had sim"Sr Gi^de U 
^hoo. status (at ending or not attending) as themselves than to choose friends wi h 
dissimilar Grade 1 1 school status. in«.ua wun 

In Grade 9 'friends* attitudes to education* were estimated by asking students to indi 
ca te If each of four statements" applied to 'aU*, 'some* or 'none* of thfi S^f^^^^^^^ 
29) . The response was summed and the overall sample divided into 'high* vewiJ ' ow* to 
obtain as near as possible a fifty-fifty split. Using this basis, 38 per <ift of aluiu* 

«:nt (Grade 10) (bo:h Australian); 2 per cent (Grade 9). 0 pfr cent (Grade lO) Sh wnm i^rn^n 
ES countries); and - 1 per cent (Grade 9). -6 pev cent (Grade 10) (ES/NES) 
1 7. Sec Appendix B for oetails. 
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TMtU 

STUDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF TEACHER ENCOURAGEMENT TO STAY AT HIGH SCHOOL AFTER THE SCHOOL CERTIHCATE 
(GRADES 9 & 10) BY LINGUISTIC AND QUANTITATIVE IQ(ML & MQ) BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
All students by parents' country of birth 



Parents' country of birth 



Ungusitic and 



Socio- 
economic 



Both Australian 

% teacher encour- 
agement to stay 
after SC 



Both non-English- 
speaking countries 

% teacher encour- 
agement to stay 
after SC 



Another Or 
different English- 
speaking countries 

% teacher encour- 
agement to stay 
after SC 



One parent 
EngHsh-speaking 
other non-English' 
speaking countries 

C teacher encour- 
gementtostay 
after SC 



Tocai 



4 





StffttiS 


Gr.9 


Gr. 10 


Gr.9 


Gr. 10 


Gr,9 


Gr.lO 


Cr.9 


Gr.lO 


Gr,9 


Higher (107- 135) 


Higher (ANU 






















status 






















categories 






















1-8) 


24 


40 


44 


58 


33 


40 


31 


46 


28 




Lower (ANU 






















status 






















categpncs 






















9-16) 


26 


39 


35 


50 


29 


36 


27 


25 


28 


Lower (70^106) 


Hift'Msr 


18 


15 


25 


20 


27 


19 


14 


10 


20 


Lower 


19 


14 


24 


22 


18 


24 


19 


13 


21 


Total higher IQ 




25 


40 


38 


53 


31 


38 


29 


35 


28 


Total lower !v 




18 


14 


24 


22 


21 


23 


18 


13 


20 




Total higher 






















SES 


22 


32 


34 


39 


31 


33 


26 


36 


25 




Total lower 






















SES 


2j 


29 


27 


32 


24 


31 


22 


19 


24 


Grand total (a) 


22 


30 


29 


34 


27 


32 


24 


26 


25 



% teacher eneou^ 
agement to stay M 
afterSC ^ 



s 

i 

4 
If 

18 
33 

. i 

30" 



31^ 



(c) Total responses in Grade 9 » 2569, m Grade 1 0 « 2262 (not all students answered the question) . Approximate cell frequencies can be calculated from value* pvcn Ui Tables 5^^ 
and 6. 



Table 27 

STUDENT CHOICE OF FRIENDS BY ASPIRATION FOR GRADE 11 



Chostn's aspiration fof Or. 11 



Choosers aspiration 


Aspina to 
leave 




Aspired to 
stay 


total ih'^ices 














forGr a 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


School 3 (Boys) (a) 














Aspired to leave 


67 


60 


45 


40 


112 


100 


Aspired to stay 


55 


41 


80 


59 


135 


100 


School 9 (Girls) 














Aspired to leave 


63 


54 


53 


46 


116 


100 


Aspired to stay 


47 


31 


105 


69 


152 


100 


School 14 (CcH5d) 














Aspired to leave 


167 


70 


73 


30 


240 


100 


Aspired to stay 


77 


37 


130 


63 


207 


100 



{a) The schools were chosen on the hasis of the percentage of students returning in Oiade 1 1 . These schools 
were closest to the avetjge in their particular classification. 



Ta&le28 

STUDENT CHOICE OF FRIENDS BY STATUS IN GR\DE II 



Status of chosen in Gr. 1 1 

Not present in Present in 

Gr. II Gr.II Total choices 



Status of chooser 
forGr II 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


School 3 (Boys) (a) 














Not present in Grade t 


101 


70 


43 


30 


144 


ICQ 


Present in Grad'? 1 1 


37 


33 


V6 


67 


112 


ICQ 


School 9 (Girls) 














Not present in Grade 1 1 


85 


62 


53 


38 


138 


ICQ 


Present in Grade 11 


49 


36 


89 


64 


138 


ICQ 


School 1 4 (Co^) 














Not present in Grade 1 1 


219 


79 


57 


21 


276 


ICQ 


Present in Grade 11 


60 


36 


108 


64 


168 


ICQ 



(fl) See footnote (a) on Table 27. 



friends w^.re classified in the *high* category in relation to exhibiting favourable atti- 
tudes towards education. Slightly more girls' than boys' friends exhibited pro-education 
values. A higher proportion (46 per cent) of the friends of NES ongin students were 
rated in the *high' attitude category in compamon wi*h the childrcu of overseas-bom 
ES background parent? (38 per cent), children with Australian-bom parents (35 per 
cent) and the E3/NES group (33 per ccnt)^ Variations in the proportions rated *high' 
occur ed among the ethnic snbgronps^ ranging from 61 per cent for Greek children to 
3?. pei' cent for the Maltese. 

Friends* attitudes to education varied markedly when the results were further cross- 
tabulated by IQ and SES (Table 30A). For .e ovcrah sample IQ differences were more 
marked than SES ones. The tendenc y for students of N5S origin to choost friends with 
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Table 29A 

FRIENDS' ATTITUDES TO EDUCATION 
All Students by parents' country of birth 



e 






Percentage students who 


^ 






indicated that their 








friends hai *high' (a) 




So/Tiplc d^sctiptioft 


Total number 


concern for education 



< 


Total sample 


2976 


38 




Sex: Male 


1 398 


34 




Female 


1 578 


41 




Parents' country of birth; 


1659 




e 


Both Australian 


35 


V 

J" 


Both non-English-speaking countries 


634 


46 




Another or different English-speaking coun- 




38 




tries 


\95 




One parent English-speaking other non- 




33 




English-speaking country 


123 



(a) Tricnds* altitude to education' was based on the sludcnl^s ticked response to five statements. 'High' was the 
percentage calculated to show the best discrimination. 

*high* educational aspirations in greater proportion than students from other back- 
grounds is maintained when comparisons arc made on the basis of IQ, SES and both IQ 
and SES. The previous chapter showed that NES origin students also tend to choose 
friends with similar ethnic origins. 
The WNPD results for friends' attitudes were: 

(a) 17 per cent on the basis of higher versus lower IQ; 

( b) 7 per cent on the basis of higher versus lower SES; and 

(c) 15 per cent on the basis of NES oripn.'* 

Both variables IQ and SES are shown to be independently related to friends' favour- 
able attitudes to education and when the influences of these two variables are con- 
trolled it is clear that NES origin migrant children possess an *advantage' when it comes 
to having friends with favourable attitudes to education. 

Table 30B shows the results for friends' attitudes to education for each ethnic 
subgroup. Two points, in particular, are worth noting: 

(a) There is virtually no SES influence in the case of Greek students. 

(b) There is quite a marked SES influence for the Lebanese group (71 per cent 
higher SES compared with 31 per cent lower SES). 

The WNPD results were: 

(a) 1 9 per cent on the basis of higher versus lower IQ; 

(b) 1 3 per cent on the basis of higher versus lower SES: 

(c) 1 7 per cent on the basis of Greek oripn; 

(d) — 1 per cent on the basis of Italian origin; 

{fi^ — 1 7 per cent on the basis of Lebanese origin; and 
(0 -9 per cent on the basis of Yugoslav origin. 



18. The WNPD results jy parents* country of birth for remaining groups were:-10 per cent (both Aus- 
tralian); 1 percent O)0lh overseas bom in ES countries) ;and-6 per cent (ES/NES). 
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90 



1 ^ s J. 
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Table 29B 

FRIENDS' ATTITUDES TO lDUCATION 



Students with both parents born in non-Hnglish-spcaking countries 


Parents' country of birth 


Total number 


Percentage students who 
indicated that their 
friends had 'high' (a) 
concern for education 


Both Greek 

u^iii iiaiiall 

Both Lebanese 
Both Maltese 
Both Yugoslav 

Another non-English-speaking country 
(both same) 

DiFerent non-English-speaking countries 


108 
85 
47 
34 
50 

232 
78 


6! 
5! 

32 
46 

40 
46 


Total NES 


634 


46 



(fl) Sec footnole (o) on Table 29A. 



Table 30A 

FRIENDS' ATTITUDES TO EDUCATION BY LINGUISTIC AND QUANTITATIVE 
IQ (ML & MQ) BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS V^Aixiimiivt 

All studenU by parents* country of birth 



Parents' country of birth 



Linguistic <ft 
quantitative 
IQ(MLdMQ) 



Socio- 
economic 
status 



Higher 
(107-135) 



Lower 
(70-106) 

Total higher IQ 
Total lower IQ 



Higher (ANU 
status 

categories 1-8) 
Lower (ANU 
status 
categories 
9-16) 

Higher 
Lower 



Total hig:.crSES 
Total lower SES 

Grand total (N«2 740) (b) 



Both 

Australian 
% High (a) 



47 



37 

29 
24 
42 
26 
41 
31 



36 



Both-non- 
English- 
speaking 
countries 

%High 



Another or 
different 
English- 
speaking 
countries 

%Hlgh 



62 



56 

44 
40 
58 
40 
52 
45 



55 



43 

28 
28 
49 
28 
46 
36 



One parent 
English- 
speaking 
other non- 
English" 
speaking 
country 



50 



26 
45 
20 
37 
32 



46 



40 



34 



Total 



% High % High 



50 



41 

31 
30 
46 
31 
43 
36 



38 



(a) Percentage of studenU who reported that friends had a 'high* attitude towards education. Sec footnote 

(fl) on Table 29A for details, 
{b) Approximate cell frequencies can be calculated from values given in Table 5 A. 
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The WNPD results for IQ and SES follow the same order as for the sample as a whole 
while the students of Greek oripn are shown to possess an 'advantage' of 17 per cent in 
comparison with the combination of the other ethnic subgroups. The WNPD results of 
— 17 per cent for the Lebanese subgroup, when considered in conjunction with Table 
30B, point to a high within subgroup variance and the tendency for lower IQ lower SES 
Lebanese students to choose friends who were unlikely to hold favourable altitudes to 
education. 

Tlie main points emerging from these analyses are as follows: 

(a) There is a tendency for students to choose friends with similar educational as- 
pirations, IQs and ethnic origins (Enghsh<«peaking compared with NES). 

(b) There is a tendency for students mih higher IQs to hold more favourable atti- 
tudes towards the value and importance if education compared with the lower 
IQ children. 

(c) Thtre is a tendency for chudren of NES migrant origin to hold more favourable 
attiiudes towards the valu^^ and importance of education in comparison with 
children bom in English-speaking countries. 

(d) There is a sizeable within group variance among ethnic subgroups in relation to 
having friends who hold favourable attitudes to education ranging from Greeks, 
on the one hand: to Yugoslav, Lebanese and Maltese on the other. 

These results reinforce the view that academic submores exist in schools. The NES 
origin migrant child is more likely to have friends who value education in comparison 
with a child of English-speaking otigm and many of these friends wiU also be NES 
migrant origin. The lower IQ dii^d of En^h-speaking origin is most likely to have 
friends who tend not to value education and who have aspirations to leave school. In 
terms of the impact of peers on a child'f^ aspirations these findings support the view that 
th'^ presence of a high proportion of NES origin migrant children in a school or class is 
likely to have the effect of raising the level of aspirations of the school group generally. 



Table 30B 

FRIENDS* ATTITUDES TO EDUCATION BY LINGUISTIC AND QUANTITATIVE 
IQ (ML & MQ) BY SOCJIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 

Students with both parents born in selected non-English-^peaktng countries 

Parents* cou/tiry of birth 

Both Doth Both Both Both 

Linguistic (St Greek itatti^n Lebanese Maltese Yugoslav 

quant i: at ive Socioeconomic 

(ML&MQ) status % High (a) % High % High % High % High 



Higher (107-135) Higher (ANU status 
categories 1-8) 
Lower (ANU status 
categories 9-16) 

Lower (70-106) Higher 
Lower 

Total higher IQ 
Total lower IQ 

Total higher SES 
Total lower SES 



Grand total {b) 



100 ■*"(c) 


86 


67 + 


100 + 


60 


79 


71 


33 


29 


42 


54 


33 


75 + 


100 + 


67+ 


55 


43 


31 


37 


43 


82 


75 


44 


38 


47 


55 


42 


36 


40 


46 


65 


62 


71 


100 + 


63 


64 


52 


31 


35 


43 


64 


53 


38 


39 


46 



(a) Percentage of students who reported that friends had a *high* attitude towards education. See footnote 
(a) on Table 29A. 

(b) Approximate cell frequencies can be calculated from values g'ven in Table SB. 

(c) + used where cell total is less than five. 
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Reasons given for educational aspirations 

Students were asked to rate the importance of possible reasons for their educational as- 
pirations. The results for Grades 9 and II which are shown in Table 31 were divided 
mto three categories: life chances, the intrinsic value of education and the influence of 
significant others. It should be noted that some of the students included in the Grade 9 
analysis had aspired to leave school and that a more select group of school stayers 
responded m the Grade II questionnaire. Over 90 per cent of students indicated 
important reasons for their educational aspirations as follows: 'I think this is the way to 
be successful and get on in the world' and The course is necessary for the kind of job I 
want to do'. Identical proportions of boys arid girls gave these responses and no major 
vanation occurred when the results were cross4abuiat^ by parects' country of birth. 

In Grade 9, 74 per cent of students gave as a rcisbn: i enjoy learning'. Girls mar- 
ginally favoured this response over boys. A greater proportion of thcNES origin 
students gave this response in comparison to the remaining groups classified yia'parents' 
country of birth. Those who continued to Grade 1 1 were also more likely to dye this 
response. w , -; . 

The wishes of parents ranked next in importance and prls marginally favoured this 
response over boys while students of NES migrant oripn were moderate^ more likely 
to give this resp<>nse. Approximately one-third of students indicated that teachers' 
encouragement was an important reason for thcur aspiraUon. Only 22- per cent of 
studcnti-, m Grade 9 and 6 per cent in Grade I i gave 'my friends arc doing.the same 
thing as an important reason, which is in contrast to our findings in the previous section 
which showrd that friends tend to cither leave school together or remain on at school 
together. 

Considered overall, these results highUght the overriding importance that students 
place on the instrumental function of schooling as a reason for their educational aspir- 
ations. This arpcct takes precedence over the intrinsic enjoyment value of learning 
There is a tendency for NES migrant students to place more importance on the intrinsic 
value of education than nhildrcn from ES backgrounds. The tendency for NES migrant 
origin students to place more importance on parental wishes reinforces numerous other 
data in our study which point to the relative prominence of NES migrant parents in 
family decision making. There were no major differences in the results among the eth- 
nic subgroups. 



Other factors associated with educational aspiratioa 

In Grades 9, 10 and 11 students were asked to respond to the question, 'What is the 
average number of hours you spend on homework outside school, each week?' and in 
Grade 10 we asked the question, 'How many hours altogether do you nCTnally watch 
TV during each school week, that is from Monday to Friday, including Friday nighf' 
Thus, while the first question applied to the whole week the question on TV was restric- 
ted to Monday to Friday. Hours of ptudy provide an indirect measure of motivation, 
ihis measure is an approximation as there is no way of knowing how efficiently 
^udents used their study time, but it docs give an indication of willingness to study 
Forty-six per cent of students who aspired to the HSC in Grade 9 were found to be 
studying over six hours per week compared with only 25 per cent of those who aspired 
to leave school. ^ 

Fairly predictably, the hours of homework for the week increased as students moved 
from Grades 9 to 10 (Table 32). The more select group of students who remained at 
school to Grade 1 1 studied approximately 13 hours per week on the average. In the 
overall sample, girls tend to spend more hours studying than boys. Eariier Sydney 
studies by Conncll et al. (1975) and Meade (1978) also demonstrated that girls spend 
more time studying than boys. 
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|rable31A 

ttiEASONS GIVEN FOR EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATION 




All students by parents* country of Dirth 



Percentage of students who rated the following categories as "important ' or \ery important* reasons for their educational aspiration: 



Life chances 



Intrinsic value Influence of significant others 



Way to be 
successful 



Necessary for 
desired job 



Enjoyment of 
learning 



Mother 
wants it 



Father 
wants it 



Teachers have 
encouraged it 



^ Sample description 



Friends(^^% 
samethidf^£^ 



Gr.9 Gr.n Gr.9 Gr.U Gr.9 Gr.II Gr.9 Gr.ll Gr.9 Gr.II Gr.9 Gr.II Gr.9 



19 



f Total sample 
Sex: Male 
Female 



90 
91 
90 



91 
92 
90 



90 
90 
90 



97 
95 
98 



72 
76 



86 
80 
90 



60 
60 
58 



50 
49 
52 



58 
61 
55 



49 
47 
50 



33 
36 
30 



36 
32 
39 



22 
26 



^ Parents* country of birth: 

' Both Australian 89 89 90 97 71 82 57 46 

Both non-English- 
speaking countries 92 95 92 98 84 96 65 61 
Another or different 
English-speaking 

countries 91 89 $2 % 75 81 64 49 

One parent English- 
speaking other 
non -English-speaking 

country 87 96 84 97 70 90 54 52 



57 
64 

62 
52 



44 

59 

4S 
56 



30 
40 



34 
40 



3! 



37 



(a) See Table 2 for numbers i n each ethnic group. Numbers m Grade 1 1 are lower due to those who have left school or transferred to other schools. 
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24 

21 
24 
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VTaUeSIB 

REASONS GIVEN FOR 
vStudcnts with both parents 



EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATION 
bom in non-English-speaking countries 



.•mi 



^^^^^^f^^ogeofstudents who rated the following categoric 



Life chances 



; Parents' country 
of birth 



Way to be 
successful 



Necessary for 
desired job 



Intrinsic value Influence of significant others 



Enjoyment of 
learning 



Mother 
wants it 



Father 
wants it 



Both Greek 
^BothlUHan 

Both Lebanese 

Both Maltese 

Both Yugoslav 

Another non-English- 
speaking country (both 
same) 

Different non-English- 
speaking countries 

Total NES 



Gr.9 


GrJl 


Gr,9 


Gr.ll 


Gr.9 


93 


96 


9! 


97 


87 


90 


97 


93 


97 


82 


89 


93 


98 


IGO 


9! 


94 


100 


88 


100 


89 


98 


90 


92 


95 


84 


94 


98 


93 


too 


83 


87 


85 


88 


94 


81 


92 


95 


92 


98 


84 



Gr.ll 



Gr. 9 Gr.U 



Teachers have 
encouraged It 



iOO 
97 
93 
75 
95 



94 
94 



62 
61 
65 
60 
67 



69 
67 



60 
61 
67 
50 
72 



64 
41 



57 
65 
63 
62 
63 



67 
64 



55 
61 
67 
50 
58 



66 
41 



33 
36 
47 
46 
36 



43 
39 



96 



65 



61 



64 



59 



40 



(a) Sec footnote (a) on Table 31 A. 



42 
51 
13 
50 
40 



36 
49 



40 



Frtendsd^^i 
^^^^^^ 



Gr. 9 GrJl Gr. 9 GrJi Gr. 9 Grl 



24 

29 
44 

17 

25 



22 
29 



24 



m 

MM 
101 




95 



*v ^ 



Mi 



mi 



Table 32 A 

MEAN HOURS OF HOME STUDY IN GRADES 9. 10 AND 11 AND MEAN HOURS OF TV PER SCHOOL WEEK IN GRADE 10 
;^AU students by parcnts'country of birth 



Mrs of home study 
inGr.9(a) 



Hrs of home study 
in Gr.lO 



Hrs of heme study 
inGr.U 



Hrs of TV from 
Mon.toFri, 
in Gr.lO 



Sample description 



Mean 



SD 



N Mean 



SD 



N Mean 



SD 



N Mean 



SD 



Total sample 
Sex: Male 



5.3 
5.1 



4.8 

4.7 



2812 
1309 



6.3 
5.5 



5.2 
4.5 



2 561 
1223 



118 
M.4 



7.1 
6.5 



1099 
518 



15.9 
17.4 



11.0 
12.8 



Female 


5.5 


4.9 


1503 


7.0 


5.8 


1 338 


14.0 


7.5 


581 


14.5 


9.0 


Parents' country of birth: 
























Both Australian 


5.1 


4.7 


1571 


5.8 


4.7 


1 444 


12.0 


6.6 


567 


16.3 


11.3 


Both non-English-spcaking countries 


6.5 


5.3 


599 


8.0 


6.2 


553 


15.4 


7.7 


276 


14.2 


9.3 


Another or different English-speaking 
























countries 


5.0 


4.5 


469 


5.8 


4.9 


414 


11.4 


6.8 


188 


16.6 


12.4 


One parent English-spealdng other non- 






















9.5 


English-speaking country 


5.2 


4.6 


116 


6.7 


6.0 


98 


13.1 


7.9 


49 


15.7 



(a) Hours of hoipe study were grouped m units of five hours. The mean of the units was multiplied by 5, then 2.5 was subtracted to give the mean nimi«. . . ot hours. 
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TtbIe32B 

MEAN HOURS OF HOME STUDY IN GRADES 9. 10 AND II AND MEAN HOURS OF TV PER SCHOOL WEEK IN GRADE 10 
Students with both parents born in non-English-speaking countries 



Parents * country of birth 



Both Greek 
Both Italian 
Both Lebanese 
Both Maltese 
Both Yugoslav 

Another non-English-speaking country 

(both same) 
Different non-English-speaking countries 



Hrs, of home study 
inGr.9 



Mrs. of home study 
inGr. 10 



Mrs. of home study 
inGr, 11 



Mean 



SD 



N Mean 



SD 



N Mean 



SD 



Hrs^ofTVfrom 
Mon. to Fri. 
inGr. 10 

N Mean SD 



8.1(a) 

5.5 

6.6 

4.2 

7.2 

6.2 
6.6 



6.6 
4.4 
5.6 
3.6 
5.9 

4.9 
.5.2 



103 
81 
43 
35 
44 

220 
73 



8.9 
7.9 
8.0 
6.8 
7.8 

8.0 
6.7 



6.8 
6.5 
4.8 
5.0 
5.6 

6.7 
6.0 



100 
75 
38 
28 
45 

201 
98 



15.7 
17.2 
15.2 
17.5 
13.0 

14.2 
17.3 



6.8 
8.4 
8.0 
7.1 
8.4 

7.5 
84 



65 
38 
15 
4 
20 

101 
33 



12.9 
11.9 
16.9 
16.9 
13.9 

14.4 
15.2 



8.3 
6.7 
10.0 
8.8 
7.2 

10.3 
10.3 



N 



97 
75 
40 
29 
44 

198 
66 



(a) Sec footnote (a) on Tabic 32A. 
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When the findings were cross-tabulated by parents' country of birth it was apparent 
that children of NES migrant origin studied longer hours in comparison with the re- 
maining groups classified by parents' country of birth. There were also variations in the 
average hours studied per week among the ethnic subgroups. For example, in Grade 9 
the average hours per week ranged from 8.1 (both parents bom in Greece) and 7.2 
(both parents born in Yugoslavia), on the one hand, to 5.5 (both parents born in Italy) 
and 4.2 (both parents bom in Malta), on the other. 

Hours of homcstudy were further cross-tabulated by IQ and SES (Table 33A), and it 
was found that when groups of similar IQ similar SES, or similar iQ and SES are com- 
pared, those with parents of NES origin were consistently more likely to spend more 
hours per week on home study. In Grade 9 there was a tendency for the higher IQ 
hitler SES groups to study more hours per week than the lower IQ lower SES groups. 
(For example, for the sample overall, 45 per cent of the former group studied 6 hours or 
more per week compared with 32 per cent of the latter). In Grade 11, after a dispro- 
portionule number of lower IQ lower SES students had left school, these trends were 
reversed, indicating that it is the hard-working lower IQ lower SES student who is more 
likely to stay on at school. (For example, in Grade 1 1, 55 per cent of the higher IQ 
higher SES students studied 1 1 hours per week or more compared with 64 per cent of 
those lower IQ lower SES students who were still at school.) 

The WNPD results were: 

(a) 1 3 per cent (Grade 9) and 5 per cent (Grade 1 1 ) on the Lasis of higher versus 
lower IQ; 

(b) 5 per cent (Grade 9) and -7 per cent (Grade 1 1 ) on the basis of higher versus 
lower SES; and 

(c) 19 per cent (Grade 9) and 1 7 per cent (Grade 1 1 ) on the basis of NES oripn.^^ 
The Grade 1 1 WNPD results for IQ and SES demonstrate that it is the hard-working 

lower IQ lower SES student who remain at school after Grade 10 These figures also 
show that a very real *ad vantage' is experienced by NES origin migrant students 
because of their willingness to engage in home study. 

Table 33B shows hours of home study cross-tabulated by IQ and SES for each ethnic 
subgroup. As with the total sample (Table 33A) in Grade 9 there was a tendency for 
students from higher IQ higher SES categories to study more hours per week than those 
in the lower IQ lower SES groups. In Grade 11, after a disproportionate number of 
lower IQ lower SES students had left school these trends were reversed. 

The WNPD results were: 

(a) 22 per cent (Grade 9) and -5 per cent (Grade 1 1 ) on the basis of IQ; 

(b) 1 1 per cent (Grade 9) and -5 per cent (Grade 1 1 ) on the basis of SES; 

(c) 19 per cent (Grade 9) and 1 2 per cent (Grade 1 1 ) on the basis of Greek origin; 

(d) -18 per cent (Grade 9) and 5 per cent (Grade 1 1 ) on the basis of Italian origin; 

(e) -1 per cent (Grade 9) and -12 per cent (Grade 1 1) on the basis of Lebanese 
origin; and 

(0 -1 per cent (Grade 9) and -22 per cent (Grade 1 1) on the basis of Yugoslav 
ori^n. 

Although the WNPD IQ and SES results for the NES group follow the same trends 
for the whole sample, their influence is much more pronounced. The Greek students re- 
tain an 'advantage' in terms of home study in both Grades 9 and 1 ) . Those Italian 
students who stayed on to Grade 1 1 achieved the second highest WNPD rating. On the 
other hand, the Lebanese and particulariy the Yugoslav students achieved very low 
WNPD ratings in Grade 1 1 . 



19. The results by parents* country of birth for tlie remaining groups were 10 per cent (Grade 9) and 1 
per cent (Grade 1 1 ) (both Australian)* -3 per cent (Grade 9) and -9 per cent (Grade 1 1 ) (both born in 
overseas ES countries) and -4 per cent (Grade 9) and -3 per cent (Grade 11 ) (ES/NES) . 
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Table 33 A 

HOURS OP HOME STUDY PER WEEK BY LINGUISTIC AND QUANTITATIVE IQ (ML & MQ) BY SOCiaECONOMIC STATUS 
All students by parents' country of birth 

Parents ' country of birth 







Both Australian 




Both non-English- 
speaking countries 




Another or different 

English-speaking 

countries 


Ohc parent 
English-speaking 
other non-English 
speaking country 




Total 








% studying in 




% studying in 




% studying in 


% studying in 




% studying in 




Linguistic and 
quantitative 


Socio- 
economic 
status 


Gr. 9 Gr. 10 
6 hrs 6 hrs 
or more or more 


Gr.n 
Uhrs 
or more 


Gr.9 Gr.W Gr. U 
6 hrs 6 hrs U hrs 
or more or more or more 


Gr.9 Gr.W Gr. U 
6 hrs 6 hrs JJ hrs 
or more or more or more 


Gr. 9 Gr. W 
6 hrs 6 hrs 
or more or more 


Gr.n 
Uhrs 
or more 


Gr. 9 Gr. W 
6 hrs 6 hrs 
or more or more 


Gr.n 
Uhrs 
or more 



(107-135) 



Lower IQ 
(70-'i06) 

Total higher IQ 
Total lower IQ 



status 

categories 

1-8) 
Lower (ANU 

status 

categories 

9-16) 
Higher SES 

Lo^erSES 



Total higher 

SES 
Total lower 

SES 



Grand total {a) 



44 


52 


52 


60 


73 


70 


43 


56 


55 


42 


57 


60 


45 


55 


55 


38 
27 


46 

39 


61 

55 


58 
52 


69 
59 


74 
65 


38 
30 


46 

30 


57 
28 


33 
25 


44 
46 


69 
25 


41 
31 


50 
42 


64 

52 


24 
41 

25 


36 
49 
38 


56 
56 
56 


43 
59 
44 


59 
70 
59 


73 
73 
71 


30 
40 
30 


36 
50 
34 


48 
56 
40 


34 
38 
32 


50 
51 
49 


38 
64 
33 


32 
43 
32 


45 
52 
44 


64 

60 
59 


38 


48 


53 


56 


66 


68 


39 


47 


49 


38 


54 


54 


40 


50 


55 


32 


42 


60 


48 


62 


74 


34 


42 


55 


34 


47 


58 


37 


48 


64 


34 


44 


56 


49 


63 


72 


36 


44 


52 


36 


50 


56 


38 


49 


59 



onT? uA 7 rV Z ' -"^ " '^'^^^^^ * ' * ^" frequencies can be calculated directly from the value 

and 7. However a few did not answer this question. 

(h) Note that six or r-^vt hours of home study per week is classified high in Grades 9 and 10, but 1 1 or more hours home study is classified high in Grade 1 1 . 
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TaWe33B 

HOURS OF HOME STUDY PER WEEK BY LINGUISTIC AND QUANTITATIVE IQ (ML & MQ) BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
Students with both parents bom in selected non-English-speaking countries 







Parents 


country of birth 
























Z.4 






Both Greek 




Both Italian 




Both Lebanese 




Both Maltese 




Both Yugoslav 








% studying in 




% studying in 




% study 


ingin 




% studying in 




% studying in 




tJ It mt itti/' n n/i 


Socio- 


Gr.9 


Gr.IO 


Gr.ll 


Gr.9 


GrlO 


Gr, 11 


Gr.9 


Gr. 10 


Gr.ll 


Gr.9 


Gr.lO 


Gr.ll 


Gr.9 


Gr.lO 


Gr.m 






6 hrs 


6 hrs 


11 hrs 


6 hrs 


6 hrs 


11 hrs 


6 hrs 


6 hrs 


11 hrs 


6 hrs 


6 hrs 


11 hrs 


6 hrs 


6 hrs 




(irf Ot m 


stotus 


or more 


ormce or more or more 


or more 


or more or more or more or more or more or more or more or more or more or more ^ 


Higher 


Hisher f ANU 
































(107-135) 


status 




































































1-8) 


100+ (6)100 + 


100+ 


57 


86 


71 


67 + 


100 -r 


67+ 


100+ 


i00+ 




100 


50+ 


50+; 




Lower (ANU 


































status 






























H 


































'1% 




9-16) 


70 


72 


72 


60 


67 


86 


68 


83 


50+ 


17 


83 


100+ 


55 


64 




Lower 


Higher SES 


58 


46 


86 


33 


67 


75+ 


50+ 


50+ 


50+ 


100+ 


100 + 




67 + 


50+ 




(70-106) 




































Lower SES 


59 


68 


89 


30 


49 


11 


42 


65 


83 


24 


50 


50+ 


40 


68 


67/ 


Total higher IQ 




74 


76 


74 


59 


71 


81 


67 


89 


57 


29 


86 


100+ 


69 


60 




Total lower IQ 




59 


63 


88 


30 


51 


77 


43 


64 


75 


27 


53 


50+ 


43 


67 






Total higher 


































SES 


69 


59 


89 


46 


11 


73 


57 


80 


60 


100+ 


100 + 


33+ 


88 


50 


63 . 




Total lower 


































SES 


63 


70 


80 


39 


55 


8''. 


47 


69 


70 


22 


59 


75 


44 


67 


65 


Grand total 




64 


68 


82 


40 


59 


79 


49 


71 


67 


28 


63 


75 


52 


64 


60 



(a) Notethat six or more hours of home study per week is classified high mCrsdes 9 and 10, but II or more hours stud; is classified high inCrade II. 

(b) + used wherf cell total is less than five. 
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ing TV each school week (Table 32). On the av<^ Irls^fcli^llJ' In 
contrast to the findings for homework the chUdren of NES migrant origin watch fewer 
hours of TV per week on the average in comparison with the remaining groups 
classified by parents' country of birth. There were variations in the average hours of TV 
watched by children per school week among the ethnic subgroups, ranpng from 17 
hours per week for both the Lebanese and Maltese groups to 13 hours per week for 
Greek students and 12 hours per week for the Italians, 

Further cross-tabulation of the results by IQ and SES (Table 34A) shewed that when 
groups of similar IQ similar SES, or sunilar IQ and SES, are compared, those with two 
parents of NES origin were consistently more likely to spend fewer hours per school 
week watching TV. Overall, the lower IQ lower SES groups watch more TV than those 
from the higher IQ higher SES backgrounds, aher Australian studies have also shown 
that longer viewing hours are more characteristic of lower SES groups (Edgar, 1977) 
and lower intelligence (Sharman, 1979). 

The WNPD results were: 

(a) -8 per cent on the basis of higher versus lower IQ; 

(b) -8 per cent on the basis of higher versus lower SES; and 

(c) - 1 3 per cent on the basis of NES origin.^ 

It is debatable whether watching TV is an 'advantage' or 'disadvantage' in relation to 
the educational experience. In the present study for the overall sample there was a 
Table 34A 

HOURS OF TV PER SCHOOL WEEK IN GRADE 10 BY LINGUISTIC AND 
QUANTITATIVE IQ (ML & MQ) BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
All students by parents* country of birth 



Parents ' country of birth 



Linguist tc and 
quantitative 



Socioeconomic 
status 



Higher IQ 
(107-135) 



Lower IQ 
(70-106) 

Total higher IQ 
Total lower IQ 



Higher (ANU 

status categories 

1-8) 
Lower (ANU 

status categories 

9-16) 
Higher SES 

Lower SES 



Total higher SES 
Total lower SES 



Grand total 









One parent 










English- 








Another 


speaking 






Both 


or 


other 






non- 


different 


non- 




Both 


English- 


English' 


English- 




Aust- 


speaking 


speaking 


speaking 




ralian 


countries 


countries 


country 


Total 


% watching 


over 10 hrs TV from Mon. to Fri. in Gr. 10 


52 


39 


52 


57 


5\{a) 


64 


48 


62 


61 


60 


59 


56 


64 


82 


60 


67 


56 


76 


62 


63 


58 


45 


58 


59 


56 


64 


56 


72 


68 


62 


54 


48 


56 


64 


54 


65 


53 


68 


61 


62 


60 


52 


63 


62 


59 



(a) Approx. cell frequencies can be calculated from values given in Table 6. 
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20 The WNPD results by parenu* country of birth for the remaining groups were: 5 per cent (both Aus- 
tralian); 6 per cent (both overseas born in ES countries) and 4 per cent (ES/NES). 
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correlation of -0. 1 9 between 'hours of TV watched in Grade 1 0' and SC aggregate so an 
assumption was made that 'disadvantages* outweighed 'advantages'. The WNPD 
results for IQ and SES demonstrate a •disadvantage* for the lower IQ and lower SES 
groups in terms of hours of TV watchnd, while NES origin students command an 
•advantage* of -13 per cent on the TV variable when compared with the remainder of 
the sample. 

Cross tabulations of the results by IQ and SES for each ethwc subgroup are shown in 
Table 34B. It is noted, in particular, that a higher proportion (74 per cent) of the lower 
IQ lower SES students oi Lebanese origin watoh in excess of 10 hours TV per week 
(Monday to Friday). 

Table 34B 

HOURS OF TV PER SCHOOL WEEK IN GRADE 10 BY LINGUISTIC AND 
QUANTITATIVE IQ (ML & MQ) BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
Students with both parents bom in selected non-English-speaking countries 



Parents' country of birth 



Linguistic d 

quantitative Socio-economic 
IQIMLi&MQ) status 



Higher (107-135) Higher (ANU status 
categories 1-8) 
Lower (ANU status 
:ategories 9-16) 
Lower (70-106) Higher SES 
Lower SES 

Total higher IQ 
Tota' lower IQ 

Total !iigh5r SES 
Total lower SES 

Grand total 



Both Both Both Both Both 

Greek Italian Lebanese Maltese Yugoslav 



% y^atching over 10 hrs TV from Mon. to Fri. in Gr. 10 



IS^ia) 


29 




100+ 


50^ 


41 


43 


67 


50 


64 


54 


50 


67+ 


100+ 


50+ 


46 


56 


74 


65 


56 


39 


39 


44 


57 


60 


47 


56 


73 


67 


55 


47 


39 


33 


100+ 


50 


44 


52 


72 


61 


58 


44 


49 


66 


64 


57 



ia) + used where cell total is less than five. 
The WNPD results were: 

(a) -9 per cent on the basis of higher versus lower IQ; 

(b) -8 per cent on the basis of higher versus lower SES; 

(c) -1 2 per cent on the basis of Greek origin; 

(d) -2 per cent on the basis of Italian origin; 

(e) 17 per cent on the basis of Lebanese origin; and 

(f) 7 per cent on the basis of Yugoslav origin. 

The IQ and SES results follow similar trends to the whole sample. The 'disadvantage' of 
hours of TV watched for Lebanese students is reflected in the high WNPD rcsuU of 1 7 
per cent. 

POST-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 
Students* aspirations 

The trends revealed in the analysis of HSC aspirations are also reflected in the analysis 
of post-HSC aspirations to a university or college of advanced education (CAE) . 

Overall, 21 per cent of students in Grade 9 aspired to university and 12 per cent to a 
CAE. Relatively fewer girls aspired to attend university and more aspired to attend a 
CAE in comparison with boys. There were 25 per cent of boys who aspired to university 
and 7 per cent who aspired to a CAE. whereas 1 8 per cent of girls aspired to a university 
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and 17 per cent aspired to a CAE.2» A number of Australian studies" have documented 
the marked sex differences in aspirations t > university level education. 

In Grade 9, 41 per cent of the NE3 group and 40 per cent of the ES/NES group 
aspired to university or a CAE. Comparative figures for the ovcrscas-bom ES group 
and the Australian-bom group were 33 per cent and 3 1 per cent respectively (Diagram 

The post-high school aspirations questionnaire was repeated for the more select 
group who remained at school until Grade 1 1 and, as expected, a higher proportion (70 
per cent) of this group aspired to a university or CAE. 

The percentages aspiring to university or a CAE were highest for the ES/NES group 
(78 per cent) compared with 72 per cent of the migrant children of ES origin, 69 per 
cent of the children with Australian-bom parents and 68 per cent for the group with 
both parents bom in NES countries. 

Some variation occurred in the proportions in Grade 9 aspiring to university or a 
CAE among Cc ethnic subgroups. The Maltese group had the lowest proportion of 
students who aspired to university or a CAE (21 per cent) and the nighest proportion 
who had no intention of attempting further study after school (24 per cent). Some 
minor variations also occurred among the proportions in Grade 1 1 aspiring to univer- 
sity or a CAE among the various ethnic subgroups. 

When the post-high school educational aspirations were cross-tabulated by IQ and 
SES, several marked trends emerged (Table 35A). For example, for tH total sample, 
54 per cent of the higher IQ higher SES students aspired to a university or a CAE com- 
pare<^ with 19 per cent of the lower IQ lower SES students. There was some variation 
based on SES in the proportions aspiiing to a university or a CAE wit'^ n the higher IQ 
group. A greater proportion of the higher IQ higher SES .students (54 per cent) aspired 
to attend university or a CAE than those in the higher IQ lower SES group (42 per 
cent). A higher proportion of students with parents from NES countries aspired to 
university or CAE at each correspondin/? IQ and SES level in comparison with the 
other student groups. 

To enable the WNPD to be calculated, students' post-high school educational 
aspirations were dichotomised into 'university or CAE' versus 'the rest'. 
The results arc as follows: 

(a) 29 per cent on the basis of higher versus lower IQ; 

(b) 12 per cent on the basis of higher versus lower SES; and 

(c) 20 per cent on the basis of NES origin." 

The findings portray :he marked 'advantage' in relation to post-secondary school 
aspirations experienced by higher IQ and higher SES students. When the influence of 
these variables is controlled, children of NES origin are also 'advantaged' in comparison 
with the remainder of the sample. 

Cross-tabulations of post-hi^ school educational aspirations by IQ and SES for each 
ethnic subgroup arc shown in Table 35B. IQ had a marked effect on aspirations for each 
subgroup but the effect of SES is Inconsistent, indicating an interaction between ethnic 
origin and SES, e.g. in the case of students of Greek origin 50 per cent of lower SES 
students aspired to attend either a university or CAE compared with 38 per cent of the 
higher SES students. 

The WNPD results were: 

(a) 38 per cent on the basis of IQ; 

(b) 3 per cent on the basis of SES; 

(c) 1 1 per cent on the basis of Greek origin; 

(d) -13 per cent on the basis of %lian origin; 
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21, Sec Tabic 36A. Appendix F. 

22. Sec Mcadc, 1 978; Parker, 1 976; Poole and Simkin, 1 978 and Pryur and Hawkins, ' 975. 

23 The WNPD results by parents* country of birth for remaining groups were: -1 1 per cent (both 
Australian); -4 per cent (both overseas born in ES countries) and 7 per cent (ES/NES). 
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DIAGRAM 11 

STUDENT ASP5RATI0N FOR POST HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 
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Table 35A 



Sq?By'SSe?ONOM^^^^^ ^^'^^^^'^^ «^ ^'NGUISTIC AND QUANTITATIVE IQ (ML & 

All students by parents' country of birth 



Parents' country of birth 



Linguistic and Socio- 
qtmntatitive economic 
IQiML^MQ) status 



Higher 
(107-135) 



Lx)wcr 
(70-106) 

Total higher IQ 
Total lower IQ 



Higher (ANU 

status 

categories 

U8) 
Lower (ANU 

status 

caiegones 

9-16) 

Higher 
Lower 



Total highei 

SES 
Total lower 

SES 

Grandtotal (N=2631)(tf) 



Both Australian 



Percentages 
aspiring to: 



Both non*English' 
speaking countries 

Percentages 
aspiring to: 



Another or 
different English- 
speaking countries 

Percentages 
aspiring to: 



One parent 
English-speaking 
other non-English' 
speaking country 

Percentages 
aspiring to: 



Total 



HS{a) TC(b)CAE{c)VNI(d) HS TC CAE VNI HS TC CAE UNI HS fC CAE VNl HS TC CAE UNI 



9 
14 
20 

9 
18 

II 

14 
13 



39 



53 

66 
69 

47 
68 

49 

61 
55 



20 



16 

U 
7 

18 
9 

17 

12 
14 



32 



22 

8 
4 

27 
6 



5 

19 
11 

4 
12 



20 



37 

44 
59 

32 
57 



n 67 8 41 20 32 12 35 



23 11 3J 



14 
18 



9 
10 



52 
48 



12 

13 
8 

12 
9 

12 

9 
10 



46 

24 
21 

52 
22 



16 
18 

8 
17 



54 

59 
68 

48 
65 



44 11 47 



9 

It 
6 

14 
8 

17 



29 
32 



13 60 
12 55 



30 

14 
8 

31 
10 

26 

20 
22 



(a) No more study after High School. 

(b) Technical College. 

(c) College of Advanced Education. 

(d) University. 

(e) Approx. cell frequencies can be calculated from values given in Table 5. 



6 

27 
24 

9 
25 



16 
16 



42 

33 
51 

39 
46 

35 

47 
42 



21 32 



16 

13 
5 

19 
13 

18 

10 
14 



36 
27 
19 

34 
21 



16 
17 

8 
16 



38 



50 

60 
65 

44 
63 



31 11 46 



27 
28 



13 
12 



58 
53 



19 



14 

12 
7 



16 

11 
13 



(c) 2 per cent on the basis of Lebanese origin; and 
(0 1 percent on the basis of Yugoslav origin. 

The findings demonstrate the low influence of SES (3 per cent) for the NES grou]^ 
compared with the influence of SES (12 per cent) for the sample as a whole and also 
demonstrate the relative 'advantage' experienced by students of Greek origin and the 
relative 'disadvantage' of Italian origin students in regard to post-high school 
educational aspirations. 

Parents^ aspirations 

Overall, 38 per cent of parents aspired for their child to attend a university or CAE." 
Thirty-seven per cent of boys' parents and 38 per cent of girls' parents held these 
aspirations. However, the percentage wanting university attendance for boys (34 per 
cent) was higher than for girls (29 per cent). The percentage of ES/NES and NES 
origin parents wanting their child to attend a university or CAE was higher than for the 
overseas-bom parents from ES countries and the Australian-bom parents (50 per cent 
and 44 per cent compared with 39 per cent and 25 per cent) (Diagram 12) . Variations 
in the proportions of parents with aspirations for tertiary education occurred among 
the ethnic subgroups. The results follow similar trends to those for aspirations to the 
HSC discussed previously. For example, 51 per cent of the Greek parents had 
aspirations lo a university or CAE for their child, compared with 9 per cent of the 
Maltese paients. On the other hand, a high proportion of the Maltese and Italian 
parents hoped that their child would attend a technical college. 

Parents' aspirations for their child's post-high school education were cross-tabulated 
by IQ and SES (Table 36A). In the overall sample the IQ effect is more pronounced 
than that of SES but both exert an influence. For example, 53 per cent of the higher 
SES parents with higher IQ children aspired for their child to attend a university or 
CAE, compared with 24 per cent of the lower SES parents with lower IQ children. The 
percentage of NES parents and ES/NES parents desiring university or CAE education 
for thjir child was markedly higher than for the overseas-bom ES parents and the 
Australian -born parents in each corresponding IQ and SES level. The influence of the 
SES variable on aspirations was most marked for the NES and overseas-bom ES 
parental groups. The proportion of lower SES Australian-born parents (27 per cent) 
who desired university or CAE education for their children was marginally higher than 
the proportion for the higher SES group (25 per cent) . 

The WNPD results were calculated using the same strategy as that described for the 
student aspiration table and the results are as foUov/s: 

(a) 26 per cent on the basis of parents of children with higher versus lower IQ; 

(b) 1 3 pep cent on the basis of parents with higher versus lower SES; and 

(c) 25 per cent on the basis of parents with NES origin." 
These findings parallel those previously discussed for students. 

Table 36B shows the cross-tabulation of parents' aspirations for their child's 
post-high school education by IQ and SES for each ethnic subgroup. As with the 
parallel student aspiration cross-tabulation (Table 35B), interaction occurred between 
SES and ethnic origin, e.g. 60 per cent of the lower SES Greek pa'-ents desired 
university or CAE attendance for their child compared with 38 per cent of the higher 
SES parents, whereas the equivalent figures for Italian parents were 26 per cent and 67 
per cent. 

The WNPD results were: 

(a) 34 per cent on the basis of parents of children with higher versus lowei IQ; 

(b) 30 per cent on the basis of parents with higher versus lower SES; 



24. Sec Tabic 37, Appendix F. 

25. The WNPD results b: parents* country of birth for the remaining groups were -25 per cent (both 
Australian), -6 per cent (both overseas born in EScountncs) and 7 per cent (ES/NES) 
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TaMe35B 

JSLTM^^i^Y^S^clfa^^^^^ '^"^^ ^^'^-^^'^^ «^ ^'N^'^'S^'^ AND QUANTITATIVE IQ 

Students with both parents b om in selected non-English-spcaking countries 

Parents ' country of birth 



Both Creek 



Both Italian 



Both Lebanese 



Both Maltese 



Linguistic and Socio- 
quantitative economic 
IQ(AfLdMQ) status 



Percentages 
aspiring ta- 



Both Yugoslav 



Percentages 
aspiring to: 



Percentages 
aspiring to: 



Percentages 
aspiring to: 



Percentages 
aspiring to: 



Higher IQ 
(107-135) 



HSja) TCjb) CAE(c) VNI(d) HS TC CAE VNI HS TC CAE UNI HS TC CAE UNI HS TC CAE 



Lower IQ 
(70-106) 

Total higher IQ 
Total lower IQ 



Higher (ANU 

status 

categories 

1-8) 
Lower (ANU 

status 

categories 

9-16) 

Higher 
Lower 



Total higher 

SES 
Total lower 

SES 



25+ (/) 75+ 



17 
4 

7 

13 
3 



29 

67 
58 

25 
60 

50 
47 



21 

8 
13 

22 
12 

13 
16 



50 

8 
25 

53 
22 



25 



14 



40 



29 57 



33+ 33'» 



14 57 

16 67 

4 33 

16 66 



34 13 



36 
59 



5 

29 
2 

11 

6 

29 
3 



50 17 17 

33+ 33+ 

7 61 

11 22 

10 58 



14 

52 
12 



29 
25 



17 33 
9 53 



33 

11 

33 
10 

17 
15 



33'* 



33 33 
33+ 

21 25 

33 29 

23 24 

33 

24 27 



100 



60 20 



33 



60 

29 
57 



54 



17 



10 
14 
10 



12 



17 

100+ .. 
5 14 

29 



33 

67 + 
52 

41 

10 13 53 



100"^ 



63 



Grand total {e) 



8 10 46 



48 



15 



33 12 55 8 26 10 50 



15 



25 25 50 



11 



14 



10 

12 
9 

13 
10 



25 



34 



8 49 10 33 



(a) No more study after High School. 

(b) Technical College. 

(c) College of Advanced Education. 

(d) University. 

(e) Approx. cell frequencies can be calculated from values given in Table 5B. 
(/) + used where cell total is less than five. 




DIAGRAM 12 

PARENTS' ASPIRATIONS ?0R THEIR CHILD'S POST HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 
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Table 36 A 

PARENTS' ASPIRATIONS FOR THEIR CHILD^ POST-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION BY 
(ML & MQ) AND SOCiaECONOMIC STATUS 
By parents' country of birth 



LINGUISTIC AND QUANTITATIVE IQ 



Parents ' country of birth 



Both Australian 



Both non-English- 
speaking countries 



Another or different 

English-speaking 

countries 



One patent cnglish- 
speakinf^ other non- 
English-speaking country 



Total 



Unguisticand 

quantitative 

IQiMLAMQ) 



Higher (107-1 35)Highcr (ANU 
status 

categories ) -8) 
Lower (ANU 
status 
categories 
9-16) 

Higher 

Lower (70-106) 

Lower 

Total higher IQ 
Total lower IQ 

Total higher 
SES 

Total lower 
SES 

Grandtotal(N=-507) (b) 



% no % %no 

further % Univ. further % 

Socio-economiC educ. Tech. or educ. Tech. 

status after HS college CAE {a} after HS college 



% % no 

Univ further % 

or educ. Tech. 

CAE after HS college 



% %no % %no 

Univ. further % Univ. further % 

or educ. Tech. or educ. Tech. 

CAE after HS college CAE after HS college 



20 



16 

15 

16 
18 

18 
14 



39 



38 
63 

68 

39 
63 

50 
49 



33 



37 
16 

9 
34 
13 

25 
27 



29 
38 

47 

21 

46 

23 
4J 



85 



56 
50 

30 

M 
32 

66 
39 



14 

21 
17 

10 

18 

5 
4 



17 



49 



25 



37 



44 



{a) The category *»jndccidcd' has been omitted hence totals do not equal 100%. 

(6) Approx. cell frequencies can be calculated from values given in Table 20, Appendix C. 

{c) Where total is less than five, no percentages are shown. 
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(c) 

(c) 
12 

7 
9 
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14 
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57 
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36 
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29 

46 
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33 



50 



10 



8 
11 

10 

9 
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11 

9 



10 



27 



33 
51 
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5: 

38 
44 
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TtMe36B 

PARENTS' ASPIRATIONS FOR THEIR CHILD'S POST-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION BY LINGUISTIC AND QUANTITATIVE IQ 
(ML & MQ) AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
By parents' country of birth 



Parents ' country of birth 



Both Australian 



Both non-English- 
spiking countries 



Another or different 

English-speaking 

countrif* 



One parent English' 
speaking other non- 
English-speaking country 



Total 
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54 


29 


9 
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55 
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Grand total (N-» 507) {b) 


17 


49 


25 


7 


37 


44 


7 


44 


39 


8 


33 


50 


10 


42 


S.' 



(a) The category *undccidcd* has been omitted hence totals do r. at equal 1 00%. 

(b) Approx. cell frequencies can be calculated from values given in Table 20, Appendix C. 
\c) Where total is less than five, no percentages are shown. 
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(c) 16 per cent on the basis of Greek origin; 

(d) -23 per cent on the basis of Italian origin; 

(e) 9 per cent on the basis of Lebanese origin; and 
(0 1 0 per cent on the basis of Yugoslav origin. 

The findings parallel those described previously for students with one exception. For 
parents, the WNPD result for SES was 30 per cent compared with a figure of 3 per cent 
ror students. (The result for parents may be somewhat inflated by a disproportionate 
influence based on the small numbers involved in the upper SES Lebanese and 
Yugoslav groups.)^* One explanation of these findings sees lower SES/NES origin 
children overcoming any dampening influence on aspirations which can occur in lower 
SES homes. 

The cross-tabulations of parents' aspirations by SES (Tables 36A and B) enable a 
rough comparison to be made with Maijoribanks' (1980) Adelaide results. Mar- 
joribanks reported that the following proportions of lower SES parents aspired for their 
1 1 -year-old child to receive a university education: 

(a) 70 per cent of parents of Greek origin; 

(b) 46 per cent of parents of Southern Italian origin; 

(c) 36 per cent of parents of Yugoslav origin; 

(d ) 30 per cent of parents of En^ish origin; and 

(e) 24 per cent of Anglo- Australian parents. 

Corresponding figures for university or CAE education for lower SES parents of 15- 
year-old children in the present investigation were: 

(a) 60 per cent of parents of Qreek origin; 

(b) 26 per cent of parents of Italian origin; 

(c) 43 per cent of parents of Yugoslav origin; 

(d) 29 per cent of overseas-bom ES origin (mainly Englisii) parents; and 

(e) 27 per cent of parents of Australian origin. 

The questions asked were somewhat different in the two studies but with the exception 
of the Italian group (where Sydney aspirations were lower) relative aspiration trends 
by ethnic group were fairly consistent. 

An analysis of the coincidence of parents' and child's aspirations for university or 
CAE revealed that overall approximately 80 per cent of parents agreed with their 
child's aspirations for or against education after high school." In 26 per cent of cases 
both parents and child aspired to a um.^rsity or CAE. The degree of coincidence for 
university or CAE attendance was slightly higher for giris and their parents (29 per 
cent) than for boys and their parents (23 per cent). There were 36 per cent of the 
ES/NES group, 32 per cent of the NES group, 30 per cent of the overseas-bom group 
from ES countries and only 16 per cent of the Australian group where both parents and 
child aspired to go on (Diagram 13). 

There were 16 per cent of parents who aspired to a university or CAE without corres- 
ponding student aspirations- 1 7 per cent of boys and 1 4 per cent of girls made up this 
group. The lack of coincidence resulting from high aspiring parents was higher for the 
parents with NES and ES/NES backgrounds compareH with the overseas-bom parents 
from ES countries and the Australian-bom parents (19 per cent and 18 per cent com- 
pared with 13 per cent and 12 per cent). When the results are examined for the NES 
origin ethnic subgroups it is apparent that the highest degree of lack of coincidence in 
parents' and child's aspirations occurred in the Lebanese (29 per cent), another NES 
country (both same) (23 per cent) and Greek (20 per cent) parental groups. In 43 per 
cent of the Yugoslav and 40 per cent of the Greek families both parents and child 
aspired to a university or CAE. 



26 In the case of the Lebanese and Yugoslav groups^ numbers in the higher SES category were less than 5 in 
each case However, the impact of these two small groups had a disproportionate inflationary influence 
on WNPD result for SES. 
27. Sec Table 35. Appendix F. 
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DIAGRAM 13 

COINCiC HNCE OF PARENTS' AND CHILD'S ASPIRATIONS FOR UNIVERSITY 
OR COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 

A, All students by parents' country of birth 
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Influence of parents 

The select group of students who remained at school after the SC were asked to indicate 
if their father and mother were encouraging them to undertake an education course at a 
university after they left school » They were also asked if their father and mother were 
encouraging them to attend a non-university tertiary course (e.g. teachers college or 
CAE). The questions were not mutually exclusive e.g. it was possible for students to re- 
spond in the affirmative for each question. Proportionally more boys than girls per- 
ceived parental encouragement for university education and the percentage difference 
was greater for 'mothers* than 'fathers'. A relatively high proportion of jstudents of NES 
origin perceived that their parents were encouraging them to attend a university edu- 
cation course (59 per cent fathers, 55 per cent mothers); the comparative figures for 
Australian-bom parents were 38 per cent and 40 per cent respectively. Variations oc- 
curred in the proportions of parents who encouraged university attendance among the 
ethnic subgroups. Seventy-five per cent of the Lebanese students reported that their 
fathers and mothers were encouraging university attendance whereas the Italian 
students indicated 42 per cent of their fathers and 26 per cent of their mothers 
encouraged university attendance. 

Influenc ; of teachers 

The select group of students who remained at school after the SC were asked whether 
'teachers* were encouraging them to attend tertiary education courses.^ Overall, 22 per 
cent of students indicated that teachers were encouraging them to attend a university 
course and 1 3 per cent indicated that teachers were encouraging them to attend a non- 
university tertiary course, such as at a CAE. The percentage of students who indicated 
that teachers were encouraging them to attend a university course within each of the 
groups was: 28 per cent (both overseas-bom ES parents), 22 per cent (both Australian- 
bom parents), 18 per cent (both NES origin parents) and 13 per cent (ES/NES). It is 
recalled that a higher proportion of the NES group stayed on at school which no doubt 
influenced the result. Comparative figures for teacher encouragement to a non- 
university course were 17 per cent, 14 per cent, 10 per cent and 16 per cent respectively. 

In the overall sample, 25 per cent of the higher IQ students indicated that teachers 
had encouraged university attendance compared with 12 per cent of the lower IQ 
group. Comparative figures for a non-university tertiary course were 14 per cent and 1 1 
per cent. These results further support the proposition that teachers encourage higher 
IQ students to aspire high and do well while more modest hopes are held for lower IQ 
students. 

Influence of peers 

In the previous section there was discussion on the tendency for students to choose 
friends with similar desires regarding staying or leaving school in Cirade 1 1. A similar 
tendency occurred in relation to aspirations for tertiary education. The results for three 
schools selected to represent the findings for all schools are shown in Table 37. 

Occupational aspirations 

In Grade 9, students were asked what their occupational aspirations were. Provision 
was made on the questionnaire for two choices but the occupational aspiration status of 
the first choice only was recorded.^ A number of students did not respond to the ques- 
tion or gave vague responses and they were excluded from the occupational aspiration 
status analysis. Overall, 29 per cent of students aspired to jobs classified in the upper 

28 Sec Tabic 38, Appendix F. 

29. See Tabic 39, Appendix F. 

30. See Table 40, Appendix F. 
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professional category (category 1). Slightly more boys (31 per cent) than pris (27 per 
cent) gave this aspiration. A marked difference occurred in the percentage of boys and 
girls aspiring to jobs in the ANU status categories 2-6 (10 per cent, boys; 21 per cent, 
girls). There is also a tendency for a higher proportion of girls than boys to aspire to the 
lower status jobs in eateries 10-16 (11 percent, boys; 18percent,girls). 

Marginally higher proportions of students from families of ES/NES and NES origin 
aspired to jobs in the upper professional category in comparison with students born in 
overseas ES countries and Australian*bom parents (35 per cent and 34 per cent com- 
pared with 29 per cent and 27 per cent) (Diiagram 14). Slightly lower proportions of 
the NES origin group aspired to the lower status jobs (categories 10-16) in comparison 
with the three other groups. 

Variations in the status distributions occurred among the ethnic subgroups. In two of 
the subgroups (Lebanese and parents bom in diflFwent NES countries) 42 per cent of 
students aspired to jobs in the upper professional category. In contrast, 6 per cent of the 
Maltese and 25 per cent of the Italian ori^ students aspired to this eatery. However, 
75 per cent of the Maltese and 55 per cent of the Italians aspired to jobs in status 
categories 7-9 (clerical workers, armed services, police, craftsmen). It is inteixsthig to 
note that the Lebanese had the highest proportion (21 per cent) aspiring to the lower 
status jobs (categories 10-16). Th^ results highlight the heterogeneous nature of the 
Lebanese group in terms of occupational aspiration status. 

As the majority of students who returned to school in Grade 11 had aspirations to 
attend further education courses after Grade 12 it was expected that the occupational 
aspiration status distribution of this select group would be skewed towards the upper 
status levels." In Grade 1 1 , 42 per cent of the students aspired to jobs in the highest oc- 
cupational status category, compared with 29 per cent of the larger Grade 9 group. 

Table 37 

STUDENT CHOICE OF FRIENDS BY ASPIRATION FOR TERTIARY 
EDUCATION 



Chosen* s aspirations for 
tertiary "education 



Chooser's aspiration for 
tertiary education 



Did not aspire to 
tertiary education 

N % 



Aspired to 
tertiary education 

N % 



Total choices 



N 



School J (Boys) (a) 
Did not aspire to tertiary 

education 122 73 46 27 168 100 

Aspired to tertiary edu- ^ 

^tion 48 61 31 39 79 100 

School 9 (Girls) 
Did no: aspire to tertiary 

education 104 71 42 29 146 100 

Aspired to tertiary edu- 
ction 39 31 87 69 126 100 

School 14 (Co^d) 

Did not aspire to tertiary 
education 260 84 50 16 310 100 

Aspired to tertiary edu- 
ction 60 53 54 47 114 100 
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(fl) Sec footnote {a) on Table 27. 



31. Sec Table 41, Appendix F. 
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Variations occurred in the distributions for boys and girls. In comparison with the girk. 
boys tended to be ovcr-represcnted in category 1 and categories 7-9 and under- 
represented in categories 2-6 and categories 10-13. 

Fifty-nine per cent of the Greek origin students in Grade 1 1 aspired to category 1 
jobs compared with a figure of 45 per cent for the total NES group. In comparison. 41 
per cent of students with Australian-bom parents and 38 per cent of students with 
parents bom in overseas ES countries aspired to category 1 occupations. Higher pro- 
portions of the Maltese and Italian student groups aspired to status categories 7-9 
which mirrors the Grade 9 result. 

In Report No. 2 the analysis of students' comments about the provision of career 
education was summarised as follows: 

. . . during their Grade 9 year, students reported that 'parents' and ^workers in desired jobs' 
were very helpful sources of information about jobs and education courses but in Grade 1 1 
students relied less on parents and more frequently turned towards careers handbooks. Less 
than one-third of students rated teachers and high school career advisers as being very helpful 
sources of information, and a high proporUon of students overall felt that they needed either a 
fair amount or a lot more information about jobs and courses open to them. 

Meade (1981: 108) 

Parents in our interview sample were asked what concrete steps they had taken to 
obtain information conccming occupations suitable for their child (Table 38). Parents 
sought information from such sources as: career publications, counsellors at school, vo- 
cational guidance personnel, counsellors outside school and business persons. One-third 
of parents had not taken any steps to obtain such information. A higher proportion of 
parents of girls (39 per cent) took no steps in comparison with the parents of boys (27 
per cent). More parents of boys than girls had sought vocational guidance counselling 
outside school (19 per cent boys. 12 per cent girls) and had contacted businesses or 
busmess associates (27 per cent boys. 13 per cent girls). The parents of girk had more 
frequently contacted educational institutions or taken other steps (9 per cent boys. 17 
per cent girls). ^ r- / ♦ 

Almost half (49 per cent) of the NES origin parents had taken no concrete steps to 
obtain information conccming occupations suitable for their child compared with 32 
per cent for the ES/NES group. 24 per cent for the overseas-bom parents from ES 
countries and 17 per cent for the Australian-bom parents. Language difficulties, lack of 
business contacts and lack of knowledge of available sources most likely all hindered 
NES origin migrant parents from providing practical help to assist their children to re- 
alise the high educational and occupational aspirations they held for them. There were 
no major variations among the separate ethnic subgroups in the proportions of parents 
who had not taken any concrete steps to obtain information concerning suitable occu- 
pations for their child. 

Students were asked, during their Grade 9 year, to indicate whether they thought 
they would achieve their aspirations for education and jobs." Fifty-ci^t per cent of the 
total group indicated that they foresaw no barriers and therefore did not respond to the 
second part of the question which sought information about what the barriers might be. 
The comments of those who answered showed a greater emphasis on personal limi- 
tations (for example, inadequate school performance, inability, indecision) than on 
barriers outside the student's area of influence (for example, limited number of iob 
vacancies). 

Fewer boys than giris indicated that their aspirations might not be realised because of 
barriers associated with personal limitations (51 per cent, boys; 56 per cent, girls). 
More boys than girls mentioned barriers associated with factors outside their own area 
of influence (42 per cent, boys; 34 per cent, girls). No major diftercnces in proportions 
were apparent when the results were subdivided by 'parents' country of birth'." 

32. See Tabic 42, Appendix F. 

33. Sec Table 43. Appendix F. 
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DIAGRAM 14 
STUDENT JOB ASPIRATION (GRADE 9) 
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Table 38 

CONCRETE STEPS TAKEN BY PARENTS TO OBTAIN INFORMATION CONCERNING OCCUPATIONS SUITABLE FOR THEIR 
By parents* country of birth 



Percentage of parents who: 



Sought professional advice 



Sample description 

Total sample 
(N=666) 
Sex of student: 
Male 

(N = 32I) 
Female 
(N = 345) 



Parents' country of birth: 
Both Australian 
(N = 235) 

Both non-English-speaking countries 
(N = 348) 

Another or different English -speaking countries 
(N - 52) 

One parent English-speaking other n on -English-speaking 

country 
(N«31) 



Vocational Contacted 

guidance or businesses 

Career Counselling counselling or business Took other Took 

publtcations at school outside school associates steps (a) no steps 



11 

11 
10 



14 

6 
ib) 

13 



8 

7 
10 



8 
9 



16 

19 
12 



21 
11 
21 



19 

21 
13 



25 
14 
21 



14 

9 
17 



15 
12 

21 



32 



(6) Wherecell frequencies arc less than five, no percentages are shown. 
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CHAPTER 5 

Acc'iditation and school performance 



INTRODUCTION 

This chapter investigates the accieditation levels, measures of intellectual abilities and 
aptitudes and the school performance of students classified in terms of sex. SES and 
ethnicity. The accreditation and school performance results are taken here at face value 
because as indicated previously they repi-esent powerful definitions of reality in our 
educational and occupational systera. A number of studies have investigated the influ- 
ences of sex. SES and ethnicity on accreditation. 

SCHOOL ACCREDITATION 

Figures released by the Australian Bureau of Statistics show that although traditionally 
girls left school earlier than boys, the difference in retention rates between the two sexes 
has been steadily decreasing. In 1976. the year in which students in the present study sat 
for the HSC, 34.6 per cent of males and 35.3 per cer-. cx females remained until Grade 
12 in Australia (Australian Bureau of Statistics. Cat. 4202). 

A consistent finding in stratification research is that there is a strong relationship be- 
tiveen SES and length of schooling. A number of Australian studies* have noted that 
students with higher SES origins are more likely to stay at school longer than those from 
lower SES origins. IQ has also been shown to influence school retention rate with 
students rated high on ability remaining at xhool longer than others (e.g. Council et al.. 
1975. Howe and Moore. 1976). . 

ITiere are few researchers who have inveitigated the relationship between NES mi- 
grant origin of students and school retentivity. Prior to the mid 1970s most State edu- 
cation departments, as a matter of policy, did not keep records of students' etk..iic ori- 
gins and therefore the data recorded did not enable such comparison to be \de. Those 
studies which are available indicate that KT5S origin migraiit children tend * j remain at 
schrol longer than do children with Australii'n-bom parents when the influence of SES 
is controlled (Connell et al.. 1975; Taft. 1975c: and b\ Williams et al.. 198C). 

The longitudinal design of this study was utilised to develop a meaii^re of accredita- 
tion. First, students were classified into three groups according to whether they left 
school before the SC. after the SC without completing tne HSC. or after the HSC. 
However, this coarse definition of accreditation emphasises 'staying on* at school and 
takes no account of the students' performance while at school. In some ways it could be 
considered as measure of aspiration. Therefore a measure of performance was also 
taken into account and those gaining the SC and HSC were divided into three 
categories— high, medium and low. Thus, the lev-1 of accredition developed was 
measured on a seven-point scale. 

SCHOOL ACCREDITATION BY SEX 

A greater percentage of girls in our study continued to the HSC than did the boys— 35 
per cent compared with 3 1 per cent (Tables 39 and 40) . When the level of performance 
is considered, a slightly larger proportion of gi» Is overall achieved high or medium HSC 
results in comparison with boys (25 per cer* compared with 21 per cent) and a lower 
proportion of girls than boys were classified in the poorly accredited groups i.e. those 
who left school prior to the SC or gained lev SC results (34 per cent compared with 41 



1, Bchrcns» 1978. Broom cl a!., 1968; Fitzgerald. 1976; Hammond and Cox. 1967; Kccvcs. 1978: Rosier. 
1978;Tafi» 1975fl and ^ Williams et al.» 1980; Wiseman^ 197(k7; Wright et al.. 1978. 
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per cent). However, these overall results hide the marked variations that occur when 
prls and boys are classified by parents* country of birth. There is no difference between 
Australian nialcs and females* retenUvity but there is a marked difference between that 
of NES origin hial« and females (31 per cent of males completed the HSC compared 
with 47 per cent of females). More females than males completed the HSC in every 

Smr "vJ?v * • ^^P''^" °^ ^^'^ one girl sat 

torthe HSC Within the NES ongui group a higher proportion of girls than boys gained 
medium or h# HSC resu^U (31 per cent compared with 18 per ^nt). A simiKsuU 
occurred within the ES/NES group, whereas roughly equalproportions of ES S 
ground boys and girls obtained medium or high HSC results. 

Among the ethnic subgroups, there were marked variations in the proportions of jrirls 
and boys who were highly accredited. Again, in all subgroups except the Maltese, more 
girls than boys gajned medium or high HSC results. 

There was a comparatively Urger proportion of girls of Australian origin who gained 
a medium or high SC and left school in comparison with girls from other ethnic origins. 
For example 37 per cent of girls of Australian origin were in this classification wm- 
pared with 1 9 per cent of girls of NES origin. 



SCHOOL ACCREDITATION BY ETHNICITY 

^"^iiu?-^"/^ ' ^ distribution of accreditation of children who were 

enrolled in Grade 9 by parents* country of birth. The majority of students of all ethnic 
groups left before the HSC. but a higher proportion of the two student groups with at 
^ wTs r/p?K^ T /ountry remained at school until the HSC in compari- 
son with the ES background student groups. Forty-three per cent of the group with one 
parent from an ES country and the other from an NES country, and 41 %tr cent of the 
group with both parents bom in NES countries remained at school to the HSC In com- 
parison, 30 per cent of students with both Australian-born parents, and 35 per cent of 
studenu with both parents bom in overseas ES countries were in this categ^. Major 
vanatK)ns occurred in the proportions who remained at school until the HSC among 
the ethnic subgroups, ranging from Greek (57 per cent) to Maltese (8 per cent). 

When the separate NES ethnic subgroups are examined further it U apparent thai 
«;?.n"^S;7Krh ^""r^V" in the Lebanese. Yugoslav and another NES 

TnJlJJ same) ethnic subgroups (Table 41 ). Several differences in the results are 

^ M " ^^""f," ""^ ^"8°^'"" 8^°"P^- «'^^P'<^. in the case of 
Lebanese children there were 32 per cent of the new arrivals who left school before the 

STtu ^ °^ in Australia or arrived prior to 

age 1 0. The comparative percentages for the Yugoslav children were 9 per cent and 10 
per cent. Ten per cent of the Ubanese new arrivals remained at school until the HSC 
compared with 37 per cent of the remainder of the Ubanese group. The comparative 
percentages for the Yugoslav children were 32 per cent and 55 per cent 

A greater proportion of these NES origin chih ren (Table 39) gained medium or high 
HSC results than did the Australian or other ES groups (26 per cent compared with 22 
per cent and 24 per cent, respectively). However, a higher proportion of the NES chil- 
dren gained low HSC results in comparison with the Australian or other ES groups ( 1 5 
per cent compared with 8 per cent and 1 1 per cent). The proportion of the NES origin 
children who gained high SC results and left school was low in comparison with the 
Au^trahar.cr other ES groups (6 per cent compared with I3perccntand lOpercent). 

There \/ere marked vanations among the proportion of the ethnic subgroups who 
gained medium or high HSC results (e.g. 32 per cent of the Greek children were in this 
category compared with 1 4 per cent of the Lebanese) . At the same time there was some 
concentration of the Italian, Ubanese and Maltese students in the poorly accredited 
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TaMc39A 

School accreditation 

All students by parents* country of birth 



Sample description 



Percentage distribution 



Uft after SC but before HSC 

Left before Low Medium High 

school school school school 

N certificate certificate (a) certificate certificate 



Remained to HSC 



tfigm 



Low Medium 
HSC HSC 
(0-211) (212-297) (298-489jr^ 



HSC$ 



Total sample 2 970 

Sex: Male 1414 

Female 1 556 
Parents' country of birth 

Both Australian 1 659 

Both non-EppJish-spcaking countries 635 

Another or different English-speaking countries 485 

One parenl English-speaking other non-English- 
speaking country 121 



9 
9 

12 



29 
32 
26 

28 
30 

30 

20 



19 
(58) 

20 
(60) 

18 
(56) 

21 
(62) 

16 
(52) 

17 
(57) 

18 
(45) 



11 

8 

13 

13 
6 
10 



10 
11 
10 

8 
15 
11 

15 



12 
(33) 

12 
(31) 

13 
(35) 

12 
(30) 

15 
(41) 

14 
(35) 

12 
(43) 



i6| 

4 



loi 

4. 



{a) School certificate: high— 4 to 6 school subjects taken at 'advanced level' 

medium— I to 3 school subjects taken at 'advanced' level 

low— all school subjects taken at ordinary level or some combination of 'ordinary' and 'modified' 
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Tabic 39B 

SCHOOL ACCREDITATION 

Studcnis with both parents bom in non-English^pcaking countries 



Paretics' country of birth 

Both Greek 

Both Italian 

Both Lebanese 

Both Maltese 

Both Yugoslav 

Another non- Engl is h-rpca king country (both 
same) 

Different non-English-speaking countries 
Total NES 



Percentage distribution 



109 
87 
48 
37 
51 

224 
79 



635 



13 
17 
19 
10 



Left after SC but before HSC 



Remained to HSC 



school school school school HSC HSC HSC 

yv certificate certifi cate fa) certificate certificate (0^211) (212-297) (298-489f 



25 
29 
38 
46 
26 

30 
29 



9 

(39) 

16 
(50) 

17 
(57) 

22 
(13) 

16 
(46) 

20 
(57) 

11 
(49) 



5 
5 



30 



(a) Sec footnote (fl) on Table 39A. 



16 
(52) 



25 
12 
13 

24 

14 
10 



15 



19 
(57) 

13 
(39) 

10 
(27) 
3 

(8) 
16 
(46) 

14 
(39) 

18 
(42) 



15 
(41) 



13 
14: 

41: 

5 

6' 

11 ; 

14 

11 
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DIAGRAM 15 
SCHOOL ACCREDITATION 

A. All students by parents' country of birth 



(N • 635) 



(N-445) 
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comtiy 
(N-121) 



B. Students with both parents born ^n selected non-English-speaking countnes 
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Table 40 A 

SCHOOL ACCREDITATION BY SEX 
All students by parents* country of birth 



Percentage distribution 



Sampte descripthn 



Uft 
before 
N SC 



Left after SC but before HSC 



Low 
SC(a) 



Medium 
SC 



Total sample 




2 970 


9 


29 


Sex: 


Male 


1414 


9 


32 




Female 


1 556 


8 


26 


Parents* country of birth 










Both Australian 


Male 


793 


8 


31 




Female 


866 


8 


26 


Both non-English-speaking 


Male 


267 


8 


36 


countries 












Female 


368 


9 


26 


Another or different English- 


Male 


254 


10 


31 


speaking countries 












Female 


231 


7 


28 


One parent English-speaking other 


Male 


57 


16 


16 


non*English-speaking country 












Female 


64 


9 


23 



19 
(58) 

20 
(60) 

18 
(56) 

21 
(62) 

20 
(63) 

21 
(62) 

12 
(45) 

17 
(56) 

17 
(58) 

21 
(46) 

16 
(45) 



(a) Sec footnote (a) on Table 39A. 
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High 
SC 



u 

8 
13 

10 
17 

5 
7 

8 
13 

9 
6 



Remained to HSC 



Law HSC Medium HSC 
(0-211) (212''297) 



10 

11 
10 

10 
7 

13 
\€ 

10 
12 

18 
13 



12 
(32) 

12 
(31) 

13 
(35) 

11 
(30) 

12 
(30) 

11 
(31) 

17 
(47) 

15 
(34) 

13 
(37) 

5 

(39) 
17 
(46) 



;SCH<X)L ACCREDITATION BY SEX 
fStudcnts with both parents bom in non-English-speaking countries 



y Parents' country 
ofbirth 



Left after school certificate 
but before HSC 



Remained to HSC 



Left before 
school 



Low 
school 



Medium 
school 



High 
school 



Low HSC 



Medium 
HSC 





N 


certificate 


certificate(a) 


certificate 


certificate 


(0-211) 


(212-297) 


Male 


20 




40 


10 


5 


25 


20 










(55) 






(45) 


Female 


89 


6 


21 


9 


5 


25 


19 










(35) 






m 


Male 


36 


14 


33 


28 


3 


11 


3 










(64) 






(22) 


Female 


51 


12 


26 


8 


6 


12 


20 


















ivicilC 




17 


37 


23 


3 


7 


10 










(63) 






(20) 


Female 


18 


17 


39 


6 




22 


il 










(45) 






(39) 


Male 


21 


19 


48 


14 


10 




5 










(72) 






(10) 


Female 


16 


19 


44 


31 
















(75) 






(6) 


Male 


22 


9 


27 


21 




27 


14 










(50) 






(41) 


Female 


29 


10 


24 


10 


7 


21 


17 










(41) 






(48) 
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Hit 



I Both Greek 



Both Italian 



Both Lebanese 



Both M&Ucse 



Both Yugoslav 




TaWe40B-~continucd 
f Students with both parents bom in non-English^pcaking countries 



country (both same) 



countncs 



Total NES 



Male 


101 


4 


34 


24 


5 


13 


Female 


123 


6 


26 


(63) 
16 


8 


15 


Male 


37 


5 


38 


(50) 
14 


5 


14 


Female 


42 


12 


21 


(57) 
10 


12 


7 


Male 


267 


8 


36 


(43) 
21 


5 


13 


Female 


368 


9 


26 


(62) 
12 


7 


16 










(45) 





12 
(34) 

16 
(43) 

14 
(39) 

21 
(45) 

11 
(31) 

17 
(47) 



(a) See footnote (a) on Tabic 39A. 
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groups, that is in the groups that left school before the SC or gained only a low SC re- 
sult. The variations in results among ethnic subgroups were influenced, in part, by vari- 
ations among the groups in the concentrations of children who had recently arrived in 
Aiistralia. Sixteen per cent of the NES group, consisting of the most recent arrivals, 
gained medium or high HSC results compared with 25 per cent of the NES origin 
students who arrived in Australia prior to age 10 and 30 per cent of the group of NES 
children who were bom in Australia (Table 41 A)- There was a higher proportion of the 
recently arrived NES origin students in the poorly accredited categories (i.c. low SC 
results or left school before SC) in comparison with those who arrived prior to age 10 or 
were bom in Australia (47 per cent compared with 38 per cent and 33 per cent). 

The results of the group of students whose parents were bom overseas in ES coun- 
tries reflect similar trends to the NES group. Fourteen per cent of the ES group, con- 
sisting of the most recent arrivals, gained medium or high HSC results compart with 
21 per cent of ES origin students who arrived in Australia.prior to a^ 1(> and 31 per 
cent of those who were bom in Australia (Table 41 A). There was a Mgher proportion 
of the recently arrived students in the poorly accredited categories in com^tfison with 
those who arrived prior to age 10 and those who were bom in Australia (48 per cent 
compared with 42 per cent and 31 per cent). 
Table 41 A 

SCHOOL ACCREDITATION BY AGE AT ARRIVAL 
Students with both parents bom overseas 

Percentage distribution 



Left after SC 
but before HSC 



Remained 
to HSC 



Sample description 



N 



Left 

before Low Medium High Low Medium High 
SC SC(a) SC SC HSC HSC HSC 



Students with both parents 
born in 

no English -speaking 
countries' 
Born in Australia 304 

Arrived before 1 0 years of 

age 162 

Arrived 10 years of age or 

over 162 

Students with both parents 
born in another or 
diffccnt English-speaking 
countries: 

Born in Australia 226 

Arrived before 1 0 years of 
age 178 

Arrived 10 years of age or 
over 78 



10 



10 



6 
12 



26 
28 
37 



25 
30 
39 



16 
(49) 

16 

(49) 

17 

(58) 



20 
(54) 

17 
(57) 

9 

(62) 



10 



14 



14 



15 



16 



11 



15 



17 
(44) 

12 

12 
(32) 



13 



13 



10 20 11 
(41) 



11 10 
(32) 

5 9 
(29) 
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TtUe41B 

SCHOOL ACCREDITATION BY AGE AT ARRIVAL IN AUSTRALIA 
Students with both parents bom in non-English«spcaking countries 



Percentage distribution 



Born in Australia or arrived before 10 years of age 



Parents ' country of birth 



Left after SC 
but before HSC 

Left Med- 
before Low ium 
N SC SC(a) SC 



Remained to HSC 
Med- 

High u)w ium High 
SC HSC HSC HSC 



Both Greek 
Both Italian 
Both Lebanese 
Both Maltese 
Both Yugoslav 

Another non-English-speaking 
country (both same) 

Different non-English-speaking 
countries 

Total NES 



101 
81 
27 
35 
29 



5 
11 

7 
20 
10 



21 
28 
33 
46 
17 



131 5 26 
62 8 29 



10 
(35) 

17 
(49) 

19 
(56) 

20 
(71) 

14 
(34) 

21 
(54) 

11 

(52) 



1! 



27 



11 



19 



24 



20 
(61) 

14 
(40) 

11 
(37) 
3 
(9) 

21 
(55) 

15 
(41) 

19 
(40) 



14 
15 
7 
6 
10 

15 

13 



466 8 27 



16 
(49) 



14 



16 
(43) 



13 



Arrived 10 years of age or over 



Left after SC 
but before HSC 

Uft Med- 
before Low ium High 
N SC SC SC SC 



s .si 

Remained to HSC -"^^^ 

Low ium HiM 
HSC HSC HSC, 



33 



19 32 



22 
89 



17 12 



75 
33 
42 

36 
35 
29 



(88) 

(50) 
16 
(58) 



18 
(59) 

19 
(58) 

!2 
(41) 



13 
17 



17 

5 

23 
18 
18 



13 
(13) 

(17) 
5 

(10) 

(..) 
9 

(32) 

15 
(37) 

12 
(47) 



162 10 



37 



17 
(58) 



16 



12 
(32) 



(a) Sec footnote (a) on Table ?9A. 

(b) Where total is less t han five, no percentages are shown. 
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SCHOOL ACCREDITATION BY IQ AND SES 

Student retention rates to the HSC were calculated for each level of IQ, for SES and for 
IQ and SES (sec Table 42A). Both IQ and SES have a noticeable eflfcct on retentivity. 
A largpr proportion of higher IQ students stayed on at school (48 per cent) compared 
with those of lower IQ (18 per cent). Students from higher SES backgrounds tended to 
stay on longer than their lower SES counterparts (43 per cent compared with 28 per 
cent). 

When groups of students of similar IQ, similar SES or similar IQ and SES were com- 
pared, those with both parents of NES origin were consistently more likely to remain at 
school to the HSC than were students of other ethnic backgrounds. For example, for 
the lower IQ lower SES group (into which 55 per cent of the NES origin students fall), 
25 per cent of NES students in the subsample remained to the HSC compared with 21 
per cent of the ES /NES group 16 per cent of students in the ES group and 9 per cent of 
students with Australian-bom parents. 



Table 42A 

RETENTIVITY TO HSC BY LINGUISTIC AND QUANTITATIVE IQ (ML & MQ) 
AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 

All students by parents' country of birth 

^ Parents' country of birth 



Linguistic and Socio- 
quantitative IQ economic 
(ML &. MQ) status 









One 








parent 








English' 






Another 


speaking 




Both 


or 


other 




non- 


different 


non- 


Both 


English- 


English- 


English- 


Aus- 


speaking 


speaking 


speaking 


tralian 


countries 


countries 


country Total 


% 


% 


% 


% % 


remained 


remained 


remained 


remained remained 


to HSC 


to HSC 


to HSC 


to HSC to HSC 



Higher 

(107-135) 



Lower (70-106) 

Total higher IQ 
Total lower IQ 



Higher (ANU 

status 

categories 

1-8) 
Lower (ANU 

status 

categories 

9-16) 
Higher 
Lower 



Total higher SES 
Total lower SES 



51 


73 


57 


59 


5j 


37 


59 


38 


52 


42 


16 


44 


25 


40 


23 


9 


25 


16 


21 


16 


44 


63 


46 


55 


as 


11 


29 


19 


26 


18 


39 


58 


45 


53 


43 


24 


36 


27 


35 


28 



Grand total 
(N = 2 740) (a) 



31 



40 



35 



42 



34 



(a) Actual cell frequencies can be calculated from values given in Table 5A. 
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W?PD?i?2rS;?^ °U*^' ^^J^? ^^'^"^y ^ ascertained using the 
WNPD technique descnbcd m the methodology section (Chapter 2). It was found that 
when .t came to gainmg the HSC. higher IQ students had a n« aveiage 'adSge^f 
32 per cent over students with lower IQ whereas students from aSier SESback- 
^ound only had an ♦advantage' of 14per cent overthose from lower SKbackgrounds 
:„ t H / ""iT^ ^ f"*"* * NES background-NES origin studSus had 

SlQtS^SwI^cTnS:?^^^"'^^ 

rT«E?ifr^"°"f fiL'*^*'""^ ? SES for each ethnic subgroup 

lowS ^r;?. "5* f ^''^^ ^1'""'* '•^^"^^ly Wgher aspiratSs of 

lower SES Gr«5k students m comparison with Greek students from higher SES back- 

contrast, 83 per cent of the higher SES Lebanese students completed the HSC conJ 
pared with 23 percentof the lower SESgroup;^WNPDrtsults were: 

(a) 35 per cent on the basis of higher versus lower IQ; 

(b) 9percentonthebasisofhigherver5U8lowerSES; 

(c) 20 per cent on the basis of Greek origin; 

(d) -13 per cent on the basis of Italian origin; 

(e) -13 per cent on the basis bfLebanese origin; and 
(0 0 per cent on the basis of Yugoslav origin. 



Table 42B 

KSSSScS "^cST'" 'J"*"""™ IQ (ML 4 MQ, 

Studcnu with both parents bom in selected non-E nglish-speaking countries 

Parents' country of birth 



Both Both Both Both 

Greek Italian Lebanese Maltese 



Linguistic & 

quantitative Socioeconomic 
IQ(ML^MQ) status 



, « % % % 

remained remained remained remained 
to HSC to HSC to HSC to HSC 



Both 
Yugoslav 

% 

remained 
to HSC 



Higher 
(107-135) 



Lower 
(70-106) 

Total higher IQ 
Total lower IQ 



Higher (ANU status 
categories 1-8) 

Lower (ANU status 
categories 9-16) 

Higher 
Lower 



Total higher SES 
Total lower SES 



IS^b) 
83 

46 
49 

82 

48 
53 
62 



100 
57 

29 
23 

68 
24 
64 
33 



100+ 
50 

67+ 
17 

67 
22 
83 
23 



29 



5 

25 
4 

10 



40 

75 

33+ 
37 

65 
36 
38 
48 



Grand total {a) 



60 



39 



32 



10 



46 



(a) Actual cell frequencies can be calculated from values given in Table 5B 
(D) ^ used where cell toul is less than five. 



2. The r«ults by parents* country of birth for remaining groups were: -14 per cent (both Australifln^- 0 n*»r 
cent (both overseas bom in ES countries) and 9 percent (ES/NES). ^'^""^ (t)oth Australian), 0 per 
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The result for IQ demonstrates clearly that the institutional ideology correctly 
describes the situation for a sizeable number of children from ethnic subgroups. Table 
42B reveals that lower IQ Greek children and lower IQ Yugoslav children, with reteri- 
tivity rates to the HSC of the order of 48 per cent and 36 per cent respectively, are two 
groups which exerted some challenge to the notion that lower ability childtto should 
not be accredited. - . ^. ^ ... 

As school retention takes no account of the level of performance achieved, accredita- 
tion results expressed on a seven-point scale wefe^cross-tabulated by IQ and by SES. 
Diagram 16 shows the accreditation distribution crossrtabulated by both IQ andjSES 
while Tables 43A and 44A show the results cross-Ubymfed by IQ and SES respec- 
tively.^ Overall, the influence of IQ and SES on «*ool accfcdiutiori is cumulative le. 
the groups, m descendii* order of proporticHW of studpnts gaining niedium or high : 
HSC, are high IQ and high SES, high IQ and low SES, low IQ and high SES, low IQ . 
and low SES. However, IQ has a conwdcraWy stronger c^is^c^hto does^SES. For 
example, for the total sample, 39 per cent of the hi^ IQ ttudenl^^eved high or ; 
medium HSC results compared with 8 per cent of the lower KLgr^«^^ the com- 
parative percentages for the higher and lower SES groups wwcil i>impt^ahd 19 per 

cent. . ' ' ^ 

The WNPD calculations were replicated utilising the more powerful measure of 
school accreditation— high or medium HSC results versus^thdui^nT^ figure 
obtained from higher versus lower IQ was 33 per cent while ,^Vf«ultm^^ higher 
vereus lower SES was only 1 1 per cent. The magnitude of the *adYMtege\thi^ NES 
origin migrants have over all other students in.the sample is 15 per ntf/Tps, when 
high or medium HSC results were used as the criterion the ^advantage* of tlie NES ori- 
gin migrants was reduced from the figure of 20 per cent (discussed above) where only 
retentivity to the HSC was considered. However, the advantage is still quite substantial. 

Table 43B reveals that hi^er IQ students in each ethnic subgroup were consistentiy 
more likely to obtain hi^ or medium HSC results. It is noted tiiat 60 per cent of Italian 
and Ubanese origin children and 79 per cent of the Maltese of lower IQ either left 
school before the SC or obtained low SC results. These students, in particular, need 
considerable remedial assistance if they are to succeed in public examinations such as 

the SC. ^ .... . 

Table 44B enables *ethclass' comparisons to be made among ethmc subgroups. With 
the exception of Greek origin students larger proportions of the higher SES etlrnic 
categories obtained medium or high HSC results compared with lower SES ethnic 
categories. In particular, it is noted that 58 per cent of hi^er SES Italian origin students 
and 50 per cent of the higher SES Lebanese obtained medium or high HSC results. 
However, student numbers were only 14 and 6 respectively. It is also noted that 57 per 
cent of lower SES Lebanese origin students and 63 per cent of the lower SES Maltese 
left school before the SC or obtained low SC results. 

Measures of intellectual abilities and aptitudes 

Research studies have also focused on sex differences in performance on tests of 
intellectual ability. Girls seem to achieve marginally higher scores on tests of literacy 
and word knowledge (Levin, 1976; Walker, 1976). Meade (1978) noted a tendency for 
girls to score hi^er than boys on tests of verbal reasoning and reading vocabulary. Girls 
obtained marginally hi^er scores on a test for linguistic intelligence and lower scores 
on the test for quantitative ability in number reasoning. Spearitt (1970) also found a 
slight sex difference in test scores on verbal and number reasoning. The average score of 
girls was higher for verbal reasoning than nuinber reasoning. He reports the reverse 
results for boys. However, Mwjoribanks (1980) found no evidence to support the 
proposition that girls and boys differ in cognitive performance. 

3. Further details arc provided in Table 44, Appendix G. 

4. The results by parenu' country of birth for remaining gioups were: -9 per cent (both Australian); 0 per 
cent (both overseas bom in ES countries) and 2 percent vES/NES). j j ^ 
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DIAGRAM 16 

SCHOOL ACCREDITATION BY LiNGUISlIC AND QUANTITATIVE IQ (ML + MQ) 
AND SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 

All students by parents' country of birth 



High IQ 

% 100, 


High SES 


90 








sa 








70. 








6<1| 








sa 








40 
3Q 








2Q 








IQ 

















Both AiutrsJUn 
(N-440) 



Both noft £n|^uh-«i>ciiing 
countmt 
{N«57) 



Another or diffmnc 
En^Uh-spc^kug countries 
(N-117) 



One ptfcAC Ei^lsli' 
spcakii^ och«r noihEngluh' 
speiLini cootttry 
(N-33) 



LowlQ High SES 



90. 
80. 
70, 
60. 
50. 
40. 
30. 

2a 

10. 



120 



Both AuiusJiiD 
(N- 233) 



I Left before SC 



1 



I 



Both non £n^uh-«pe«king 
couatfies 
(N « 66) 



Medium SC 



JHighSC 
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Another or different 
£n|}u)t'<peAkin| countries 
(N - 62) 



One (Mrent £n|^- 
spcakiAj other non £n^. 
ipcakuig country 
'N»15) 



Medium HSC 



] High HV: 



DIAGRAM 16 continued | 
SCHCX>L ACCREDITATION BY LINGUISTIC AND QUANTITATIVE IQ (ML + MQ) | 
AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS (cont) | 



* 100 



HighlQ LowSES 



70 
60 
SO 
40 

30 
20 
10 



Both AuitraliAA 
rN-46t) 



Both non-Engjish-ipeiklnf 
countnct 
(N- 140) 



Another or different 
En^uh tpetktng countnet 
(N * 145) 



One p«rent En^i*h<^ 
speaking other non-En^iih- 
ipcaktng country 
(N • 29) 



Low IQ Low SES 



% 100, 
90, 

80. 
70, 
60, 
SO. 
40, 
30 
20, 
10, 
0, 



Both Auttralun 
(N - 389) 



Both non Engjuh-tpeakiflg 
countiiet 
(N-321) 



Another Of different 
Eng^uh-tpcftklng countnet 
(N - t39) 



One parent En^ith' 
tpeiktng other jA'En^>ih- 
ipeaking country 
(N-38) 



Left before SC 



jLowSC 
f I H^hSC 
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TMt43\ 

SCHOOL ACCREDITATION BY LINGUISTIC AND QUANTITATIVE IQ (MI 
All students by parents' country of birth 



•f MQ) 



i^arents' 
country of birth 

Both Australian 



Linguistic 
and 

quantitative 
IQIML d MQ) 



Both non-English-spcaking 
countries 

Another or different 
English-speaking 
countries 

^Oiie parent English- 
; speaking other non- 
English-speaking 
country 



Total 



, {a) Sec footnote {a) on Table 39 A. 



Higher IQ 
Lower IQ 



901 
622 



Higher IQ 197 
Lower IQ 387 



Higher IQ 
Lower IQ 

Higher IQ 
l^wer IQ 



262 
192 

62 
53 



Higher IQ 
Lower IQ 



1 422 
1254 



Percentage distribution 



4 
13 



Left before 
school 
certificate 


Left after SCbut before HSC 

Low school Med. school 
certificate (a) certificate 


3 
14 


10 
51 


22 
20 


3 
11 


4 
42 


15 
17 


6 
11 


11 
52 


19 
15 


8 
15 


5 

36 


16 
21 



9 
48 



20 
19 



Remained to HSC 



High school 
certificate 



Low HSC 
10-211} 



21 
3 

14 
2 

16 
2 

13 
2 



9 
7 

11 
18 

8 

14 

18 
13 



19 

2 



10 
12 



Medium HSC 



18 
4 

25 
9 

21 
5 

15 
8 



20 
6 
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TaU€43B 

SCHOOL ACCREDITATION BY LINGUISTIC AND QUANTITATIVE IQ (ML AND MQ) 
Students with both parents bom in selected non-English-speaking cou ntries 



Percentage distribution 



Linguistic 
and 



Left before 



Left after SC but before HSC 



Remained to HSC 



Parents* 


quantitative 




school 


Low school 


Med. school 


High school 


Low HSC 


Medium HSC 


country of birth 


IQ(MLAMQ) 


N 


certificate 


certificate (a) 


certificate 


certificate 


(0-211) 


(212-297) 


Both Greek 


Higher IQ 


33 


• • 


3 


3 


12 


6 


36 




Lower IQ 


62 


3 


34 


13 


2 


37 


10 


Both Italian 


Higher IQ 


28 






21 


11 


7 


18 




Lower IQ 


55 


16 


44 


IS 


2 


13 


1! 


Both Lebanese 


Higher IQ 


9 


• • 


11 


11 


11 


j'i 


22 




Lower IQ 


32 


16 


44 


19 




9 


9 


Both Maltese 


Higher IQ 


8 


13 




38 


25 








Lower IQ 


23 


22 


57 


17 






4 


Both Yugoslav 


Higher IQ 


17 


12 




12 


12 


18 


29 




Lower IQ 


33 


9 


36 


18 




27 


9 


Total 


Higher IQ 


95 


3 


2 


14 


13 


11 


25 




Lower IQ 


205 


12 


41 


16 


1 


20 


9 



(a) Sec footnote (fl) on Table 39 A. 
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iT«Me44A 

■SCHOOL ACCREDITATION BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
.All students by parents' country of birth 



Parents' 
country of birth 



\Both Australian 

Both non-English- 
speaking countries 

! Another or different 
English-speaking coun- 
tries 

One parent English- 
speaking othernon- 
English-speaking 
country 

Total 



Socio- 
economic 
status 



Higher SES 
Lower SES 



Higher SES 
Lower SES 



Higher SES 
Lower SES 



TV 



Higher SES 673 
Lower SES 850 



123 
461 



Higher SES 179 
Lower SES 275 



48 
67 



1 023 
1 653 



Percentage distribution 



Left before 
school 
certificats 



6 
8 

4 
9 

6 
10 

13 
10 



Uft after SC but before HSC 



Low school 
certificate {a) 



Med. school 
certificate 



22 
31 

18 
32 

22 
33 

8 
27 



18 
23 

10 
18 

15 
19 

13 
22 



21 
31 



17 
21 



Remained to HSC 



High school 
certificate 



Low HSC 
(0-211) 



Med. HSC 
(212-297) 



14 
13 

9 
5 

9 
10 

13 
4 



13 
10 



11 
6 

15 
15 

13 
9 

8 
21 



12 
10 



14 
11 

25 
12 

21 
10 

15 
9 



16 
11 



(j) Sec footnote (a) on Table 39A. 
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Table 44B 

SCHOOL ACCREDITATION B\ SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
;^tudents with both parents bom in selected non-English-speaking countnes 



Parents' 
country of birth 



Percentage distribution 



'^4 



Socio 

economic 

status 



Left before 
school 
certificate 



Uft after SC but before HSC 



Remained to HSC 



Low school 
ceriificate{a) 



Med. school 
certificate 



High school Low HSC Medium HSC HighHS<$ 
certificate (0-2 J J) 1212-297) (29a-4»9}j. 



Both Greek 

Both lalian 
Both Lebanese 

Both Maltese 

Both Yugoslav 

Total 



Higher SES 
Lower SES 

Higher SES 
Lower SES 
Higher SES 
Lower SES 

Higher SES 
Lower SES 

Higher SES 
Lower SES 



17 
78 

14 
69 
6 
35 

2 

29 
8 

42 



3 

7 
12 

14 

21 

25 
7 



41 
19 
21 
30 

43 

50+ (b) 
41 

29 



12 

20 
17 
17 

24 

25 
14 



Higher SES 
Lower SES 



47 
253 



23 
30 



6 
17 



6 
5 

7 
4 

3 

50^ 
3 

13 
1 



24 
27 

7 
12 
33 
11 



13 
26 



17 
17 



12 
2i 

29 
10 
33 
9 

i 

13 
17 



19 
13 



til 



2^ 
lit 

m 

u 

13: 

■^5; 



{a) Sec footnote {a ) on Tabic 39 A. 

(b) * used where cell total is less than five. 
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In a study conducted in 1971 specifically to document the educational achievement 
of migrant children, de Lcmos (1975) found that there were marked differences in 
performance on language tests between primary .school children from NES 
backgrounds and those from English-speaking back^^unds. The differences for 
non-verbal general ability, concept development and jurithmetic were much less. As 
part of The Australian study of school performance^ an Australia-^de survey into 
literacy and riumeracy in schools, a detailed investigation of the performance of 
migrant students was carried out (Hewitt, 1977, 1978). Jt was found that in the 14 years 
age group a significantly lower proportion of migrant students achieved mastery on the 
reading tests compared with students of Austnd^ pare^^^^ The amount of English 
spoken in the home was an important MuenceVHighw^p^ scores tended to 

be associated with greater use of English in tlie haiici|en\^onment, Tumcy et al, 
(1978), in their study of inner city Sydney students, foimdthi^ students from migrant 
families with limited English had scores in reading comprehension and vocabulary well 
below performance levels of the general populktio^. 1, 

As previously discussed, ^farjoribanks (1980) undertook a major analysis of 
relations between 'ethclasses\ family learning environment and children's affective and 
cognitive characteristics. Ethclass was defined by both social status and ethnic group 
stratification. The NES groups studied by Marjoribanks were representative of lower 
SES families. Marjoribanks found that there were ethclass gro'ip differences in 
cognitive measures with the largest mean differences occurring in the performance on 
measures of word knowledge and comprehension. ES ethclasscs scored higher than 
NES groups. 

The average results on tests* used to measure intellectual abilities (IQ) and aptitudes 
in the present study are shown in Table 45. There are small differences in performance 
of girls and boys. Girls achieved marginally higher scores on tests of linguistic IQ and 
vocabulary knowledge and lower scores on tests of quantitative IQ and GEFT than did 
boys. 

Children with both parents bom overseas m NES countries achieved average scores 
on the ACER ML and MQ tests which were approximately 10 points iower than the 
average scores obtained by the other three groups. Marked variations in the average 
scores occurred within the NES group when the results were classified by child's 
country of birth. The average ML + MQ test scores were as follows: 

(a) 1 03.0 for those NES origin students who were bom in Australia; 

(b) 100.9 for those NES origin students who arrived in Australia before 1 0 years of 
age; and 

(c) 92.9 for those who were 1 0 years of age or over when they arrived in Australia. 

Variations in the average ML, MQ and ML + MQ scores occurred when the NES 
origin group were further subdivided by country of origin. The average ML + MQ 
scores ranged from 93.1 for the Lebanese students to 103.4 for the group of students 
with parents bom in different NES countries. It is recalled that over 40 per cent of the 
students in the Lebanese, Yugoslav and *another NES country (both same)' groups 
were aged 10 years or over when they arrived in Australia which no doubt influenced 
these results. Similar trends to the findings for ML and MQ are apparent in the vocabu- 
lary knowledge and listening and comprehension' results. 

In general, the average result achieved by the NES origin students was three-quarters 
of a standard deviation lower than that achieved by the three remaining groups clas- 
sified via the parents' country of birth variable. Again, these achievement results are 
taken at face values. However, they do have real meaning in determining entry to 
homogeneously grouped classes and they influence teachers' expectations. 



5. Kccvcsand Bourkc, 1 976; Bourkc and Lewis, 1977; Bourke and Reeves, 1977. 

6. Details of \e tests used to measure inte»!ertua! abilities and aptitudes are shown in Appendix H. 
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MEAN INTELLECTUAL ABILITY AND APTITUDE TEST SCORES 



All students by parents' country of birth 



Sample 
"description 



Linguistic 
hfL scores 



Quantitative 
MQ scores 



MLdMQ 



Vocabulary 
knowledge 



Standard 
Listening and progressive 
comprehension matrices 



Group embeddedi: 
figurtstest ' 
(GEFTt 



Mean SD N Mean SO N Mean SO N Mean SO N Mean SO N Mean SD 



N Mean SD.^m-i 



104.6 13.9 3 029 108.2 15.6 3 028 107.2 15.2 3 039 9.3 3.8 
103.4 14.2 1 441 109.3 15.8 1 435 107.2 15.6 1 444 9.1 3.7 

105.7 13.5 1 588 107.2 15.3 1 593 107.2 14.9 1 595 



Total sample 
'Sii: Male 

Female 
IwcnU' country of birth: 

j^Hh Australian 106.5 13.3 1 686 110.6 15.0 1 685 i09.5 14.6 1 693 

Both non-English-speaking 

97.7 13.9 647 101.6 15.7 648 99.7 15.1 



649 



9.4 
9.8 
7.3 



3.9 
3.7 
3.7 



2 973 12.7 4.1 3 025 109.5 11.9 
1 415 12.7 4.2 1 440 109.6 11.9 
1 558 12.6 4.1 1 585 1 09.3 11.8 



2*;^ 11.8 



g^countrics 
;i^i»oiher or different 
I English-speaking 
I countries 
Pne parent 
? English-speaking other 
' non-English-speaking 

' country 106.8 12.3 125 109.8 14.9 125 109.4 13.9 125 9.4 3.4 



1 659 13.3 
631 10.8 



3.9 1 684 110.3 11.4 
4.3 644 106.9 12.7 



1 150 12.4 4S^M*M 
1290 11. 1 



1 370 12.2 
542 U.l 



107.5 12.9 500 109.6 14.9 499 109.6 14.2 500 10.1 3.7 492 13.3 4.0 501 110.1 11.9 382 11.6 



4.8S^ 

4.6 m 

123 12.6 3.9 125 110.2 10.7 94 11.8 4.6 '% 



|fEAN INTELLECTUAL ABILITY AND APTITUDE TEST SCORES 
Students with both parents bom in non-English-speaking countries 



Parents' country 
ifbirth 



Total NES 



Linguistic 
ML scores 



Quantitative 
MQ scores 



AfLdMQ 



Vocabulary 
knowledge 



tipUi Greek 
Both Italian 
Both Lebanese 
ipth Maltese 
Both Yugoslav 
'Another 

non-English*speaking 

country (both same) 
DtfTerent 

non-English-speaking 

countries 



Listening and 
comprehension 



Standard 

progressive 

matrices 



Group i 
figures test 

mFT) m 



Mean SD N Mean SO N Mean SD N Mean SD 



Mean SD N Mean SD N Mean 



99.4 12.8 109 100.6 15.1 109 100.2 14.4 109 

96.4 13.2 87 100.9 16.6 87 98.7 15.1 87 

92.1 11.2 50 95.7 15.1 50 93.1 13.5 

95.2 1 2.0 37 96.5 14.8 37 95.4 1 3.9 



50 
37 



96.1 13.8 50 103.9 15.0 51 100.3 14.5 51 



97.7 J3.9 647 105.6 15.7 648 99.7 15.1 649 



7.4 
7.1 
5.3 
6.8 
7.1 



3.8 109 

3.3 85 

2.8 48 

3.1 33 

3.7 49 



11.1 
11.0 
8.8 
100 
10.4 



4.3 
3.8 
3.7 
4.3 
4.1 



109 
87 
50 
37 
50 



106.0 
105.4 
101.4 
104.3 
104.8 



11.9 
11.9 
11.3 
8.9 
13.0 



99 
70 
37 
30 
44 



10.3 
11.0 
9.7 
9.5 
11.0 



97.8 14.6 234 103.0 15.7 234 100.6 15.5 235 7.4 3.8 229 
102.3 14.6 80 103.8 15.8 80 103.4 15.8 80 8.5 3.8 78 



10.8 4.4 231 109.2 13.1 201 11.5 



11.6 4.2 80 108.9 14.4 61 12.5 4.1 



7.3 3.7 631 10.8 4.3 644 106.9 12.7 542 11.1 4i 
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Our non-verbal intellectual ability and aptitude results (the Standard Progressive 
Matrices and GEFT) illustrate a narrowing in the average performance differences be- 
tw^een NES and ES origin groups* On these measures, the average score for the NES ori- 
gin students was in the order of one^^third of a standard deviation lower than the scores 
achieved by the three remaining groups. This represents a considerable reduction in 
comparison with the English language IQ tests and gives some indication of the bias 
which occurs when the intellectual abilities and aptitudes of students from NES back- 
grounds are assessed via English language tests. 



SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 

In the previous sections, school accreditation levels of the students in our sample were 
examined and mean scores on measures of intellectual abilities and aptitud^.were^ 
cussed. The longitudir^ design of the study enabled accreditation ta i|e''defined in 
terms of highest educational level achieved. Alternatively, it is possible to make com- 
parisons among the average scores achieved by groups of students clasdfied by sex and 
by parents' country of birtfi m both the SC and HSC examinations. It should be noted 
when comparing results for the different ethnic groups that the tendency for the ! 'fiS 
origin students to stay on at s±ool to the HSC in greater proportions than the ^ group 
is likely to depress the average HSC results of the NES group in cotiparison with the 
more select ES group. 

School Certiflcale results 

Students sat for the SC in 1975, which was the last year that they were homogeneously 
grouped within each subject into three levels: Advanced (A), Ordinary (O) and 
Modified (M).^ Results are given in Table 46 and Diagram 1 7. 

The girls achieved higiher average scores than the boys in En^h but the mean per- 
formance level for boys and ^rls was almost identical in both Mathematics and Science. 
Proportionally more girls than boys were enrolled m English at an Advanced ievel* 
However, there was no sex bias in the proportion of boys and ^Is enrolled at each level 
in Mathematics and Science. 

Children whose parents were bom in NES countries achieved lower average SC 
scores in English, Mathematics, Science and the School Certificate aggregate. Newly 
arrived NES origin students tended to be placed in one of the lower streanis (Ordinary 
or Modified level) which limited the maximum score which they could achieve in the 
composite SC results which were derived for the purposes of the study.^ 

When the results are compared among the ethnic subgroups it is apparent that the 
average SC results are lower for the Lebanese and Maltese students (Table 46 and Dia- 
gram 17). In the case of the Lebanese, this finding most probably reflects the high pro- 
portion of students in this group who were recent arrivals in Australia. 



ERLC 



7. Details of the derivation of composite School Certificate scores are shown in Appendix I. 

8 For English, 45 per cent of girls were enrolled at the Advanced level. 53 per cent at the OrtJinary level and 

3 per cent at the Modified level whereas the comparative percentages for boys were 26 per cent, 67 per 

cent and 7 per cent. 

9. In the overall sample for English, 36 per wnt of students studied at the Advanced level, 59 per cent at 
the Ordinary level and 5 per cent at the Modified level, whereas, for NES migrant students who were 1 0 
years of age or over upon arrival,thc comparative percentages were 1 2 per cent, 69 per cent and 1 8 per 
cent. In the overall sample for Mathematics, the percentages were 32 per cent, 58 per cent ano \^ ocr 
cent, respectively, whereas the compa'-itive percentages for the recently arrived NES children were 17 
per cent , 65 per cent and 1 8 per cent. In the overall sample for Science, the percentages were 36 per cent, 
60 per cent and 5 per cent, respectively, compared with percentages for the recently ar.ivcd NES chil- 
dren of 14 percent. 74 per cent and 1 2 per cent. 
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Higher School Certificate results 

It has been noted previously that the average HSC results are influenced by the pro- 
portions of students who remained at school to the HSC within eacli group for student' 
groups classified by parents* country of birth. 

English (Table 47, Diagrams 18 and 19) 

A wnsideration of the total sample shows that there was a marked tendency for rirls to 
study English at a higher level than boys.>o The girls also achieved higher mean^res 
than the boys at each level of English. 



Table 46A 

MEAN SCHOOL CERTIFICATE SCORES 
All students by parents' country of birth 



Schoo! Certlficatf scores (a) 





English 






Mathematics 




Science 






Aggregate 




Sample description 


Mean 


SD 


N 


Mean 


SD 


AT 


Mean 


SD 


N 


Mean 


SD 


N 


Total sample 


5.4 


2.4 


2 708 


5.2 


2.4 


2 706 


5.4 


2.4 


2 707 


14.7 


8.1 


2 708 


Sex: Male 


4.8 


2.1 


1 288 


5.2 


2.4 


1 287 


5.4 


2.4 


1288 


13.9 


7.9 


1288 


Female 


6.0 


2.4 


1420 


5.1 


2.5 


1419 


5.5 


2.4 


1419 


15.3 


8.2 


1420 


Parents' country of 


























birth: 


























Both Australian 


5.6 


2.3 


1 526 


5.3 


2.4 


1 526 


5.6 


2.4 


I 526 


15.2 


8.0 


1 526 


Both non-English* 
























spcakingcountrics 
Another or different 


5.0 


2.4 


575 


4.8 


2.5 


573 


5.0 


2.4 


574 


13.2 


8.1 


575 


English-speaking 


























countries 


5.5 


2.3 


442 


5,2 


2.5 


442 


5.6 


2.5 


442 


14.7 


8.3 


442 


One parent 






















English-speaking 


























other non-English' 


























speaking country 


5.8 


2.1 


105 


5.3 


2.3 


105 


5.9 


2.2 


105 


15.6 


7.6 


105 



(a) For details of derivation, see Appendix I. 



There were noticeable differences with respect to subject level studied and perform- 
ance among ethnic groups. A greater proportion of students with both parents bom in 
NES countncs studied English in the modified 2 Unit A class, in comparison with the 
remaining groups (36 per cent of the NES origin students were enrolled in 2 Unit A 
compar^ with 29 per cent for both overseas-bom ES parents, 28 per cent for one 
parent ES bom, other NES bom and 21 per cent for both Australian-bom parents). 
Overall, only 4 per cent of students were enrolled in the advanced 3 Unit English strand 
and no major variations occurred among the ethnic groups in the proportions of 
students enrolled at this level. When the country of birth and arrival age of students 
whose parents were bom in NES countries were taken into account in the analysis it is 
apparent that the recent arrivals were disproportionately enrolled in the 2 Unit A 
strand. Thirty per cent of the NES origin cluldren who were bom in Australia, 30 per 
c«it of the NES ongin children who arrived in Australia before age 10, and 58 per cent 
of the NES ongin children who were 10 yeare or over upon arrival were enroUed in the 
English 2 Unit A strand. 



10 For girls: 18 per cent allempled ihe 2 Unit A strand, 76 per cent the 2 Unit and 6 per cent the 3 Unit 
whereas equivalent figures for boys were: 38 per cent, 59 per cent and 2 per cent. 
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TaUe46B 

MEAN SCHOOL CERTIFICATE SCORES 

Students with both parents bom in non-English-speaking countries 



School Certificate scores (a) 



English 



Mathematics 



Science 



Aggregate 



Parents ' country of birth 



Mean 



SD 



N Mean 



SD 



N Mean 



SD 



N Mean 



BothGreel. 5.4 

Both Italian 4*8 

Both Lebanese 4.3 

Both Maltese 4.O 

Both Yugoslav 4^9 

Another non-English-speaking country 

(both same) 5.O 

Different non-English-speaking countries 5.5 

Total NES 5.0 



2.4 
2.2 
2.0 
L9 
2.4 

2.4 
2.7 



104 
76 
39 
30 
46 

209 
71 



5.0 
5.0 
4.4 
4.2 

4.8 

5.1 
5.0 



2.5 
2.6 
2.0 
2.2 
2.2 

2.5 
2.6 



104 
75 
39 
30 
46 

208 
71 



5.0 
4.9 
3.8 
4.4 
4.8 

5.1 
5.5 



2.3 
3.0 
1.9 
2.4 
1.9 

2.5 
2.5 



104 

75 
39 
30 
46 

2U9 
71 



2.4 



575 



4.8 



2.5 



573 



5.0 



2.4 



574 



(a) Sec footnote (d) on Table 4€ 



13.4 
13.4 
10.4 
10.4 
12.4 

13.7 
14.8 



13.2 



SD 



8.2 
7.9 
6.7 
7.5 
7.7 

8.2 
8.9 



8.1 
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MEAN SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AGGREGATES 

A. All students by parenu' country of birth 



30 - 



toth Awrtli*n 
(N - 1,526) 



Both aoii-£o|jliili'«pca]do| 
countries 
{N - 575) 



AootKcf ordiffmat 
EoftUHfttbiif 

COUnMM 

(N-442) 



Out pwwt ftf^iA 

cotMtfy 
(N«105) 



B. Students with both parents born in selected non-English-speaking countries 



5 30 ' 

1 
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fioth Creek 
(N • 104) 



Solb Ii&ljjtn 
(N-76) 



both LebMcw 
(N ■ 59) 



Both Maltete 
(N-30) 



Both Yi^av 
(N-46) 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



a-a— 



|Ttble47 

MEAN HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE RESULTS-! 
All students by parents' country of birth 



ENGLISH 



English 2 Unit A (a) English 2 Unit English 3 Unit iM 

. . ' .y^ 



Sample description 


Mean 


SD 




Gp 


A/ean 


SD 


N 


Gp 


Mean 


SD 


N 


Total sample 


37.2 


19.8 


266 


,27. 


52.9 


18.8 


676 


69 


112.8 




43 


Sex: Male 


36.7 


20.0 


169 


38 


47.3 


19.0 


260 


59 


UO.l 


31.1 


10 


Female 


38.0 


19.6 


97 


18 


56.4 


17.8 


416 


76 


113.6 


18.6 


33 


Parents' country of birth: 
























Both Australian 


40.8 


18.1 


104 


21 


52.4 


18.4 


368 


74 


112.8 


17.5 


25 


Both non-English-speaking countries 


30.4 


18.8 


92 


36 


54.2 


19.5 


153 


60 


107.7 


34.0 


10 


Another or different English-speaking 
























countries 


41.2 


22.2 


48 


29 


52.8 


18.4 


113 


67 


121.9 


13.5 


7 


One parent English-speaking other non- 
























English-speaking country 


44.7 


21.8 


14 


28 


52.2 


21.5 


36 


71 


101.0 




1 



(a) 2 Unit A is a modified form of the 2 Unit course. 2 Unit A, and 2 Unit courses are marlied out of 100; 3 Unit courses are marlied out of 1 50. 
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PEHCJ^^TAGE ENROLLED IN HSC ENGLISH CLASS BY LEVEL 



All students by parents' country of bi'.rt 




(N-Sl) 



DIAGRAM 19 
MEAN HSC RESULTS - ENGUSH 

All students by parents' country of birth 




Students mth NES country of origin oarcnts achieved a markedly lower average 
score (30.4) in the 2 Umt A strand than each of the three renmimng groups cla^ 
parents' courtry of origin (Australian: 40.8; overseas ES origiri: 41.2; and ES/NES ori- 
gin: 44.7). There were variations in the average scores achieved in the 2 Unit A strand 
by students within the NES group when they v^ere claswfied by child*s country of birth: 
those bom in Australia achieved an average of 35.5; those who arrived before 10 years 
of age an average of 26.2 and those who were 10 years of age or more an average of 26.3. 

T^c NES ongin students obtained a h^gjhet;<aye in the 2 Unit steand than 

did the other groups (54.2 compared with the lotal sample-mean of 52.9) and when 
classified by child's country of birUi even moire marked variatioiw were apparent. NES 
origin students bom in Australia^gained an average score of 56.3 while time who were 
10 years of age or more on arrival had a score of 46.1. TThe nianbers cnroUed in the 
English 3 Unit strand are too sparse to allow valid comparisons to bt made. 

When comparisons of English results were attempted among the ethnic sutrgroups it 
vas apparent that the numbers in several of the groups were too small for valid com- 
parisons to be made. 

Mathematics (Table 48, Diagrams 20 and 21 ) 

When the total sample is considered it b apparent that there is a slight tendency for 
boys to study Mathematics at a higher level than girls." In the advanced 3 Unit strand 
the girls achieved a higher average result than boys (97.4 compared with 89.7) but the 
average results they achieved in the 2 Unit A and 2 Unit strands were lower than that 
achieved by the boys. 

A greater proportion of students with both parents bom in NES countries studied 
Mathematics in the modified 2 Unit A class in comparison with the remainmg groups 
although the vfiriations were less marked than for Ei^glish (31 per cent of the NES ori- 
gin students were enrolled in 2 Unit A comt>ared with 29 per cent for both overseas- 
bom ES parents, 25 per cent for both Austridian-bom parents, and 25 per cent for one 
parent ES bom, other NES bom). The proportion of students studying the 3 Unit 
strand was lower for the NES and ES/NES groups in comparison with the Australian 
and overseas ES groups (15 and 14 per cent compared with 21 and 18 per cent respect- 
ively). No major variations occurred in the 'Jnrohnent distributions within the group of 
children with parents bom in NES countries when the child's country of birth and age 
at arrival in Australia were included in the analysis. 

The studenis ^vitH NES oripn parents achieved lower average Mathematics results in 
the 2 Unit A and 2 Unit strands compared with the three remaining siroups classified by 
parents' country of birth. The NES origin students who were 10 years of age or more 
when they arrived in A?istralia achieved relatively lower scores in these two strands in 
comparison with the remainder of the NES group." In the 3 Unit strand the average re- 
sults of the total NES group aoproximatcd tha* of the Australian group but were lower 
thun those achieved by the overseas ES origin and ES/NES origin groups. 

HSC aggregate (Tables 48, 49, Diagram 22) 

In the overall sample, girls obtained a higlicr average HSC aggregate score (259.9) than 
boys (248.5). 

The group of students with NES origin parents achieved lowest average HSC aggre- 
gate scores (239.2) in comparison with three remaining groups classified by the parents' 
country of birth variable. The Australian origin group achiev^jd the highest average re- 
sult (262.3). Considerable variations occurrf d among the mean HSC aggregate scores 
of the ethnic subgroups. If the Maltese group is excluded in view of the small number 



11. For boys: 23 per cent allcmplcd the 2 Unit A strand, 56 per cent the 2 Unit strand and 21 per cent the 3 
Unit strand whereas equivalent figures for girls were: 32 per cent, 52 per cent and 1 7 per cent. 

1 2, The mean results for those recently arrived NES studcnU were, for 2 Unit A -204 (Standard deviation 
lL9).andfor2Unit— 31.1 (Standard deviation 17.0). 
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T«Ue48 

Alffn Tu"^"" ^^^'^'^''^ RESULTS-MATHEMATICS aND AGGREGATE 

AH Students by parents' country of birth 



Sample description 

Total sample 
Sex: Male 
Female 



Maths 2 Unit A (a) 

% 



Maths 2 Unit 



Maths 3 Unit 



HSCaggregate 



Mean SD N Gp Mean SB 



% 

N Gp 



i 



Mean SD 



% 

N Gp 



Parents* country of birth: 
Both Australian 

Both non-English-speaking countries 
Another or different English-speaking 
countries 

One parent English-speaking other non- 
English-speaking country 



30.0 14.6 252 28 

32.4 15.4 98 23 

28.5 14.0 154 32 



45.0 20.0 486 54 
46.2 21.0 235 56 
44.0 19.0 251 52 



93.5 27.5 168 19 
89.7 29.8 86 21 
97.4 24.5 82 17 



Mean SD 

254.9 85.5 973^ 

248.5 87.4 430.' 

259.9 83.8 543 



11 



33.6 14.1 118 25 
24.3 13.1 73 31 



46.6 19.7 248 53 
41.3 19.6 124 53 



91.9 28.2 99 21 
91.4 27.9 36 15 



29.7 14.8 45 29 46.6 21.8 81 53 96.0 25.0 27 18 
33.9 18.3 11 25 43.5 18.8 27 61 119.7 11.0 6 14 
«.) 2 Uni.Aisa.odifiedfon.of.hc2 U„i.c«u:sc.2U„i. A. and 2 Uni.cou,^ arc marked ou. of I(X.. 3 U„i. courses a« marked ou. of ,50. 



262.3 80.7 499- 

239.2 91.5 254, 

255.8 85.4 169 

256.8 93.3 51 
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DIAGRAM 20 

PERCENTAGE ENROLLED IN HSC MATHEMATICS CLASS BY LEVEL 

All students by parents' country of birth 



% too 




Both Aostnlua 
(N - 465) 



BotH non*En|^-«pMliiii( 
(N - 233) 



AnothM or dif!«tcD( 
En^iibHpMking couatrm 
(N«133) 



DIAGRAM 21 
MEAN HSC RESULTS - MATHEMATICS 



Ont parent Ca^yi' 
«pcAlcin| other no»<En|^> 
tpekUnc coon try 
(N.44) 



All students by parents' country of birth 



ml 

M 

Ml 



Doth Auftrilun 




Both noA-£A^UK-ipcakin| 
countxiei 



Another or diffmat 
£n|^uh-spci3dA| countnct 



One parent Eng^- 
ipciSdnf other non-Eng^iih' 
tpctklni country 



fruthtmitic* 2 Unit A l -', Mith«nut»c» 2 Un« ifflffll ^ 
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DIAGRAM 22 

MEAN HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AGGREGATES 



60 



SO 



30. 



A. All students by parer S country of birth 



I 



Both AuttraJUn 
(N • 499) 



Both nonEn(mh4pe«liin{ 
countnts 
(N - 254) 



Another or difTmnt On« ptrrat EntNi. 

<N*t69) »petJdo| country 

(N-51) 



B. Students with both parents born in selected non-English^peaki 



i 
I 



ng countrie* 



Both Creek 
(N • 62) 



<}oth ItAJUn 



Both UbAMM 



Both MaJtCK 
IN -3) 
omuted 



Both Yu|otltv 
(N.23) 
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Tabk49 

MEAN HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIRCATE RESULTS-AGGREGATE 
Students with both parents bom in non-English-speaking countries 

HSC aggregate 



Parents' country of birth 


Mean 


SD 


N 


Both Greek 


231.5 


89.1 


62 


Both Italian 


255.7 


80.8 


33 


Bot'i Lebanese 


214.4 


111.2 


13 


Both Maltese 


365.7 


100.8 


3 


Both Yugoslav 


196.9 


78.4 


23 


Another non-English-speakinf^ country (both same) 


242.3 


95.5 


87 


Different non-English-speaking countries 


256.9 


813 


33 


Total NES 


239.2 


91.5 


254 



involved, the average HSC results ranged from 256.9 for the group of students with 
parents bom in different NES countries (closely followed by the Italian with an average 
score of 255.7) to a score of 196.9 for the Yugoslav students (one of the groups with a 
high proportion of recent arrivals). 



Work and study destinations of school leavers 

Table 50 and Diagram 23 show the destinations of school leavers in terms of work and 
further study.*^ In general, school leavers completed the leavers' questionnaire within 6 
months of leaving school. In the total leaver sample, considerable differences were 
revealed in the destination patterns of boys and girls. Over four-fifths of the boys 
entered full-time employment compared with just over half of the girls. On the other 
hand, over one-third of the girls entered some form of full-time study whereas less than 
one-tenth of the boys were so engaged. 

The actual further educational courses attended by school leavers arc summarised as 
follows (Table 51 and Diagram 23). Over 40 per cent of the boys were engaged in 
apprenticeship courses compared with only 4 per cent of the g^'ls. On the other hand, 
almost one-third of the girls who left school entered a full-time secretarial course while 
only a few boys took this option. Over half (51 per cent) of the girls whose parents were 
born in NES countries entered a fuU-tmne secretarial course compared with 26 per cent 
of girls with Australian-bom parents and 29 per cent with parents bom in overseas ES 
countries. Overall, about one-half of boys and girls did not enter any course of study. 
However, there was Ot^e marked variation from this general pattem— 36 per cent of 
girls of NES origin did not enter any course compared with 55 per cent of prls with 
Australian-born parents and 54 per cent of girls with parents bom in ES overseas 
countries. 

When the results are examined for the overall sample for each accreditation level 
(Table 50) it is apparent that the level of SC results had little influence on whether or 
not students entered a full-time job or course of study. There were 44 per cent of the 
boys with high SC results who left school who entered fuU-timc work and undertook no 
further studies. Another 29 per cent of these boys entered full-time employment and 
studied part time. The comparative figures for boys with medium SC results were 29 
per cent and 54 per cent. It appears that many of the academically capable boys who 
left school were *tumed off* further study. 



13. An analysis of i casons for leaving school was undertaken in Report No. 2 (sec Mcade» 1 98 1 ). 
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^WORK AND STUDY DESTINATIONS OF SCHOOL LEAVERS PRIOR TO HSC 
^Total leaver sample 



Work and study destinations of school leavers 



^Accreditation 



;total leaver sample 
I HighSC 
n Medium SC 
LowSC 
Before SC 



Total 



Sex: Male 
I HighSC 
Medium SC 
LowSC 
Before SC 

Total 

Sex: Female 
HighSC 
Medium SC 
LowSC 
Before SC 

Total 




151 



Work 


Full-time 


Full-time 


Nil 


Nil 


Other 


Full-time 


All 


Totals 


Study 


Nil 


Part-time 


Full-time 


Nil 


Other 


All 


Full-time 


Total) 


N 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


%i 


159 
285 
390 
167 


45 
35 
36 
67 


19 
35 
29 
22 


22 
20 
19 


7 
4 
10 


7 
6 

A 
u 

11 


(73) 
(97) 


(26) 
(22) 
(21) 
(10) 


^^^^ 

idol 

100» 

ioq| 


1001 


42 


28 


16 


6 


8 


(73) 


(20) 




48 
133 
178 

80 


44 

29 
35 
64 


29 
54 
49 

31 


4 
5 
1 


15 
5 
8 


o 
o 

7 
7 

5 


(IS) 
(89) 

/ 1 

(98) 


(4) 
(11) 
(2) 
(3) 


J 

:iqq| 

•»oo| 
lodi 


439 


39 


45 


2 


6 


7 


(38) 


(5) 




111 
152 
212 
87 


46 
41 
36 
69 


14 
18 
11 
14 


30 
33 
34 


4 
2 
12 


6 
6 
7 
17 


(61) 
(59) 
(48) 
(97) 


(35) 
(36) 
(37) 
(16) 


% 

■| 

1005 

ioo4 

lOOl 
1(W| 


562 


44 


14 


28 


6 


8 


(61) 


(33) 


lOOS 
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pORK AND STUDY DESTINATIONS OF SCHOOL LEAVERS PRIOR TO HSC 
^Students with both parents bom in Australia 



Work and study destinations of school leavers 



Work Full-time Full-time 



Nil 



Nil 



Other Full-time 



All 



Study 



Nil Part-time Full-time 



Nil 



Other 



All Full-time 



: Accreditation 



N 



% 



% 



% 



% 



% 



% 



% 



■Leaver sample 
; HighSC 
'. . Medium SC 
LowSC 
Before SC 

Total 

Sex: Male 
HighSC 
Medium SC 
LowSC 
Before SC 

Total 

Sex: Female 
HighSC 
Medium SC 
LowSC 
Before SC 

Total 




118 
191 
212 
87 



608 



38 
87 
98 
40 



263 



80 
104 
114 

47 



345 



48 
33 
43 
77 



46 



42 
28 
39 
70 



40 



51 
38 
46 
83 



SO 



19 
38 
29 

20 



29 



29 
60 
SI 

25 



47 



14 
20 
11 

15 



15 



20 
18 
13 



7 
3 
9 



6 
8 

6 

3 



14 



16 
3 
5 



10 
8 
5 



28 
32 
24 



3 
2 
12 



4 
8 

7 

2 



(68) 
(74) 
(73) 
(98) 



(76) 



(71) 
(94) 
(91) 
(95) 



(90) 



(66) 
(58) 
(58) 
(100) 



24 



(66) 
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(23) 
(23) 
(16) 
(1) 



(17) 



(3) 
(8) 
(1) 
(0) 



(3) 



(33) 
(35) 
(28) 
(2) 



(28) 
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I^WORK AND STUDY DESTINATIONS OF SCHOOL LEAVERS PRIOR TO HSC 
I^Studcnts with both parents bom in non-English-spc aking countries 



Accreditation 



Leaver sample 
' HighSC 
Medium SC 
LowSC 
Before SC 

Total 

Sex: Male 
HighSC 
Medium SC 
LowSC 
Before SC 

Total 

Sex: Female 
HighSC 
Medium SC 
LowSC 
Before SC 

Total 

(a) Total number less than 5. 

o 

ERLC 



Work and study destinations of school leavers 



Work 


Full-time 


Full-time 


Nil 


Nil 


Other 


Full-time 


All 




Study 


Nil 


Part-time 


Full-time 


Nil 


Other 


All 


Full-time 





N 



% 



% 



% 



% 



% 
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% 



14 
43 
88 
34 


29 
30 
21 
47 


21 
21 
27 
24 


43 
35 
35 


7 
9 
9 


5 
8 

29 


(50) 
(53) 
(49) 


(43) 
(40) 
(37) 


■i 

m 

ti 
t 


179 


28 


25 


29 


7 


11 


(59) 


(36) 


\ 


3 
21 
38 
13 


29 
24 
54 


67(a) 
33 
53 
46 


33{a) 
14 


19 
13 


5 
10 


(67) 
(62) 
(79) 
(100) 


(33) 
(19) 
(3) 
(0) 


1 
1 
i 

1 


75 


29 


47 


5 


12 


7 


(79) 


(8) 


% 


11 

22 
50 
21 


36 
32 
18 
43 


9 
9 
8 
10 


46 
55 
62 


9 

6 

0 


4 
6 

47 


(46) 
(41) 
(26) 
(91) 


(46) 
(59) 
(64) 
(43) 




^' 
1( 
11 
1( 
K 


104 


28 


9 


46 


4 


13 


(44) 


(56) 


I( 



ORK AND STUDY DESTINATIONS OF SCHOOL LEAVERS PRIOR TO HSC 
tudcnts with both parents bom in another or diflferent En^h-speaking countries 



Accreditation 

Leaver sample 
HighSC 
Medium SC 
LowSC 
Before SC 

Total 

Sex: Male 
HighSC 
Medium SC 
LowSC 
Before SC 

Total 

Sex: Female 
HighSC 
Medium SC 
LowSC 
Before SC 

Total 




Work and study destinations of school leavers 



Work 


full-time 


Full-time 


Nil 


Nil 


Other 


Full-time 


All 


TotaJi: 


Study 






r un—iiiTic 


Mil 


%jiner 


All 
All 


tUll-lime 




N 


% 




70 


70 


Of 

TV 


Of 
70 


7D 


* • 


22 


41 


18 


23 


5 


13 


(59) 


(32) 


100^ 


37 


41 


35 


16 


3 


5 


(78) 


(19) 


I00| 


67 


34 


25 


19 


16 


6 


(60) 


(9) 




28 


71 








1 1 








154 


44 


25 


\fi 

I V 


Q 
o 


7 








5 


60 


20 




20 




(80), 


(••) 


- * i 
100; 


19 


26 


53 


11 




10 


(84) 


(16) 


lOOl 


31 


39 


39 


3 


13 


6 


(T/) 


(3) 


100^ 


18 


67 


22 






11 


m 


(11) 


100 


73 


44 


37 


4 


7 


8 


(85) 


(?) 


100. 


17 


35 


18 


29 




18 


(53) 


(41) 


100 


18 


56 


17 


22 


6 




(74) 


(22) 


100 


36 


31 


14 


33 


19 


3 


(45) 


(33) 


100 


10 


80 


10 






10 


(100) 


(10) 


100 


81 


43 


15 


26 


10 


6 


(59) 


(30) 


too 
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DIAGRAM 23 

WORK AND STUDY DESTINATIONS OF SCHOOL LEAVERS PRIOR TO HSC 

AH students by parents' country of birth 



% 100 



Both Australian 



FulUiJij* wof k Fd] tmvt ftudy No work or »n«iy 



Both non-English-speaking countries 




FuU-trnKwork Fall-time «udy Noworkoritttdy 



?t 100 , Another or different English-speaking 
countries 



Total Sample 



20 - 



Full time work Full time ,tudy Noworkorttudy 



Full time work Full time »fudy No wot k ot itudy 
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Table 51 

FURTHER EDUCATIONAL COURSES TAKEN BY SCHOOL LEAVERS 
All students by parents* country of birth 



Percentage distribution of those studying 









Apprenticeship 


Full'time sec^ 


Other full-time 


Other part-time 








N 




courses 




retarial courses 


courses {a) 




courses 




Nocouru ;S 


Sample description 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male Female 


Male Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


■ ^ 

Femak 


Total sample 


460 


590(fl) 


42 


4 


30 


2 


2 


1 


13 


48 




Parents' country of birth: 






















Both Australian 


274 


357 


46 


3 


26 


1 


3 


6 


13 


47 


5$ 


Both non- English-speaking countries 


81 


110 


40 


1 


3 51 


3 


3 


11 


9 


44 




Another or different English-speaking 






















■1 


countries 


76 


89 


30 


5 


29 


7 


2 


5 


10 


57 


One parent English-speaking other non* 
























English-speaking country 


17 


23 


4) 


22 




6 


4 


12 


13 


41 



(a) Thirty three per cent of the higher SES school leaver giris took full-time secretanal courses compared with 24 per cent of the lower SES girl school leavers, 
percentages taking no further courses. There were no SES differences for boys. 
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In companng the results for students classified by parents* country of birth, further 
variations m the patterns of employment and further study emerge. Higher proportions 
of the boys with Australian and overseas-bom ES origin parents gained fuU-tlme em- 
ployment compared with the group of NES origin boys (40 ner cent and 44 per cent 
compared with 29 per cent). Similar trends occuned in the employment results for girls 
(50 per cent and 43 per cent compared with 2& ncr cent). On the other hand, a higher 
proportion of the NES origin girls entered full-time study compared with the girls with 
AMstrahan-bom and overseas-bom ES parents (46 per cent compared with 24 per cent 
and 26 per cent). 
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Characteristics of groups of students with different 
accreditation levels 



INTRODUCTION 

A traditional concern in sociology is to secure a more or less perfect relationship 
between measured ability, educational opportunity and performance. Aspirations and 
motivation are intervening variables in this context. The lonj^tudinal d^ign of the 
study enabled the sequence of IQ, aspiration, and accreditation level achieved to be fol- 
lowed for each student. This process allowed an examination to be niade of the.cquality 
of educational opportunity experienced by various grbups of students of interest in the 
study, e.g. migrant children of NES oripn. THeoreticaUy, meqiwlity of educational op- 
portunity may be said to occur when h^ IQ students with aspirations to complete the 
HSC are forced by factors outside of their control and for which thiey are ijptjreqtom- 
ible to abandon their aspirations and leave school before completing the HSC. In re- 
ality, equality of opportunity considerations are more complex because of thp interrela- 
tionship among the social and other variables which influence decision making. Foi: 
example, several of the high IQ students in our earUer example may aspire iq leave 
school before the SC because they judge that their parents are fmancially unable to con- 
tinue to support them. They nr.ake realistic choices in terms of external limitations out- 
side of their control and responsibility. Under ideal circumstances such students may 
have chosen to remain at school. These students may be experiencing inequality of edu- 
cational opportunity in the strict sense but would not be identified by our data. 

In the first section of this chapter the sample is divided into three broad accreditation 
levels^*remained to the HSC, left after SC but before HSC and left bcforc^the SC*-- 
with a view to identifying factors which clearly discriminate among the iht^ gi:oups. In 
the second section, an attempt is made to tie together the lonptudinal ctota onto^^^^ 
dual students and relate these data to the tenets of the institutional ideblc^: Factors 
found to discriminate among accreditation levels in the first analysis are also discussed 
in the context of the institutional ideology. 



Factors which discriminate among accreditation levels 

The 'institutional ideology' has been previously defined as a reality-defining and con- 
firming institution. The accreditation of childr<;n which in Inm influences their life 
chances is one system which grows out of this ideology. It has been postulated in this 
study that the processes the school uses to conduct the accreditation exercise results in 
bright children being given every opportunity and encouragement to aspire high and do 
well. Concurrently, the school tries to ensure that less bright children reach a minimum 
level of competence in literacy and numeracy and steers them away from unrealistic 
educational and occupational goals. 

Table 52 shows that there were marked variations in the average IQ ratmg 
(measured in Grade 9) of those who remained in school in comparison with the SC 
leavers and those who left before the SC (1 16 compared with 104 and 95 respectively). 
An examination of SES distributions for each of the three accreditation levels reveals 
that the SES composition of those who remained to the HSC is biased towards the 
higher SES levels with a reverse result occurring for those who left before the SC. It is 
also apparent from the results for students' and parents' aspirations that sizeable pro- 
portions of students and parents 'go along with' the conceptions of the institutional 
ideology. Finally, it can be deduced from the table that students who remain to the 
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Sample 
description 


Left before SC 
(N=253) 


Left after SC but before HSC 
(N « 1727) 


Remained to HSC ' \ 


IQ 


Total 

Students of 


mean = 95; SD « 14.9 


mean = 104; SD = 14.1 


mean a 116; SP'»|1 




NES origin 


mean = 86; SD« 12.6 


mean = 96; SD = 13.2 


mean » 108; SD 


SES 


Total 

Students of 


Biased towards lower SES status 
categories 


All status categories proportionally 
represented 


# v.. 

Biased towards upper SES 
catefforiej; ^ 




NES origin 


As above 


As above 


Asabove !| 


Student high school 
aspiration 


Total 

Students of 


32% aspired to leave at this stage; 
12% aspired to the HSC 


63% aspired to leave at this stage; 
35%,aspired to the HSC 


89% aspired to remain to the HS 

4 




NES origin 


51% aspired to leave, 13% aspired 
to the HSC 


55% aspired to leave, 44% aspired 
to the HSC 


92% aspired to remain to the HS 



59% aspired to leave, 4% aspired to 54% aspired to leave, 41% aspired 96% aspired to remain to the HS 
t^ HSC to the HSC 1 



Parents' high school Total 
aspirations for their 
child 

Students of ii 
NESorigin 31% aspired to leave, 8% aspired to 48% aspired to leave, 49% aspired 97% aspired to remain to the hI 

to the HSC ; 



the HSC 



Percentage reporting 


Total 


Not available 


27% 


76% 




mother disappoint- 








ment if no HSC 


Students of 










(Grade 10) 


NFS origin 


Not available 


43% 


87% 
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jpcrccntagc reporting Total 
|i teacher cncourage- 
@;'incnt to remain at 
^^^school after SC Students of 



Gr.9 = l8%; 



Gr.lO = 4% Gr.9 = 22%; 



^ (Grade 9 and 10) 



NES origin Gr.9 « 29% 



Gr.lO =. 



Gr.9 = 28% 



Gr.lO = 24% Gr.9 « 30%; 



Gr.lO = 27% Gr.9 = 30%; 



Gr.lO- 4^ 



Uni or CAE = 6% Tech -= 64% Uni or CAE 20%; Tech = 66% Uni or CAE = 67%; Tech » 



..Student post-high Total 
0 school educational Students of 

aspirations NESorigin UniorCAE=10% Tech « 74% UniorCAE *= 25% Tech = 61% Uni or CAE » 68%; Tech » 309|' 



Uni or CAE = 2% Tech = 67% Uni or CAE 20%; Tech = 58% 



Uni or CAE « 70%; Tech « i}$ 

: J 



Parents* post-high Total 
^ school educational 

/ aspirations for their Students of t 

I child NESorigin UniorCAE = .. Tech = 69% UniorCAE«27% Tech = 56% Uni or CAE = 68%; Tech«99| 



^Percentage interested in Total 5 1 % 

most or all school Students of 

f subjects (Grade 9) NESorigin 50% 

[Percentage studying 6 Total Gr.9 = 19%; 
hours and over per 

week (Grade 9 and Students of 

10) NESorgin Gr.9 = 29% 



63% 
70% 



82% 
85% 



Gr.lO = 17% Gr.9 = 32%; Gr.lO = 40% Gr.9 = 51%; 

Gr.lO = 50% Gr.9 = 40% Gr.lO = 54% Gr.9 = 62% 



Percentage watching Total 100% 
over 10 hours TV in a 

school week (Grade Students of 

10) NESorigin 100% 



71% 



68% 



65% 



63% 



(a) For details, sec Appendix J . Tables 45-56. 



■I 



Gr.lO » «W 
Gr.lO «73l 
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HSC tend to be more interested in their schoolwork, spend more tim ? studying and less 
Ume watching TV in comparison with their peers who leave school directly after 
completing the SC and those who leave before the SC. ^ 

The results from the group of students whose parents were bom overseas in NES 
countries are also shovm separately for comparison. In terms of relationships between 
levels of accreditation and the selected variables shown, similar trends to those de- 
scribed above for the total sample occurred. 



Realisation of aspirations of the HSC 

Approximately one-third of students aspired to the HSC in Grades 9 and/or 10 and 
achieved their aspiration. Proportionally more students from ES/NES and NES origin 
groups were in this category in comparison with students whose parents were bom in an 
overseas ES country or Australia (41 per cent and 39 per cent compared with 34 per 
cent and 29 per cent) (Diagram 24). Approximately one-quarter of the total sample 
aspired to the HSC but did not stay on at school to gain it Twenty-eight per cent of the 
NES origin migrant students were in this category compared with 24 per cent of liiB 
children with Australian-bom parents, 24 per cent of the ES origin migrant children 
and 20 per cent of the ES/NES group. Only 1 per cent of the total sample did not aspire 
to remain at school to the HSC in Grade 9 and/or Grade 10 but subsequenUy stayed on 
to the HSC. Diagram 24 shows that considerable variations occurred in the results 
among the ethnic subgroups, e.g. over half of the Greek students aspired to and 
achieved the HSC; further, more than one-third of Lebanese students aspired to the 
HSC but did not gain it. 
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Consistency of student educationtl tspirations with IQ and accreditation 

In an attempt to tic together the longitudinal data on individual students a set of 16 pro- 
files was developed (Table 53) which classify all students according to three measures' 
whether they aspired in Grade 9 or Grade 10, or both, to continue to the HSC (2 
categoncs); their qualitative and quantitative IQ measured in Grade 9 (2 categories-- 
high or medium and low); the accreditation with which they left school (4 categories— 
high or medium HSC, low HSC, high SC, medium SC or lower). It should be 
emphasised that these profiles have not been constructed simply because they make 
sense to us. On the contrary, they represent, we believe—in summarised form— a set of 
judgments that students, parents and teachers see as meaningfully interdependent. 
They provide us with a precise tool to test propositions developed under the umbrella 
of the institutional ideology. 

The set of 1 6 profiles (Table 53) were reduced to six groups for further analysis: 

Group number 

i ^ A . ^ (Table 54' and Diagram 25) 

(a) StudentsclassifiedinRowsland2(836 Group 1 

students) fit the behaviour pattern outlined by (28 per cent of students) 

the institutional ideology whereby the school 

ensures that the bright children are motivated 

to leave school accredited to enter tertiary 

institutions, i.e. i\icy gained the HSC their 

aspiration to the HSC was consistent with IQ 

(high or medium IQ, range 100-135). 

1. Thcmcanand8tandarddcvi«tkmlQre«iIuforc8chrowlrT&b^^^ i L\ 



DIAGRAM 24 

REALISATION OF ASPIRATION FOR HIGHER SCHOOL CERT5FICATE 

A. All students by parents' country of birth 



% 100 



50 . 



30 . 



Both AtutnJun 
(N- USS) 



Another or different One putiit EniMipetk. ig 

Eodttli-»p*ikln| countite* other BOO-En^uMpetUn^' 

(N - 4M) country 

B. Students with both parents bom in selected non-English-speaking countries 



Both non>£n{}uh-»pc4king 
countnes 
(N ■ 634) 



% 100 



70 
iO 
SO 
40 
30 



E^th Greek 
(N • 109) 



Both ItaJtin 
(N - 87) 



Both Ubuvete 
(N ■ 48) 



Both MAltete 
(N - 37) 



Both Yu|osl«v 
(N-51) 



'A-y&Jti Ajpaed to HSC 
CiinedHSC 



Atpited to HSC 
No HSC 



^TTtn EXd not iipire to HSC 
Cimed HSC 



Did not aspue to HSC 

No HSC 
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Su!!??RVo/Bm¥f ^^"^^ ^"^^"^ EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS WITH 




Aspire Linguistic and 
to quantitative 

Group HSC IQ(MLdMQ) 

N ia) ib) 



Consistency 
of aspiration 
response with 
IQ(MLdMQ) 



Accreditation 
(c) 



Total 
sample 



Male 



N % 



1 




High or medium 


2 


Yes 


High or medium 


3 


Yes 


High or medium 


4 


Yes 


High or medium 


5 


No 


High or medium 


6 


No 


High or medium 


7 


No 


High or medium 


8 


No 


High or medium 


9 


Yes 


Low 


10 


Yes 


Low 


11 


Yes 


Low 


12 


Yes 


Low 



Consistently 

high 
Consistently 

high 
Consistently 

hig^ 
Consistently 

high 

Inconsistently 

low 
Inconsistently 

low 
Inconsistently 

iow 
Inconsistently 

low 

Inconsistently 

high 
Inconsistently 

high 
Inconsistently 

high 
Inv'onsistently 

high 



High or medium 

HSC 
Low HSC 

HighSC 

Medium SC 
or lower 

High or 

medium HSC 
Low HSC 

HighSC 

Medium SC 
or lower 

High or medium 

HSC 
Low HSC 

HighSC 

Medium SC 
or lower 




631 
205 
208 
310 

9 
12 
101 
538 

34 
87 
7 

216 



21 270 
7 116 



80 



It \l 

.3 I 
.4 
3 



30 

18 269 



8 

30 
3 

108 

163 



Female 



Both non- 
English' 
Both sneaking 
Australian countries 



Oneparentl \ 
Another or English- \ 
different speaking ^ ^ 
English' other 
speaking non-Englisih 
countries speaking 



N % N % N % 



N % 



19 361 

8 89 

6 128 

13 127 



71 

19 269 

26 
57 



8 108 



23 349 
6 110 



6 
9 
80 
357 

3 
18 

3 
1*> 



21 
7 
8 

11 

.4 
.5 
5 
22 

.2 
1 

.2 
5 



133 
39 
24 
49 

1 

2 
9 
44 

25 
51 
3 

102 



21 
6 
4 
8 

.2 
.3 
1 
7 

4 
8 
.5 
16 



N % 



115 
37 
38 
61 

1 

9 
99 

1 

14 
1 

16 



24 
8 
8 

13 

.2 
2 
20 

.2 
3 
.2 
3 



N 



26 
15 
6 
9 

2 

3 
25 

5 
3 



22 



i 
i 

1 

21 



3 
2l 

4 

3 



p 



13 


No 


Low 


Consists 
low 


High or 


2 


.1 


1 


.1 1 


.1 


2 


.1 












14 


No 


Low 


ConsistcnUy 
]ow 


LowHSC 


5 


.2 


2 


.1 3 


.2 


1 


.1 


2 


.3 


1 


.2 




15 


No 


Low 


Consistently 
low 


HighSC 


2 


.1 


2 


.1 




2 


.1 












16 


No 


Low 


Consistently 
low 


Medium SC 


595 


20 


295 


21 300 


19 


315 


19 


150 


24 


91 


19 


17 



Grand total 



2 962 100 1 408 100 1 j54 tOO 1655 100 634 100 4S4 100 120 !00l 



(a) Relates to students aspiring to HSC in either Grade 9 or Grade 10 or both. 

(6) High ML and MQ ( 1 15-135) medium ML and MQ (100-1 14). low MLand MQ (below 100). 

(c) Hign HSC (298^9), medium HSC (212-297), low HSC (below 212), high SC (4 to 6 subjecU taken at 'aovanced level*), medium SC ( 1 to 3 subjects taken at 'advanced 
level*), low SC (all subjects taken at 'ordinary* level or some combination of 'ordinary* and 'modified*). 
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Group 2 

(4 per cent of students) 



Group 3 

( 1 8 per cent of students) 



Group 4 

(8 per cent of students) 



Group 5 

(22 per cent of students) 



Group 6 

(20 per cent of students) 



(b) Students classified in Rows 9 and 10 (121 
students) challenged the institutional ideology, 
i.e. they gained the HSChvX their aspiration to 
the HSC was iff consistent with IQ (low IQ, 
rang»99or 1^). 

(c) Students classified in Rows 3 and 4 (518 
students) did not fit the behaviour pattern 
outlined by the institutional ideology, i.e. they 
did not gain the flSCalthough their aspiration 
to the HSC was consistent with IQ (hi^ or 
medium IQ). 

(d) Students classified in Rows 1 1 and 1 2 (223 
students) did not fit the behaviour pattern 
outlined by the institutional ideology, i.e. they 
did not gain the HSCmd their aspiration to 
the HSC was inconsistent with IQ (low IQ) . 

(e) Students classified in Rows 7 and 8 (639 
students) did not fit the behaviour pattern 
outlined by the institutional ideology, i.e. they 
did not gain the HSC Boid their aspiration not 
to attend the HSC was inconsistent with IQ 
(high or medium IQ). 

(0 Students classified in Rows 15 and 16 fit the 
behaviour pattern outlined by the institutional 
ideology whereby the less bright are steered 
away from unrealistic goals, i.e. they did not 
gain the HSCmd their aspiration not to attend 
the HSC was consistent with IQ (low IQ), 

In view of the small number of students in Rows 5, 6, 13 and 14 (28 students) these 
classifications were deleted from further analysis. 

To summarise, students classified in Groups 1 and 6 (48 per cent of students) fit the 
behaviour pattern outlined by the institutional ideology while in Gronos 2 to 5 (52 per 
cent of students) a 'mismatch' has occurred in the IQ/aspiration/accreditation chain: 

(a) Students in Groups 2 and 4 have challenged the institutional ideology by aspir- 
ing high in spite of a low IQ as measured by tests. Students in Group 2 achieved 
this aspiration; those in Group 4 did not. 

(b) Students in Group 3 may have reversed their previously stated aspiration to 
stay on at school (i.e. and more correctly fall into Group 5) or they may have 
met some barrier (e.g. family financial hardship) which frustrated their plans to 
complete the HSC and in the process suffered some measure of inequality of 
educational opportunity. 

(c) Students in Group 5 did not follow the path for higher IQ students postulated 
on the basis of institutional ideology. 

Consistency index and parents' country of birtb 

There were no major variations apparent in Groups 1 and 6 among the proportions of 
stu lents from the four groups based on parents' country of birth, i.e. *both Australian' 
'hot > NES', *both overseas-bom fiS', *ES/NES' (See Table 54 and Diagram 25). How- 
ever, m comparison, a slightly higher proportion of the NES group had consistently low 
aspirations and left school (Group 6). 
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I. 

'composition of sample by consistency index resulting from multivariate analysis 

[A31 students by parents* country of birth 



"5 



I 

si 



Parents ' country of birth 



Consistency of aspiration Have 
' Group with linguistic and quantitative gained 
N IQfLdMQf HSC N 



Nin 
category 



Male 



Female 



Both 

Australian 



Both non- 
English- 
speaking 
countries 



AnotSeror 

different 

English 

speaking 

countries 



% 



N 



% 



N 



N 



N 



% 



One -rM 
pateta^M 

otherttm 



t Consistently high aspiration: 

high or medium IQ aspired to HSC 

' 2 Inconsistently high aspiration: 
low IQ aspired to HSC 

3 Consistently high aspiration: 

high or medium IQ aspired to HSC 

4 Inconsistently high aspiration: 
low IQ aspired to HSC 

5 Inconsistently low aspiration: 

high or medium IQ did not aspire to HSC 

6 Consistently low aspiration: 
low IQ did not aspire to HSC 

Total 



yes 


836 


28 


386 


28 


450 


29 


459 


28 


172 


27 


152 


32 


yes 


121 


4 


38 


3 


83 


5 


21 


1 


76 


12 


15 


3 


no 


S18 


18 


263 


19 


255 


17 


321 


20 


73 


12 


99 


21 


no 


223 


8 


111 


8 


112 


7 


82 


5 


105 


17 


17 


4 


no 


639 


22 


299 


21 


340 


2? 


437 


27 


53 


8 


108 


22 


no 


597 


20 


296 


21 


301 


20 


317 


19 


150 


24 


91 


19 




2 934(fl) 


100 


1 393 


100 


1 541 


100 


1637 


100 


629 


100 


482 


100 



9 



'3. 



100 118 IOC 



(fl) This table was developed by coUatmg categories m Table 53; 30 students who did not fit these 6 categories have been excluded. ^ 
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rCOMPOSITION OF SAMPLE BY CONSISTENCY INDEX RESULTING FROM MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS 
^Students with both parents 'wrn in non-English-speaking countries 



Consistency of 
aspiration with 
linguistic ar^ 
\Group quamitativf IQ 
IN (MLAMQ) 



Have 
gained 
HSC 



yes 
yes 



Parents ' country of birth 



Both 
Greek 



Both 
Italian 



N 



' 1 Consistently high aspiration: 
high or medium IQ aspired to 
HSC 

2 Inconsistently h igh aspiration: 
lowlQaspircdtoHSC 

3 Consistently high aspiration: 
high or medium IQ aspired to 
HSC 

4 Inconsistently high aspiration: 
low IQ aspired to HSC 

5 Inconsis'.cntly low aspiration: 
high or medium IQ did not 
aspire to HSC 

Consistently low aspiration: 
low IQ did not aspire to HSC 

Total NES 



36 
25 



% 



N 



% 



Both 
Lebanese 



Both 
Maltese 



Another 
NES 

Both country 
Yugoslav (both same) 



Different 

NES Total- 
countries NES ' 



TV 



% 



TV 



TV 



TV 



% 



33 

23 



22 
9 



26 
11 



17 
10 



14 
9 



27 
18 



65 
19 



29 
9 



24 
9 



30 
U 



N 



172 
76 



no 


10 


9 


9 


11 


4 


o 


4 


11 


7 


14 


28 


13 


11 


14 


73 


no 


16 


15 


U 


12 


13 


27 


3 


8 


8 


16 


47 


21 


8 


10 


105 


no 


2 


2 


10 


12 


2 


4 


7 


19 


4 


8 


18 


8 


10 


13 


53 


no 


19 


18 


25 


29 


16 


33 


20 


54 


9 


18 


44 


20 


17 


22 


150 




108 


100 


85 


100 


48 


100 


37 


100 


51 


100 


221 


100 


79 


100 


629 
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DIAGRAM 25 

CONSISTENCY INDEX RESULTING FROM MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS 



A. Allstudentsby parents' country of birth 



% too 



80 



10 



Both Auttnltan 
(N • 1637) 



coucmes 
(N - 629) 
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(N - 482) 



One {Mient Eo|^' 
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(N- tl8) 



B. Students with both parents born in selected non-English speaking countries 



90 



Both Greek 
{N - 108) 



Both Itftlun 
(N-85) 



Both LthxTxtte 
(N - 48) 



Both Malteic 
(N - 37) 



Both YugosJav 
(N-M) 



Coniiuently high aipt/aJion 
gimed HSC 
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Variations did occur, however, in the proportion of students in Groups 1 and 6 
among the ethnic subgroups. In particular, Lebanese and Maltese students were under- 
represented in Group 1 and over-represented in Group 6. 

Children with NES origin parents exhibited difference *mismatch* patterns in 
Groups 2 to 5 from the remainder of the sample: 

(a) In Group 2 proportionally more students in the NES origin migrant group had 
inconsistently high aspirations and ^ed the HSC in comparison with the pro- 
portion of students in the Australian-bom parent, ES migrant parent and 
ES/NES parent groups (12 per cent compared with 1 per cent, 3 per cent and 7 
per cent respectively). 

(b) In Group three proportionally fewer students in the NES origin migrant group 
had consistently high asfttrations but did not follow through and gain the HSC in 
comparison with the three latter groups (I2percent compared with 2/) per cent, 
21 per cent and 13 per cent respectively). 

(c) In Group 4 proportionally more students m the NES origin migrant group had 
inconsistently high aspirations but failed to gain the HSC in comparison with the 
latter three groups ( 17 per cent compared with 5 per cent, 4 per cent and 8 per 
cent respectively). 

(d) In Group 5 proportionally fewer students m the NES ori^ migrant group had 
inconsistently low aspirations and did not gain the HSC (8 per cent compared 
with 27 per cent, 22 per cent and 24 per cent respectively). 

Variations also occurred in the distribution patterns among ethnic subgroups. For 
example: 

(a) In Group 2 proportionally more students of Greek (23 per cent) and Yugoslav 
( 1 8 per cent) origins had inconsistently high aspirations and gained the HSC. 

(b) In Group 4 there were proportionally more students of Lebanese origin (27 per 
cent) who had inconsistently high aspirations but failed to gain the HSC. 

(c) There were proportionally more students of Maltese origin ( 1 9 per cent) who 
had inconsistently low aspirations and did not gain the HSC. 

Consistency studies and students' country of birth 

The percentages of NES origin and ES origin students who were bom overseas and aged 
1 0 years or more upon arrival in Australia for each consistency group arc as follows: 

Per cent 
aged 10 or over 



NES ES 
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(a) Group 1 (Consistently high aspiration and gained HSC) 14 ll 

(b) Group 2 (Inconsistently high aspiration and gained HSC) 35 40 

(c) Groups (Consistently high aspiration and did not gain HSC) 14 16 

(d) Group4 (Inconsistently high aspiration and did not gain HSC) 45 35 

(e) Groups (Inconsistently low aspiration and did not gain HSC) 25 15 
(0 oroup6 (Consistently low aspiration and did not gain HSC) 27 19 

Over one-third of Group 2 students with NES and ES origin backgrounds were aged 
10 or over upon arrival in Australia. To achieve a label of Inconsistently high^ aspir- 
ation, they recorded an IQ measure of 99 or less on the English language-based ACER 
ML + MQ test. In the case of NES origin students the IQ measure is likely to be de- 
pressed because of English language difficulties. An alternative explanation portrays 
newly arrived NES origin Group 2 students as hard working and determined to over- 
come mitial language difficulties. Group 4 students achieved IQ ratings of 99 or less and 
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did not acliicvc their aspiration to complete the HSC. Almost half of the Group 4 NES 
students were ag^ 10 or over upon arrival in Australia and it is likely that English 
language difficulties played an important role in their failure to realise their aspirations. 

An analysis of the percentage of NES origin children aged 10 or over upon arrival in 
Australia for each ethnic subgroup (sec Table 56) highlights the major influence of this 
variable in relation to Lebanese and Yugoslav ori^ children: 



Percent 
aged 10 or over 

Lebanese Yugoslav 



(a) Group 1 


13 


7 


(b) Group 2 


25 


67 


(c) Group 3 


0 


29 


(d) Group 4 


69 


75 


(e) Groups 


SO 


50 


(0 Group 6 


47 


56 



It is noted, in particular, that ovei two-thirds of the Lebanese and Yugoslav 
students classified under Group 4 (inconsistently high aspirations and did not gain the 
HSC) were aged 10 or over upon arrival in Australia. 

Discussion 

The more pronounced dedication towards the duties of a student and the higher edu- 
cational aspirations of the group of students of NES origin and their parents, particu- 
larly those of Greek, Yugoslav and Italian origins, m comparison with the ES back- 
ground families is reflected in the overall findings. The NES origin students and their 
parents acted to maximise the opportunities available to them in relation to their poten- 
tial for gaining the HSC. The results also indicated, however, that in comparison with 
the non-NES origin students, a relatively higher proportion (17 per cent) of the NES 
origin students were unable to realise their aspirations to complete the HSC. Recently 
arrived Lebanese and Yugoslav students, in particular, fell into this category. In gen- 
eral, it can be concluded that a number of students in the group stood out because they 
maintained high educational aspirations and completed the HSC in spite of their rela- 
tively lower ability as indicated by IQ tests, whereas, in the case of the ES background 
families, a number of students stood out because they left school in spite of their rela- 
tively higher ability as indicated by the IQ tests. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CONSISTENCY GROUPS 
Introduction 

It has been previously shown how a combination of several variables, including IQ, edu- 
cational aspirations and achievements, was utilised to define the six consistency groups 
(Table 54). Variations have also been shown to occur in the proportional distribution 
among the gr')ups on the basis of parents' country of birth» for example NES origin 
students were disproportionately represented in Groi^p 2. In the following section the 
characteristics of the six groups are investigated. The characteristics of the NES origin 
students are shown separately for comparison purposes (Table 55 and Diagrams 26, 27 
and 28).^ 

2. Details arc shown in Tables 57 to 60, Appendix K. 
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IQ (Tabic 55) 



As IQ was one of the variables used to define the groups, the mean IQ results demon- 
strate an expected pattem--.Groups 1 , 3 and 5 (high or medium IQ); Groups 2, 4 and 6 
(low IQ). The mean IQ results reveal that a sizeable number of higher IQ students leave 
school before the HSC (for example, the average IQ scores of students in Groups 3 end 
5 were 11 5 and 11 1 respectively). 

Socio-economic status (Table 55 and Diagram 26) 

(a) Students classified under Group 1 tend to come from higher SES families while 
thcwc in Groups 4 and 6 tend to have lower SES backgrounds. 

(b) Students of NES origin tend to have lower SES backgrounds in all groups in 
comparison with the sample as a whole. 

Parents* aspirations for their chUd^s high school edocatios (Table 55 and Diagram 26) 

(a) High proportions of parents whose children gained the HSC (Groups 1 and 2) 
had aspirations during the child*s Grade 10 year for their son or daughter to re- 
main at school until the HSC. The high percentages of children in these groups 
who reported that their mother would be disappointed if they did not complete 
the HSC (Diagram 26) reinforce these findings. 

(b) The fact that 96 per cent of Group 1 parents wanted their child to complete the 
HSC compared with 69 per cent of Group 3 parents may explain in part why 
students from the latter group left school. Similarly, 98 per cent of Group 2 
parents wanted their child to complete the HSC compared with 57 per cent of 
Group 4 parents. 

(c) Less than 20 per cent of parents of students classified under Groups 5 and 6 
wanted their child to remain at school to the HSC. 

(d) In the main, for each the six groups an equal or higher proportion of NES ori- 
gin parents wanted thv -V child to remain at school to do the HSC in comparison 
with the sample as a whole. Similarly, higher proportions of NES students in 
each of the groups reported that their mother would be disappointed if they did 
not complete the HSC. 

Aspirations for post-high school education (Table 55 and Diagrams 27 and 28) 

(a) The majority of students classified under Groups 1 and 2 aspired to attend 
either a university or CAE after high school (Diagram 27). In general, parents' 
aspirations for their children mirrored those of the children themselves (Dia- 
gram 28). 

(b) In contrast, considerably lower proportions of students classified under Groups 
3 and 4 wanted to attend either a university or CAE. In each case, almost half 
wanted to attend a technical college after high school. Parents' aspirations 
reflected a similar trend. 

(c) The majority of students classified under Groups 5 and 6 had planned to attend 
a technical college after high school. Parents also aspired for their child to 
attend technical college. 

(d) The post-high school aspirations for the NES origin students followed similar 
trends to the sample as a whole as did their parents' aspirations with one 
exception— 61 per cent of the NES oripn parents (Table 55) whose children 
had consistently high aspirations but failed to gain the HSC (Group 3) aspired 
for their child to attend a university or a CAE compared with 39 per cent of the 
whole interview sample and only 17 per ccnt^ of a similarly classified group of 
Australian-bom parents. 



3. Sec Tabic 59B, Appendix K. 
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0IARACTERISTICS OF THE CONSISTENCY GROUPS (a) 



t 

is 




Group 1 


Group 2 


Groups 


Group 4 


Groups 


Group 6 


1 


Sample 
description 


(N^836) (tf^ni) (N'^StS) 
Consistently hi^ Inconsistently m^it Consistently high 
aspiration, gained HSC aspiration, ptlned HSC aspiration, no HSC 


(^--22$) 

inconsistently high 
aspiration, no use 


inconsistently low 
aspiration, no HSC 


Omsistem lylow 
asplrfjton, no HSCj 


1 


Total 

SlUUCTIl* UI 


mcan-ll9;SD-10.0 


mean«92;SD-53 


mean-l]S;SD-9.6 


mean -90; SD- 7^ 


mcan-in;SD-8.7 


meao-89;SD»7iJ 


NES origin 


mean-]l5;SD-9.8 


mean-91;SD-5.8 


mean-l]l;SD-9.2 


mean -88; SD-7.4 


mcan«108;SD-73 


meta-*86;SD-l!j 


Ses 

"V 


Total 

Students of 


50% higher SES 


37% higher SES 


39%his|)erSES 


27% higher SES 


3S%hi^SES 






NES origin 


33% higher SES 


26% higher SES 


23%hi^SES 


t4%hi^SES 


10% higher SES 


] 2% hitler SES 'i^il^ 


Jhwents* high school aspirations 


Total 

Students of 


96% wanted HSC 


98% wanted HSC 


69% wanted HSC 


S7% wanted HSC 


18% wanted HSC 


16% wanted HSC\| 




NES origin 


97% wanted HSC 


97% wanted HSC 


88% wanted HSC 


S8% wanted HSC 


25% wanted HSC 


25% wanted HSC ^1 



^ferccntage reporting mother dis- Total 77% 

appointinent if no HSC (Grade Students of 

JO) NES origin 89% 



77% 
84% 



51% 

68% 



45% 
60% 



11% 
19% 



13% 
22% 



Pieroentage reporting teacher en> 
couragement to remain at school 
;aAerSC(Grade9andl0) 



Total 

Studenuof 
NESorigin 



Or. 9 -31%; 
Gr. 10-47% 

Gr.9-36%; 
Gr. 10-52% 



Gr.9-22%; 
Gr. 10-34% 

Gr.9-16%; 
Gr. 10-29% 



Gr.9-29%; 
Gr. 10-41% 

Gr.9-33%; 
Gr. 10-48% 



Gr.9-34%; 
Gr. 10-21% 

Gr.9-37%; 
Gr. 10-21% 



Gr.9-16%; 
Gr. 10-20% 

Gr.9«21B; 
Gr. 10-33% 



Gr.9-17%; 
Gr. 10-8% 

Gr9-22%; 
Gr. 10-9% 



Student post-high school 


edu- 


Toul 


Univ. or Tech.- 


25% 


Univ. or Tech.- 


35% 


Univ. or Tech. 


-41% 


Univ. or Tech. 


-53% 


Univ. or 


Tech.- 


79% 


Univ. or 


Tech.-»7J 


cational aspirations 






CAE-67% 




CAE-55% 




CAE-53% 




CAE- 32% 




CAE-2% 






CAE-2% 










Students of 




























f' 






NESorigin 


Univ^or Tech.- 


23% 


Univ. or Tech.** 


36% 


Univ. or Tech. 


-38% 


Univ. or 1 :h. 


-49% 


Univ. or 


Tech.- 


67% 


Univ. or 


Tcch.-7i 








CAE-70% 




CAE-55% 




CAE-53% 




CAE-36% 




CAE-2% 






CAE-3% 






Parents* post-high school 


edu- 


Total 


Univ. or Tech.- 


10% 


Univ. or Tech.— 


12% 


Umv.of Tech. 


-41% 


Univ. or Tech. 


-42% 


Univ. or 


Tech.- 


76% 


Univ. or 


TedL-6| 


cational aspiration', for their child 




CAE-72% 




CAE-65% 




CAE- 39% 




CAE-33% 




CAE-3% 






CAE- 6% 




'% 






Students of 


































NESorigin 


Univ. or Tech.- 


9% 


Univ. or Tech.- 


10% 


Univ. or Tech. 


-36% 


Univ. or Tech. 


-42% 


Univ. Of 


Tech.- 


88% 


Univ. or 


Tech.~67 








CAE-74% 




CAE-66% 




CAE-61% 




CAE- 32% 




CAE-4% 






CAE-9% 






Percentage interested in most 


orall 


Toul 


82% 




81% 




77% 




70% 




56% 






50% 






ichool subjecu (Grade 9) 




Students of 
































NESorigin 


86% 




83% 




89% 




78% 




45% 






57% 
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^TaUe 55— continued 







Group I 


Group 2 


Group $ 


Group 4 


Groups 


.I'M 

Group6 ;f| 


yartable 


Sample 
description 


(N'^836) (N-^ni) iN^5l8} 
Consistently high Inconsistently high Consistently high 
aspiration, gained HSC aspiration, gained HSC aspiration, no HSC 


Inconsistently hi^h 
aspiration, no HSC 


Inconsistently law 
aspiration, no HSC 


{N^597} 
Consistently low . 
aspiration, no HSCif^ 


PtroenUte studying 6 hours and 
,ov«rperweek (Grade 9 and 10) 


Total 

Students of 


Gr.9-51%; 
Gr. 10-62% 


Gr.9-50%; 
Gr. 10-60% 


Gr.9-43%; 
Gr. 10-50% 


Gr. 9—32%' 
Gr. 10-48% 


vjr. f"*©*, 

Gr. 10-31% 


Gr. 10-35% 




NES origin 


Gr.9-60%; 
Gr. 10-74% 


Gr.9-65%; 
Gr. 10-71% 


Gr.9-56%; 
Gr. 10-57% 


Gr.9-38%; 
Gr. 10-55% 


Gr.9-43%; 
Gr. 10-53% 


Gr.9-28%; ^'M 
Gr. 10-50% 


Pieroetitage watching over 10 hours 
TV in a school week in Grade 10 


Total 

Students of 


54% 


59% 


62% 


63% 


69% 


70% 




NES origin 


44% 


59% 


62% 


60% 


50% 


68% 



(a) For details, see Tables 57>60, Appendix K. 
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Summary discussion of aspiratioit results 



These results have demonstrated that parents' aspirations are important intervening 
variables which play a major part in determining whether students' aspirations arc 
realised. For example, a major distinction between the group of students with consist^ 
ently high asfnrations who gained the HSC and the similarly classified group who failed 
to gain the HSC (Groups 1 and 3, Table 55) was the lower proportion of parents of 
children in the latter group who aspired for their child to complete the HSC. Similar in- 
ferences can be drawn when comparing the two groups of students with inconsistently 
high aspirations (Groups 2 and 4). It was also found that only one-fifth of the parents of 
children with inconsistently low aspirations (Group 5) wanted their child to remain at 
school until the HSC* Post-high school aspiration findings revealed that these parents 
have alternative plans for their children-^over three-quarters aspired for their child to 
attend a technical college. Overall, our data revealed a high degree of coincidence of 
students' and parents' asi»rations* However, most students who aspired to remain at 
school, when their parents did not, ended up by leaving school. . 

It has been indicated previously that the sue ^consistency^ groups of stiidents were 
homogeneously grouped on the basis of a number of variables. However, the tendency 
for higher proportions of NES ori^n nugrant parents to aspire for their cluld to com- 
plete the HSC in comparison with Australian-bom parents still permeated the results. 
The findings illustrate the extra education push provided by migrant parents and re- 
inforce the thesis that migrant parents believe in the socialising influence of school i.e. 
school will teach children the ^Australian way'. 

Teacher encouragement to remain at school (Table 55 and Diagram 26) 

(a) For students who had consistently high aspirations (Groups 1 and 3) there was 
a marked increase between Grades 9 and 10 in the proportions who reported 
that teachers were encouraging them to remain at school. During their Grade 10 
year, over 40 per cent of students in each of these groups said that teachers were 
encouraging them to stay at school. 

(b) Students with inconsistently high aspirations who gained the HSC (Group 2) 
also reported an increase in teacher encouragement between Grades 9 and 10. 
However, a slightly lower proportion of these students reported teacher encour- 
agement to remain at school than students in the higher IQ groups discussed 
under (a). 

(c) Students who had inconsistently high aspirations but did not gain the HSC 
(Group 4) reported a decrease in teacher enrx)uragcmcnt between Grades 9 and 



(d) Less than 10 per cent of students v/ith consistently low aspirations (Group 6) 
reported teacher encouragement to remain at school during their Grade 10 year. 

(c) Among the higher IQ groups (1, 3 and 5) higher proportions of the NES origin 
students reported teacher encouragement to remain at ^school in comparison 
with the sample as a whole. 

Discussion of teacher encouragement results 

The results provide general support for the proposition that teachers tend to encourage 
the bright child to stay at school to a greater degree than lower IQ students, i.e. teachers 
tend to support or at least 'go along with' the conceptions of schooling described as the 
institutional ideology. However, the hif,her !Q students in Group 5 are an exception as 
only 20 per cent said in Grade 10 that teachers were encouraging HSC attendance. In 
addition, an increased proportion of the lower IQ students with high aspirations de- 
scribed in Group 2 reported teacher encouragement in Grade 10 compared with Grade 
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DIAGRAM 26 
CONSISTENCY INDEX BY SELECTED VARIABLES 



% 100 



A. Percentage higher SES 



164 



■ I ■ 



B. Percep«ge reporting mother disappointment no HSC (Gr. 10) 



% .00 C. Percentage reporting teacher encouragement to remain at scnool after SO (Gr. 9 and 




10) 




Conjtitentijr 
high aipiration 
gained HSC 

(N • 836) 



Incoruutently 
high uptratton 
ffcin d HSC 

(N-121) 




Coniittcntlx 
high ut>iration 
iid not gain HSC 

(N-518) 



Inconaljtentijr 
high aipiration 
dkl not gain HSC 

(N - 223) 



Inoonaiitently 
k)w aipiration 
did not gain HSC 

(N - 639) 



ConiUtctttly 
low tipir^ion 
did not pin HSC 

(N-597) 
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Diagran 26 (oonttnuMl) 
CONSISTENCY INDEX BY SELECTED VARIABLES 



80 



60 



20 



D. Percentage interested in most or all school subjects (Gr. 9) 



I. 2, 3. 4. 5. 

E. Percentage studying 6 hours and over per week (Gr. 9 and 10) 



F. Percentage watching over 1 0 hours of TV per week (Gr. 1 0) 



Conu/<-ntIy 
high aipvAtion 
gamel HSC 
(N ■ bJ^» 



2. 

Incontutentljr 
h]|h uDintion 
(ttned HSC 
(N-121) 



3. 

CotuiAently 
hi|h uplruloa 



4. 

IneoMlicently 
kig^ uplration 



did not g»in HSC did not ^ HSC 
(N-518) (N-223) 




5. 6. 

Incof^iuten'.ly Ccrvsltttntly 

bw uptration k>w upkAtion 

did not t&in HSC did not gtia HSC 

(N - 639) (N • 597) 
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DIAGRAM 27 

CONSISTENCY INDEX BY STUDENTS' ASPIRATIONS FOR POST 
HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION (GRADE 9) 



Conuitently 
high afDintion 
gamed HSC 
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Inconw.ently 
high aipvalton 
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high aiptntion 
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Incoruutently 
high asi»ntt9n 
no HSC 



Inoontwently 
low upirttion 
no HSC 



Cofuittcfltiy 
lowuptruiSn 
no HSC 
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DIAGRAM 28 

CONSISTENCY INDEX BY PARENTS' ASPIRATIONS FOR THEIR CHILD'S 
POST HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 



ConMiiently 
high ai^iiatton 
gamed HSC 



Inconiuuntly 
high aipvatton 
gained HSC 



Coniutendy 
high aipuation 
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Inconiiiter'tly 
high aipuatton 
no HSC 



.A* 



I 



Incontiitendy 
low aiptnnon 
no HSC 



Conimendy 
low aiptratton 
no HSC 



MM 



Urdeckled 



Q No further 
9 education 
■ aftef high ichool 



Technical College 



Attend CAE 
Of Univeriii> 
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9 (22 per cent, Grade 9 to 34 per cent. Grade 10). It is possible that teachers responded 
to the motivation and enthmiasm of this largely NES origin group in spite of their low 
IQ as measured by tests. 

Overall, NES origin students enjoyed teacher encouragement to the same extent as 
and in some instances in greater proportions than similarly classified student groups 
from the sample as a whole. 

Interest and motivation in school subjects (Table 55 and Diagram 26) 

(a) Higher proportions of students who ultimately gained the HSC (Groups 1 and 
2) were interested in their school subjects in comparison with the remaining 
groups. They also spent more time studying and less time watching TV. 

(b) Table 55 shows that within each of the six groups it is the NES oripn stuoents 
who tend to spend more time studying in comparison with the sample overall. 



Consistency group characteristics for ethnic subgroups (Table 56) 

The consistency group characteristics for Greek, ^ alian, Lebanese and Yugoslav 
students were also analysed for selected variables: 

(a) 7 he pattern for SES distribution reveals that Greek and Yugoslav students clas- 
sified under Group 1 tend to come from lower SES families as only 1 5 per cent 
and 1 4 per cent respectively came from upper SES homes. In contrast, the SES 
distribution for Italian and Lebanese students reflects the same trends as for the 
sample as a whole. 

(b) The distribution pattern for ^percentage reporting mother disappointed if no 
HSC follows the same general trends as the total NES group. Considerable 
*within ethnic subgroup variance' occurred in Group 6— only 8 per cent of the 
Greek and 1 3 per cent of the Italian students reported that their mother would 
be disappointed if they did not gain the HSC, compared with 40 per cent of the 
Lebanese and 33 per cent of the Yugoslav students. 

(c) The distribution pattern for ^percentage reporting teacher encouragement to 
stay at school until the HSC' reveals that low proportions of Group 6 students 
for each group reported teacher encouragement to stay at school. It is difficult to 
locate consistent trends for Groups 1 to 6. 

(d) In general, high proportions of students in Groups 1 and 2 reported that they 
wished to attend a university or CAE after school, and parents' aspirations for 
their children mirrored those of thw children themselves. Students in Groups 5 
and 6 preferred to attend a technical college after school and their parents' as- 
pirations reflected a similar trend. Students in Groups 3 and 4 fell between these 
two extremes. 

(e) The distribution pattern for ^percentage of students studying six hours or more 
per week' reflects variations among the ethnic subgroups e.g. very high pro- 
portions of the Lebanese and Yugoslav students (91 per cent and 86 per cent) 
with inconsistently high aspiration who left school were studying six hours per 
week or more in Grade 10. 



Case studies 

Case studies were developed by selecting students from each of the groups in Table 54 
to help provide an insight into factors which influence the educational experience. As 
Report No 3 focuses on the educational experience of NES origin students the selec- 
tion of case studies was weighted infavour of these students. 
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Table S6 

CHARACTERISTICS OF CONSISTENCY GROUPS 
Students with parents bom in selected non-English-speaking countries 



tJCtCl led 


Sample 
descriptiOtt 


% higher SES 


Greek 




Italian 




Lebanese 




Yugoslav 


^ttgca lu years 


Greek 


or over upon 


Italian 


arrival in 


Lebanese 




Yugoslav 


% reporting 


Greek 


mother 


Italian 


disappointed 


Lebanese 


ifnoHSC 


Yugoslav 


reporting 


Greek 


teacher 


Italian 


encourage- 


Lebanese 


ment to 


^' foslav 


stay toHSC 


(a) 




Students* 


Greek 


post-HSC 


Italian 


educational 


Lebanese 


aspirations 


Yugoslav 



Group I 
Consistently high 
aspiration, gained 
HSl 



Group 2 
Inconsistently high 
aspiration, gained 
HSC 



Group 3 
Consistently high 
aspiration, no 
HSC 



Group 4 
Inconsistently high 
aspiration, no 
HSC 



Croup S 
Inconsistently low 
aspiration, no 
HSC 



15 
32 
38 
14 

0 
0 
13 
7 

83 
73 
100 
86 

56 
36 
5) 
44 



17 
22 
40 
11 

4 
11 
25 
67 

91 
78 
iOO 
78 

32 
14 
0 
43 



20 
II 

25+ 
29 

0 
0 

0+ 
29 

60 
67 

50-f 
60 

63 
38 
25+ 
33 



33 
11 
0 
14 

19 
0 
69 
75 

80 
44 
46 
67 

22 
14 
14 
86 



0+ 
0 
0+ 
25+ 

0+ 
10 
50+ 
50+ 

0+ 
11 

50+ 
25+ 

50+ 
0 

0+ 
33+ 



Group 6, 
Consistently low 
aspiration, ni. 
HSC 



9< 

0% 
II 

*; 

21 

40.c^ 
33l 



Univ. or 

CAE Tech. 
(percent) (percent) 

74 23 

76 24 

88 13 

57 43 



Univ. or 
CAE 
(percent) 
54 
38 
75+ 
63 



Uiiv.or Univ. or 

Tech. CAE Tech. CAE 

(percent) (percent) (percent) (percent) 

46 40 60 25 

63 67 22 25 

25+ 50+ 25+ 27 

38 43 57 75 



Tech. 
(percent) 
56 
50 
73 
25 



Univ. or 
CAE 
(percent) 
0+ 
0 

0+ 
0+ 



Univ. or 
Tech. CAE Tech.: 

(percent) (percent) (percent): 
100+ 0 gr 



78 

100+ 
50+ 



0 
7 
0 



83^ 

80 

78 
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Univ. or 




Univ* or 




i//M V. or 




Urn ^. or 




Univ. or 




Umv, or 








CAE 


Tech. 




icch. 


C/l£ 


Tech. 


CAE 


Tech. 


CAE 


Tech. 


CAE 


Techiy 


rarcnis posi-> 




(percent) (percent) 


(per cent) 


(per cent) 


(percent) (percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


(per cent) 


(percent) 


(percent) (pe 


rcent) 


vjreeK 


75 


8 


/o 


> 1 


100+ 


0+ 


0 


It 
11 


00+ 


100+ 


20 


60 I 


rioV CuUCa" 


Italian 


63 


0 


05+ 




0 


100+ 


20 


OO 


0 


100+ 


10 


90 ; 






60 


0 


0 / + 


w 


75+ 


0+ 


Of 


14 


u+ 


0+ 


0 




aspirations 


Yugoslav 


75 


17 


33 


0 


75+ 


25+ 


29 


43 


0+ 


100+ 


25+ 


25+/ 


for child 


























% students 


Grc:k 




78 




71 




60 




53 




50+ 




50 ' 


studying 6 


Italian 




73 




100 




56 




22 




56 




33 ) 


houri or more 


Lebanese 




86 




60 




100+ 




91 




100+ 




40 


per week 


Yugoslav 




57 




44 




60 




86 




75+ 




83 }: 


(Grade 10) 



























(a) Students reporting teacher encouragement to stay tO HSC in Grade 10. 
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MBrina Politis (Group I , Table 54) 

IQ= 126 (high); aspired to HSC in Grade 9 and 10; school accreditation-medium HSC 

i P.'*'''"^' "^^'^ ^^^^^ ^^'"e to Australia when Marina was 3 

years old . Mr Pohtis ,s a carpenter and his wife works as a cleaner for the govern^nt Siways 
Manna has an elder sister. 

nJUlZt^"" ''^'^ ^"Slish. As they also speak little English the 

parent interview was conducted in Greek. ^ 

Throughout secondary school Marina aspired to complete her HSC and continue to univer- 
computTng"''" '"P"^"°"'' '=0"<=erned high school teaching, pathology, pimrmacology and 

When asked to comment on the influence that her parents had on her hopes about education 
andjobs. Manna wrote: uvanv/n 

My parents just g,ve me ideas on the jobs that would be could [sic] for me to do, how they are well paid 

:^ it^e to'^d^Th:;:^ '''' "^^^ ' '"-^ ^ 

On the same topic, Mr Politis commented: 

She has to decide on her own. We never interfere with this matter . . . Marina has in mind to become 
ether a chemist or a doctor. I hke both occupations but only if she is able to do them . We have alwTvI 
encoLfagedhermherschoolwork... uicin ... «e nave always 

.hJrl ill' T "''"^ °'her parents do-buy a shop, for instance, and force 

hHn H ^''P 'he shop ,n order to make themselves a small future. No. my on y aim is " 

hr"p them educate themselves and I always tell thom this. I can't help them with their SCk b^ 
to hl'm ?" ' ' -^"^ willing to work hard and help them economica ly Bunhey ha« 

to help me too. by studyingand until thisday thank God we have no trouble. 

Rosalind Carter (Group 1 . Table 54) 

IQ= 133 (high); aspired to HSC in Grade 9and 10; school accreditation-high HSC 

HnH ^'^'T ^"^ i" ^""^ ""'"^ '^"'''^^"^ "56. Mr Carter was born in 

Holland and arrived in Australia in 1 W8. Although Rosalind was born in Australia, when she 
commenced school she could speak German but not English. Rosalind is the eldest of 4 chil- 
dren. Mr and Mrs Carter were divorced when Rosalind was in Grade 10 (Mrs Carter 
indicated that she could no longer accept herhusbands insistence that only German bespoken 
in the home.) Mrs Cnrter held a part-time job as a shop assistant. Mr Carter is a commercial 
artist. It IS not known if he contributed to family finances after the divorce. Rosalind received 
the Secondary Allowances Scheme grant in Grades 11 and 12 

Rosalind aspired to HSC in Grades9. lOand 1 1 but when asked about post-high school edu- 
cation,.! Grades 9 and 10. she replied she didn't know. In Grade 1 1 she aspired fo a university 
education. Foreachofthe Syearsofstudy, Rosalind said that she had no idea what occupation 
she hoped to enter after school. 

,„ II! °uin cu reported that her mother would be disappointed if she did not go on 

to the HbC. She expressed no opinion on Mr Carter's views. However. Mrs Carter stated in the 
home interview that h.r husband felt that the girls should leave school to get a job and earn 
some money. Mrs Carter resisted this view. She visited the school principal to enquire about 
financia assisl_ance and also to get some proof of Rosalind's ability to convince Mr Carter that 
Rosalind should not leave school. Mrs Ca. ter did not have an opportunity for a good education 
in her own childhood, which was affected by the war, and was very keen '.hat her "hildren 
shoulo get a good education. 
• Cf"*" '•'so had no idea about which occupation Rosalind might enter; she expressed the 
view that F.osalind was too good for being just an office girl'. She was happy for Rosalind to 
attend university if the financial burden did not preclude this. In Grade 10, Rosalind replied in 
response to a question about parental influence on her educational and occupational hopes, ' 
My mother was not able to have much education and so now. even though si.e likes her job. she could not 
rea ly choose what job she would hke. My mother has always said we should have a good education so 
that we could get on in the world. ^ cuutauuii mj 

Mrs Carter described Rosalind as 'very ambitious and a hard worker'. Rosalind seemed 
highly motivated to continue h-r education even in the absence of any definite career ambition. 
Ahmet Nassau (Group 2, Table 54) 

IQ = 95 (low); aspired to the HSC in Grade 9and 10; school accreditation - high HSC 

Ahmet and his parents were born in Lebanon. He arrived in Australia at the age of 1 3 He is 
the elde.: of 6 children. Mr Nassau left school at 1 5 years and is a polisher in a factory; his wife 
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completed Fifth Form at primary school and docs sewing repairs in a dry-cleaning business. Mr 
Nassau speaks very little English and Mrs Nassau can neither speak nor write English. The 
parent interview was conducted in Arabic and translated. 

In Grades 9, 10 and I K Ahmet aspired to attend university and to become a mechanical 
engineer. 

According to his parents, Ahmet docs very well at school, coming either first or second in his 
class each year. He had a very positive attitude towards school. 

Mo. He likes school very much. Sometimes I ask him to stay away from school '^nd run an errand for 
mc. He says he cannot stay from school, not even for one dfiy, and that I should take time off work 
and run the errand myself. 

Fr His teachers iike him as he never gives any trouble. His conduct at school is yery good. 

Ahmet said that his parents, relatives and teachers were all encouraging him to stay at school 
until he gained his HSC and then to continue to university. When asked to write a few sen- 
tences on the influence that his father and mother had had on his hopes about education and 
jobs, he wrote: 

They have a great influence on me because of the things they got for me e.g. Encyclopedia and the 
encouragement I got from (them) influenced my staying at school. 

His mother told how they had helped his education in their former country. 
In Kuwait I used to pay the nuns to leach him English, Arabic and French. He was only three. When we 
went to Lebanon, I put the boys in a boarding school. I used to pay 2000 liras (aroftnd $A600) for his 
school. My mother helped me with their education expenses. When he came here, he was good at both 
English and French. 

In response to the question *Apart from your mother and father, have any other people 
influenced your hopes about education and jobs?* Ahmet responded: 
My brothers and sisters— for I have three brothers and two sisters living in normal conditions and they 
influenced me because I was the oldest and they should have high hopes in me for giving them a better 
life. 

His mother expressed her hopes for her son*s future: 

I'd like him to be well-educated and respected by all people; to have money and ?^ family. Pd like him to 
do something for the government of this country as they have done so much for him. 

Peter Comiao (Group 2, Table 54) 

IQ=93 (low); aspired to the HSC in Grade 9 and 10; school accreditation— low HSC. 

Peter was born in Australia. His parents are Greek; his father migrated to Australia in 1956, 
his mothci in 1958. Mr Comino is an excavations contractor and his wife is a factory process 
worker. They have primary education only and were factory workers in Greece. The parent in- 
terview was conducted in Greek as both speak very little English. Neither can read or write 
English. 

Peter aspired to complete high school and attend university. Initially he wished to be a sol- 
icitor (Grade 9) but in Grade 10 he wanted to work as a clerk or a manager for an airline or an 
embassy overseas where he could use his language skills. He saw his bilinguality as a useful 
asset. 

When commenting on the influence his parents had on his education and job aspirations, 
Peter wrote: They want me to get a clean job which I will enjoy which will have a very good 
pay and many advantages*. However, Peter's father, when asked what kind of occupation he 
thought Peter would go into, answered: 
We can't answer this question for the reason that we will not be able to tell Peter what to do. He won't 
listen to us. I wanted very much for him to be a doctor or a lawyer or something similar but Peter doesn't 
like these occupatio'^s. It is not that he finds them diflicult but that he simply doesn't like them. He wants 
to become a pilot. 

When Petei's parents were asked how the decision regarding his future will be made, Mr 
Comino replied: 
We will wait for him to finish high school and after that we will decide. 

Peter liked school and most of his subjects very much. He appeared to have worked very 
hard in Grade 1 0, doing 28 hours per week of he me study. His parents were not happy with his 
school work. His father said:. 
In my opinion, he can do better if he studies more. I am not happy with the homework here in this 
country. Back in Europe tt is different. For example, if you ask a question of a European student and you 
ask the same question of my son, the European will answer better than him. 
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Mo. He is doing alright except in Maths and for this reason be gets private lessons. We had lo pay $300 
for 1 0 weeks' lessons in mathematics. He has to go twice every week. 
Peter's father sununcd up the parents' aspirations for their son: 

I would like him to be a good roan like his father but I don't want him to struggle the way his father does 
I want mm to earn his bread in an easier way. 

NeilBromky (Group 3, Tabic 54) 

IQ=I25 (high); aspired to HSC in Grades 9 and 10; school accreditation-low SC and left 
after a couple of months in Grade 1 1 . 

Neil and his parents arc AustraKan bom. Neil said that his 'father' was actually his step, 
father, but this was net mentioned in the parents' interview. Mr and Mrs Bromley were both 
educated to third ywr secondary. Mr Bromley is a raUway shunter, Mrs Bromley a barmaid. 
Neil IS the eldest of 7 children, all living at home. 

In Grade 9, Neil wanted to join the army. His second job preference was 'motor enfflneer in 
case I can not get into Army and my Mum wants me to'. 

In Grade 10, he wanted to go on to technical college after the HSC and become an auto- 
clcctncian Nckl said that his parents had no influence on his hopes about education and jobs, 
in Orade 10 they were neither encouraging or discouraging him to stay after the SC but his 
brothers and s!Sters were discouraging him from staying after the SC. 

His mother indicated that she did not feel that she was involved in his decisions about a 
career. 

Mo. -fhe majority of it will be up to Neil. He is the one who will have to do the working part of it. I don't 
think I could influence him, I would help him but I couldn't tell hun to do this, that and the other. 
That just wouian't work. I don't think I would have the right to. 
Neil reported that he undertook only 4 hours of homework per week; it was 'mostly done at 

?ot;^ir?hrh'''' ? TVjrom Monday to Friday. Neil's pa^entsTelt tSt hfS 

do better than he was doing. His mother suggested: 

!lS'aT<^ttte^ h^an h^'i^n"^' " "'"^ ^ y*"""*" "e was higher in the class, he 

was a lot better than he IS now. . .'ts grades are still good, I feel he could do better. 

Neil obtained a low SC and re:umed to school in Grade 1 1 but Isft after 3 months. 

The reason he gave was: 'I lefi because of financial problems at home'. He obtained work as 

l^Z^^^r^^t^.' '° ^V\oym^n, as an auto-mechanfc or a^ 
auto-el«tncian and hoped to gain an army apprenticeship to enable him to do so. 
AS eldest in the lamily, Neil i.as a certain responsibiUty for the family. His 'father' said- 
For a while he had to be the man of the house and he looks after the others when I'm not here. 
His mother added: 'He ccoks their meals. The responsibility doesn't bother him'. 
i'tsaa Crowley (Group 3, fable 54) 

IQ= 1 14; aspired to the HSC in Grade 10; school accreditation-high SC 

.olrT. u 'V!!J?°'''" '"^^ stepfather b English borr and is a man- 
ager of a large food store. There are 6 children in the family. ■!'<«nian 

reHiS.?t? ^^.r" ^''^'^ ^" apprenticeship in hairdressing after obtaining a School 

^^"-^SX^^::" "''^'^"^"^ ^™ - '" Grade 10. 

'".become a full-time actress but I want a good steady job behind me first If ! do the 

Susan reported that her parents would not be disappointed if she did not gain the HSC but 

^,ltf . f )f u'"*^ ''•'""'^ ^™ higher things than hairdressing. 

Susan left school after obtaining a high SC result to work in a bank. She wrote- 

^ So-e . Zlf?"'"^- ''*"^J 1"' ' ^"^ i" and danc- 

ing Therefore I need tn .ning and to have training you need money, therefore 1 left to get a good secure 
job to pay for the training and I want to s-^ the world and meet people. 

Maria Zammit (Group 4. Table 54) 

IQ = 89 (low); aspired to the HSC; school accreditation— low SC 

Maria's parents are Maltcse-her father migrated to Australia in 1953. her mother in 1954 
The family consists of 6 children, 3 of whom still live at home. Mr Zammit is a cook at a psychi- 
atric hospital and d^ shift work. Both parents were educated until sixth class primary ^hool 
They do not sptak English well for, as they carefully explained, the war came and they had to 
leave school early and therefore never had any formal instruction in English. 
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In Grade 9, Maria wished to continue to HSC and then to become a secretary, typist or a 
beautician. By Grade 10, she was still interested in clerical jobs, working at a bank as a typist or 
teller or as a switchboard operator, but her educational aspirations were now to leave after the 
School Certificate and go to a technical college. She wrote on the influence that her parents 
had had on her hopes for education and job: 'They say it is best to do your School Certificate so 
you can get a better job and if you don't get the job go to tech. for a couple of months'. 

Her parents made it clear what their priorities were concerning their daughter's future: 
Fr I want her to work in an office. I don't want her to work in a factory. She's only a girl and I don*t 
[want] her to work hard. Alright, everyone has to work hard— if s*'e's sitting down she will still 
work hard— but I don't want her in a factory on a niachine. 
When asked specifically about her daughter's career prospects, Mrs Zammitt said: 
Maria wishes to go to a business college, but to tell you the truth even though I wish to send her, we can't 
afford it. If I didn't have the younger children, I would go to work and help my husband. 
Maria did not work very hard on her home study. She did half an hour of home study per 
week in Grade 9 and 2i-3 hours per week in Grade 10. Her parents felt that she was not doi .g 
as well as she could. 

Maria left school after obtaining a low School Certificate result. She then worked in a chem- 
ist shop and indicated that this was the occupation which she hoped to enter in the long run. 
She said that she left because 1 did not need to go on and I wanted to g^t a job to earn some 
money'. 

Her mother also indicated that one of the main reasons thai Maria left school was monetary: 
She likes school but sonietimcs she would like to leave school and the fcason she wan.s to finish is be- 
cause she wants to earn some money. 1 can not afi'ord to buy everything that she asks for and voung girts 
like to have the same as their fritnds. 

JeMB Stokes (Group 5, Table 54) 

IQ = 1 24 (high) ; did not aspire to the HSC; school accreditatioii— low SC. 

Jean and her parents were bom in Australia. Mr Stokes b retired and Mrs Stokes docs not 
work. They have 2 chUdren living at home. Mr and Mrs Stokes had been separated for 6 
months prior to the parent interview. 

In both Grade 9 and Grade 10 Jean aspired to leave school after the SC and then to attend a 
technical college. Her job aspirations varied from joining the army or working in a chemist 
shop in Grade 9 to being a dental assistant or a policewoman in Grade 10. However, her 
mother said: 

There is only one thir.g she has ever w£ nv'td to be and that is a dental nurse. She's always had her heart 
set on that. 

When asked to comment on the influence that her parents had had on her hopes about edu- 
cation and jobs, she replied: 'My mother said I can choose what I want to do, it doesn't matter 
what my father says'. 

Jean indicated that no one else had influenced her, and she had not made any inquiries about 
education courses or jobs. 

When asked to indicate whether or not certain people were encouraging her to stay at school 
after the SC, Jean indicated that teachers and careers advisors were discouraging her to remain 
at school, while her mother was non-committal She did not fill in any square opposite 'father'. 
In the cnestion concerning the three problems which teenagers today have to overcome, Jean 
listed 'parents breaking up', together with 3hortage of jobs. 

In Grade 10, Jean indicated that she did not do any homework but spent 40 hours watching 
TV between Monday and Friday i\nd had read more than 10 novels that year. 

This situation changed recently. 
Mo. In the last six months she's done as much as she's done in the last three years. I would say that the 
first three years at high ^hool were wasted but she's picked up ? lot in the last six 
months . . . This is due to the fact that we have moved out of the house. Prior to this she was 
under a lot of strain with an alcoholic father and she just couldn^t concentrate or. school work She 
just didn't do any at all . . . She . really battling all the way now to get her certificate but this is 
due to the chanj^e in our home life. 
It appears the school was not aware of the situation for some time. 
Mo. The headmaster called me in one day to discuss her conduct. He said he had wanted to make a re- 
port on her to her parent' - ' had asked her where her father could be contacted. She had said 'any 
pub*. He had notified .achers and said th?t Jean was a liar and r'^t to take any notice of her. 

I asked him if he woul .fy the teachers again that she was not a liar and that she lived under this 




difticull silualion, and ii*s since ihcn ihal she slarlcd picking up - when ihc headmaster realised her 
position. 

Jean s changed work habits came too late for a successful i:chool career She received a low 
S:hool Certificate rating and left school. We were unable to trace what she did after ieavine 
school. ^ 

Frank Stewart (Group 5, Table 54) 

IQ = 1 26 (high): did not aspire to the HSC: school accreditation-^high SC. 

Frank and his parents were born in Scotland and migrated to Australia in 1965 wnen Frank 
was m second class primary school. Frank has an older brorher and a younger sister Mr and 
Mrs Sti^wart both completed fourth form secondary school Mr Stewart is an engineer and 
manager of manufactunng facilities and a part-time technical college teacher. Mrs Stc A^art is a 
saleswoman m a shop. 

Throughout Grades 9 and 10, Frank aspired to leave school after the School Certificate and 
enter a technical college. He wished to become a marine engineer and hoped to join the mer- 
chant navy. Writing about the influence that his parents had on his hopes for education and a 
job, he said: 

They warned me lo gel ihc School Certificate and than take up an apprenticeship. This I did and also my 
father helped me choose the type of job. k « auuawu mjr 

He reported that the only people who were encouraging him to slay on at high school after 
the School Certificate were the careers advisors. His parents would not be disappointed if he 
did not gel the HSC. They said: 

Mo. Frank wants to go into the merchant navy as an engineer WeVe very happy with the choice. He^s 
very .skilful with his hands. 

Fr He applied for an apprenticeship as a fitter machinist at iUc naval dockyard. He s been offered all 
jobs he apphed for: he s made a very good impression. He had a vocational guidance interview but 
this was no help as they said he could do anything. Frank made up his mind some years ago as to his 
career I was m the merchant navy in the UK. ^ & 

Frank had a definite career amibition and had worked out the most appropriate way of 
attaining It. rr r j 

JobnSasturu (Group 6, Table 54) 

IQ = 81 (low): did not aspire to the HSC in Grade 9 or Grade 10; school accrediiation^ieft 
before School Certificate. 

John and his parents were born in Yugoslavia and arrived in Australia when John was 1 1 
years of age. 

Mr Sasturu is a labourer, and Mrs Sasturu was not working at the time of the interview but 
had previously been working in a factory. John is the third of their 5 children. The two older 
ones are working as labourers. The parent interview wjs conducted in Yugoslavian. 

In Grade 9 John wanted to leave school before t he School Certificate. He hoped to become a 
mechanic or a carpenter. 

John leff school at the -jnd of Grade 9. The reason he gave was 'because my parents wanted 
me to leave He was working as a labourer, and indicated that this was the main occupation he 
hoped to enter in the long run. When asked what his hopes for further education were in the 
next 2 years he answered. Tor next two years HI remain labour\ 
His father confirmed that he had decided that John should leave school. He said: 
Wc know he liked the school, but our economic conditions were such -he had to stay at home with the 
younger children. The -ife was at workj wasat work: we bought the home, the payments are big: I can- 
not do ,t all with my wages I know that he could do well at school. It is because of our economfc prob- 
cms that we had to take him out of the school. 

\:r and Mrs Sastaru said that they thought John had been doing well at school because 'his 
reading and writing was always good' but they had never had contact with the school because, 
they said, Uhey did not ask us to comc\ In Yugoslavia they had been called to school meetings 
about twice a montlj. 

They did not consider that English had caused John undue bother. They said: 
Mo When w*: came he did not know any English, but he grasped it very quickly. The older one did not 

learn as quickly, so he used to tell John, you are good at school. don*t leave. 
F'r (John ) did not have any problems of his own, it was our problems that made hini leave school 

Mr Sastaru saw no future for John but to become an unskilled worker like himself. He said, 
*If you have little ijchool, what clse\ John had hoped to become a mechanic, but his father 
commented: 
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Fr Every father would like his son to become something, but if he goes to study lor Nomething it is ex- 
pensive. They say it costs S60 to be an apprentice. Everyone asks only for moi ey, give more money 
for this, give for that . . . where can one get so much? 

Int. Where did you hear about paying the money? 

Fr People talk and there is an electrician who comes to repair lights, he told us about it too, 
MrSastaru asked: 

Is there anything that could be done to help children financially, for instance with books'^ We don't 
know whether there is something that could be done, don't know where to ask We listen to other people, 
they say you have to pay $60. others say $200. 1 did not want John to leave school, but we had problems, he 
had to . . . 

When asked what he considered most important to young people for success in later life, Mr 
SaSiUra said: 

School. We know that. Particularly for our children, that is the most important thing Back home we 
know the situation, we could fmd our way fc.hout, but here without school you are nobody. Here they 
need school more than if they were at home m Vi:gosIavia. But the school was free there, here it costs 
money. Time comes when you cannot Co anything about it. Back there we would know how to go about 
il. we were there from birth, we know the ways. Money and school is the most important. Without school 
a man grows like a tree, hard, knows nothing, suffers from all sides, cannot do anything for himself, gets 
cut down. 

FiUa Sossris (Group 6, Table 54) 

IQ =93 (low): did not aspire to HSC in Grades 9 or 10; school accreditation low SC. 

Filia and her parents were born in Greece and came to Australia when she was 9 years old. 
She has an older brother. Mr Souris owns a take-away food shop in which both parents work. 
Mr Souris indicated that he worked 1 1 2 hours a week; his shop is open 1 6 hours a day, 7 days a 
week. 

Filia wished to leave school after the SC and go to a technical college; her first choice of oc- 
cupation was a typist or secretary. 

In Grade 10 she said that her family and friends were all encouraging her to continue at 
school after the SC. 

My parents want me to continue school but tsatd it will be more better [r/c ] ifl live and leurn a in the 
technicall college 

When asked to write on any other people who had influenced her hopes about education and 
jobs»she wrote: 

A man that sells incatloptdians [stc] He told me you [sic] life will be more better [su] i! >i<u WmM 
school. 

Her parents, when asked what occupation their daughter would go into, said' 
Fr We don't know she has not made up here mind yet . . , she says that she will finish this 
year 

Mo. We want her to continue. 

Fr She said that she wants to go to college. 

When the interviewer asked her parents what was most important to young people for suc- 
cess in later life Mr Souris replied: 

Knowledge I would like her to be a doctor, but if she can not get a further education I v^oM like hertc 

learn a irade With a trade she will earn better money easier and not have to work m a laciory like us 

The main thing is knowledge 

Fiha left school after completing her SC to attend a secretarial course at technical college un 
a full-time basis, thus achieving her immcc .ate ambition. 



Conshtency groups and eqr -lity of educatioiuU opportunity % 

Group I ( Consistently high aspiraiion, gained HSC) ; !| 

These higher IQ students followed the path described by the institutional ideology. | 

From Tables 54A and 54B a rank order of highest to lowest proportional representation >l 

in Group 1 can be developed on the basis of parents' country of birth/ I 

ES/NES :M 

Greek , S| 

Overseas born ES \0 

Australian )^ 

Yugoslav % 

Italian :fi 
Lebanese 
Maltese 

In comparison with the remainder of the sample. Group 1 students are characterised 
as having higher IQ and higher SES. A high proportion of Group 1 students aspired to 
complete the HSC and attend a university or CAE after school. They are hard workini? 
motivated and mterestcd in their school subjects; 'hey have the support of high aspiring 

parents and encouraging teachers. o- t- © ^ 

Group 2 {Inconsistently high aspiration, gained HSC) '"m 
These students challenged the institutional ideology by staying on at school in spite of ^ 
L^wSf *f "^""^^ ^ •^^^^ proportion of Group 2 parents were raiing as % 

higher SES than in Group 1. Almost two-thirds of the group are students of NES origin. :1 
A rank order of highest to lowest proportional representation in Group 2 is as follows: J 
Greek 

Yugoslav N| 
Italian ^| 
Lebanese '4 
ES/NES 

Overseas-born ES 
Australian 
Maltese 

Group 2 achieved the lowest average IQ rating of all the groups (e.g. 92 compared 
with 119 for Group 1). However, in most other respects Group 2 students displayed 
similar characteristics to those described for Group 1 . 

Group 3 (Consistently high aspiration, no HSC) 

These students aspired to follow the path for higher IQ students postulated by the insti> 
tutional ideology but left before the HSC. The SES distribution approximated that in 
Group 2. The following rank order of highest to lowest proportional representation in 
Group 3 reveals that students with parents born in ES countries were ovcr-reprcsented. 
Overseas-born ES 
Australian 
Yugoslav 
ES/NES 
Italian h 
Maltese / 
Greek 
Lebanese 

4. Students with parents tx^rn in ^another NES country (both same)' and ^different NES countries' were 
excluded from the rank order lists in this section. 

5. Bracket indicate^ tied rank. 
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Group 3 students achieved the second highest mean !Q rating of all gioups. They 
appeared to receive the same degree of teacher encouragement to complete the HSC a*: 
Group 1 students (and more than Group 2 students) and were only mar^nally less 
hard working and interested in their school work than those in Group 1 . 

Parental aspirations appear to be a major factor distinguishing Group 1 and Group 3 
students, particularly for those from ES countries. It should be pointed c it, however, 
that although the degree of parental support for HSC attendance falls short of that in 
Group 1, it is still quite substantial (e.g. 47 per cent of students with Australian-bom 
parents and 68 per cent of those with NES origin said their mothers would be disap- 
pointed if they did not obtain the HSC). 

Markedly lower proportions of the Group 3 Australian and ES origin parents aspired 
for their child to attend a university or CAE after school and a high proportion wanted 
their child to attend technical college. On the other hand, almost two-thirds of the 
Group 3 NES ori^n parents wrnted their child to complete the HSC and attend a uni- 
versity or CAE. 

To sum up, students in Group 3 fdled to achieve their HSC aspiration and there 
seem to be no major IQ factors which explain this failure. Students with ES origin 
parents were over-represented in Group 3 and r .lost of the parents of these students did 
not aspire for their child to attend a university or CAS: preferring technical college or 
no further education after school. However, many the NES origin parents of Group 
3 students hoped for university or CAE attendance. Soruc students may have reversed 
their aspirations to remain at school to the HSC after the survey ^nd chosen technical 
college as an alternative educational path but, in the main, we can conclude that Group 
3 students experienced some degree of inequality of educational opportunity. 



Group 4 (Inconsistently high aspiration, no HSC) 

These students attempted to challenge the institutional ideology by staying on at school 
in spite of lower IQ but failed to achieve their aspiration. A rank order of highest to 
lowest proportional representation in Group 4 is as follows: 

Leb'.nesc 
Yugoslav 
Greek 
Italian 
Maltese ^ 
ES/NES J 
Australia;! 
Overseas-born ES 

Group 4 students achieved the second lowest mean IQ rating (90) and also had the 
second lowest proportion in the highest SES category. Seventy-five per cent of 
Yugoslav and 69 per cent of Lebanese students were aged 10 or over upon arrival in 
Australia. Yugoslav students, in particular, received parental and teacher encourage- 
ment and were hard working. Parents supported HSC attendance to about the same 
degree as those in Group 3. 

Students in Group 4 (where NES students were c/er-represented) may also suffer a 
degree of inequality of opportunity. In particular, it appears that for the NES families, 
high aspirations and haid work on the part of the children have failed to compensate 
for the problems experienced when they are put to the test of achieving in English- 
based tests with insufficient specialised remedial help. 
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Group 5 (Inconsistently low aspiration, no HSC) 

These students did not elect to follow the path for higher IQ students postulated by the 
institutional ideology. The SES distribution reflected a lower proportion of higher SES 
families compared with Group 1 . The following rank order of highest to lowest propor- 
tional representation reveals that students with parents born in ES countries were 
over-represented: 

Australian 
ES/NES 

Overseas-born ES 

Maltese 

Italian 

Yugoslav 

Lebanese 

Greek 

In comparison with Group 1 students, Group 5 students are less interested in their 
school studies, study less and watch more TV. Aspirations played a big part in the final 
outcome as most students saw technical college as an acceptable alternative edu- 
cational pathway from chat of HSC attendance and had parental support for this 
decision. 



Group 6 (Consistently low aspiration, no HSC) 

These students followed the path for lower IQ students postulated by the institutional 
ideology. Only 26 per cent of Group 6 families were classified as ^having higher SES\ 
The following rank order of highest to lowest proportional representation in Group 6 
occurred: 

Maltese 

Lebanese 

Italian 

Australian \ 
Overseas-born ES / 
Greek ^ 
Yugoslav / 
ES/NES 

Fifty-six percent of the Yugoslav students and 47 percent of the Lebanese were aged 
10 or over upon arrival in Australia. Only 50 per cent of Group 6 students said they 
were interested in most or all of their school subjects. In comparison with the rest of the 
sample the complementary influences of lower aspirations, less motivation to study, less 
teacher and parental support all contributed to the outcome of the Group 6 students 
leaving school. 




Discussion 

The institutional ideology appears to account for about half of the educational out- 
comes (Groups 1 and 6). The Maltese, Lebanese and Italian students achieved the low- 
est three positions in the rank order for Group 1 (i.e. those who achieved the HSC) but 
the highest three positions for Group 6 (i.e. those who left school) On the other hand, 
ES/NES and Greek students were within the highest three positions for Group 1 but 
the lowest three positions for Group 6. 

In general, teachers' encouragement tends to reflect IQ ratings, i.e. to support the in- 
stitulional ideology. However, *here were Greek, Yugoslav and Italian origin students 
and their parents, in particular (Group 2), who rejected the notion that 'only bright 
children gain access to the HSC\ But another group of Lebane.<;e, Yugoslav and Greek 
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origin students^ in particular (Group 4)» failed in their attempt to challenge the edu- 
cational path for lower IQ students postulated by the institutional ideology and suf- 
fered a measure of inequality of educational opportunity in the process. A high pro- 
portion of students in this latter group were aged 10 or more upon arrival in Australia. 

The higher IQ students in Groups 3 and 5 did not follow the HSC path postulated by 
the institutional ideology for higher IQ students. Australian and overseas-born ES ori- 
gin students were within the top three positions on the rank order for each of these two 
groups. As Group 3 students had aspired to complete the HSC they appear to have ex- 
perienced inequality of educational opportunity. 

It is apparent that a number of the children from several of the ethnic subgroups (e.g. 
Greek, Yugoslav and Italian) tend to exhibit different ^mismatch' patterns from those 
of some children of ES origin (Australian and overseas-born ES). The NES origin 
parents play a key role in that they accept low school performance while constantly en- 
couraging children to gain the HSC. Other ES origin parents ignore the HSC pathway 
dictated by high school performance and seek alternative pathways for their children's 
education. 
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CHAPTER 7 

Summary and discussion 



INTRODUCTION AND THEORETICAL ORIENTATIONS 

This investigation focused on the educational experience of secondary school students. 
T.ic study involved a longitudinal survey involving administration of objective tests, 
questionnaires and interviews to gather data from students, parents and teachers. Data 
were analysed to compare findings on the perceptions, aspirations, school performance 
and equality of educational opportunity of migrant students— those with both parents 
bom in non-English^peaking (NES) countries— with students whose parents were 
bom in English-speaking (ES) countries. 

From 1 68 State high schools in the Sydney metropolitan area a stratified sample of 1 6 
schools was selected. Stratification was based on: (a) school type (boys, girls and co- 
educational) and (b) migrant density— high and low. Schools were selected with a bias 
towards high density schools. The 3043 students in the sample represented 
approximately 1 1 per cent of all Grade 9 students in State schools in Sydney. Students 
who remained at school provided data during Grades 9 to 1 1 . The Higher School Cer- 
tificate (HSC) results wr'e recorded for the 973 students (32 per cent of the Grade 9 
cohort), who sat for the examination. Altogether, 1715 students left school before the 
end of Grade 1 1 and 63 per cent of these were followed up via mail questionnaire and 
telephone. During students' Grade 10 year, interviews were conducted with 690 
parents. Finally, 637 teachers responded to a teachers* questionnaire. 

Our theoretical approach was influenced by the equality of educational opportunity 
literature in the early 1970s and the mounting criticisms in Australia relating to the 
disadvantaged po^Hionof migrants of NES background. 

Educational experience was placed wiihin the theoretical framework of institutional 
ideology and migration experience. The iristitutional ideology identifies the education 
system as, above all, a reality— defining and confirming institution. In schools, the insti- 
tutional ideology is linked with accreditation of students for tertiary study or jobs and is 
based on teacher definitions of student competence. The school system which accredits 
children utilises measures of 'brightness* which span an extremely limiteJ range of cog- 
nitive abilities and excludes other cognitive and non-cognitive capacities that are highly 
valued in diverse contexts in society. In short, the secondary school fulfils varying func- 
tions for youth according to how bright it defines them to be. Thus, 'bright' children are 
given every opportunity to study and learn, are encouraged to have confidence in their 
ability and are motivated to aspire high and work hard. Concurrently, the school tries to 
ensure that 'less bright' children reach a minimum level of competence in literacy and 
numeracy and steers them away from unrealistic educational and occupational goals. 

To the extent that students, teachers, and parents share or agree to 'go along with' 
these conceptions, the school careers of students will be highly predictable and consist- 
ent. But if this congruence does not exist, the connections between 'brightness', edu- 
cational opportunity, aspirations or motivation will break down, i.e. the dominance of 
the institutional ideology wiM be challenged. Wc argued that one source which fosters 
such a challenge resides in ethnic differentiation where ihere is the perspective that the 
socialising role of the school is more important th-an its role as an accreditation agency 
i.e. migrant parents see the schoM as an agency that will swiftly and effectively teach 
their child the 'Australian way'. Research strategies were evolved to test whether our 
conceptions of the institutional ideology were reflected in the data. 

A central focus in this inquiry is the position cf migrant children with NES back- 
grounds. The migration experience was described in terms of both stunting and liberat- 
ing theories. With the former, migration :s seen as problem generating, resulting in per- 
sonal loss of identity, dicorganisation, social isolation and defensiveness, and cultural 
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deprivation. With the latter, migrants are seen to benefit from paiticipation in a mul- 
ticultural arena, exposurf^ to a broad range of alternatives and opportunities to contri- 
bute fresh ideas that can facilitate innovative change in society. 

Family interests and social experience 

An intensive comparison v^ras made of the family and social experiences of NES oripn 
and non-NES origin children to test both the *stunting' and Miberating* theories of nu- 
gration. Certainly, the climate of opinion that led to the sponsoring of this rwearch 
study was dominated by the view that migration was a stuntiug* problem-generating ex- 
perience. The results do not support this pessimistic appraisal of migration* There was 
evidence of NES family cohesion and solidarity, and unity of family purpose in relation 
to children's futures. Rather than being isolated from relatives and friends, the NES 
student group tended to enjoy the benefits of an extended family situation to the same 
or a greater extent th^n students with Australian-bom parents. Children with parents 
bom overseas in ES countries were more likely to experience the restrictions of a nu- 
clear family. 

In the school setting there was evidence of segregation of student subgroups m terms 
of friendship patterns based on two variables: IQ and ethnicity. No doubt the groupmg 
of students into classes based on IQ influenced the first result. The pronuncnce given to 
IQ by schools has clearly influenced social patterns within the school with possible 
implications for social patterns in the wider commi^nity. These latent effects of school- 
ing processes should be evaluated by educators. From the author's perspecUves, the 
^advantages' of homogeneous grouping based on IQ are far outweighed by the *disad- 
vantages' of this arrangement. Ethnicity influenced friendship patterns when the influ- 
ence of IQ was statistically controlled. The tendency for students to overchoose chil- 
dren from their own ethnic group when making friends is probably a reflection of much 
deeper divisions in the wider community including such aspects as location of fcnuly 
home and differences in cultural perspectives. There was little evidence to show that 
the school was in any way contributing to the breaking down of tl.ese bamers. 

Within the NES origin family groups the language of family communication net- 
works is an important intervening variable which influences the ability of migrants to 
partxipate in the dominant culture. The results revealed that a significant number of 
NES origin parents were unable to converse in English, for example almost half the in- 
terviews undertaken with these parents were conducted in a language other than 
English in spite of the fact that interviewers were asked to conduct the interview in 
English if at all possible. Our findings on family communication networks reflect those 
of other studies in this area: (a) parents tend to conununicate with each other in their 
native tongue; (b) siblings tend to communicate with each other in English; (c) siblings 
and parents tend to communicate in a mixture of the two languages, i.e. children's eth- 
nic linguistic experience is limited to conversation with their elders. 

As many NES parents have not learned English, children are required to help th^ir 
parents by translating official forms, letters and school notices and reports from 
English. These activities are more likely to occur in Greek, Lebanese and Yugoslav 
homes and less likely to occur in those of Italian and Maltese. Not only do NES childrm 
tend to be exposed to two languages reflecting two cultural perspectives but they < x- 
pcrience the opportunity of using their translating skills to help their parents on what 
arc frequently 'adult' matters. 

The 'esults illustrate that a high rate of retention of ethnic language has occurred n\ 
NES horr/5s. It appears that the NES ori^n children benefit as the result of being at the 
interface of two cultures. They have been touched by the 'liberating' influences of this 
experience. one Greek giri commented: 'I speak and write Greek fairly 
well ... and I feel I have more of an advantage than all my Aussie friends put 
together^'. On the other hand, many migra-.n parents are isolated by their inability to 
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speak English. In particular, they have little direct communication and limited personal 
contact with schools. 

The results on family communication networks which showed the high retention rate 
of ethnic language usage in NES migrant homes raise tne issue of whether children from 
NES countnes should be given the opportunity to learn their parents' language. The 
majonty of NES origin students and more than half of students from ES backgrounds 
gave an affirmative response to a question directed towards this issue. Views expressed 
were that: (a) the ethnic language is a help in communication with parents, friends and 
relatives, (b) study of a language is helpful in learning about culture and appreciating 
ethnic or gins; and (c) academic and social benefits accrue from learning more than one 
languag;?. However, a number of ES origin children who favoured the teaching of eth- 
nic languages wanted the use of such languages to be restricted to the home. 

It was of interest to note that a small proportion of NES origin students expressed 
negative attitudes towards migrant children learning their parents' language. This result 
may indicate rejection of and alienation from their parents' culture. In several of the 
replies, for example, the students appeared to be resisting their parents' wishes concern- 
ing adherence to cultural values which the children consider inappropriate in Australia. 

There arc several explanations as to why a much larger number of ES origin students 
responded negatively to the proposal to teach ethnic languages. Some are no doubt 
reflecting a hardline assimilationist perspective and hope all migrants will learn English 
and quickly discard their ethnic language. Another possible explanation is that the 
students are merely reflecting anti-migrant feelings which exist in some segments of the 
community. Certainly, the study has identified small pockets of students with highly ag- 
gressive anti-migrant attitudes and prejudices. 

In relation to the migration experience, both stunting and liberating perspectives are 
mdicatcd by our data. Many ES origin children and their families, when faced with cul- 
tural perspectives different from those they have 'taken for granted', have simply in- 
tuitively rejected them as wrong and learnt nothing from the experience. A smaller 
hardline' group of ES children want to remove the cause of the unease resulting from 
the threat to their definitions of reality by sending the migrar. i 'back to where they 
came from'. Migrants are seen by these students as intruders. 

On the other hand, many NES origin parents have preferred to remain in ethnic com- 
munities and have failed to make any effort to learn English. They too have attempted 
to 'cling to old ways' and appear to have gained little from tne potentially invigorating 
expenences of interacting with members of a different culture. It is difficult to identify a 
single major causal factor. Some migrant children claim that their parents are being 
pushed back into their own culture' or are being 'crushed and degraded by the "fair 
dinkum Aussics" '. Children with Australian-bom parents have argued that migrant 
parents have not attempted to 'mix in' or 'to learn English'. 

These data may only be the tip of an iceberg in a sea of prejudice, intolerance, inflexi- 
bility, narrow-mindedness and refusal to examine 'taken-for-granted assumptions' 
which exist in the minds of many parents, of both Australian and NES origin. One can 
only be saddened by the lost opportunities for personal ennchment and cultural devel- 
opment. But NES origin children are one group where the liberating influences, stimu- 
lations and fresh visions of migration appear to have taken root and flourished like 
flowers in the desert. 

Students' perceptions of schooling 

Students' perceptions of schooling were analysed in Report No. 2 (Meade, 1981) An 
assessment of student attitudes to teachers revealed that most held positive views about 
the majority of teachers and negative views about a much smaller group of teachers On 
the positive side many teachers were perceived by students as doing an outstanding job. 
These teachers were described by the use of such adjectives as: understanding, helpful, 
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friendly, genuine, reliable and trustworthy. Other qualities mentioned in relation to 
teachers were: trusting, fair, well liked, intelligent, interesting, informative, conscien- 
tious, effective, experienced and encouraging. However, students had a lot to say about 
negative aspects of some teachers. Students were opposed to teachers who are: over- 
authoritarian, aloof, unfriendly, inconsiderate, discriminative, prejudiced, conceited 
and unkind, and who show a lack of respect for students. Students also want teachers to 
be able to control classes. Several comments indicate that students were not very toler- 
ant towards migrant teachers, particularly if they have an accent. Proportionally more 
students with NES origin parents made positive statements about teachers and fewer 
made negative statements than non-NES otipn students but overall variations are 
small. 

Students were asked about their degree of interest in Grade 10 school subjects and it 
was revealed that levels of interest varied markedly among the various subjectr. More 
than 70 per cent of students were interested in all or most of the work in: industrial arts, 
geography, science, art, home economics, English and history. Between 50 per cent and 
70 per cent were interested in: needlework, mathematics, Asian social studies, language 
and commerce with less than 30 per cent interested in music and social studies. Our 
findings revealed that girls displayed more interest than boys in the humanities subjects 
while the reverse result appliwl for mathematics and science subjects. In general, NES 
oripn students displayed the same level or a higher level of interest in school subjects 
compared with the non-NES origin groups. 

A high proportion of students stated that they needed more information about the 
jobs and courses open to them. The proportion was higher for the NES subgroup. 
Students rated 'parents', 'workers in desired jobs' and 'friends' as being very helpful 
sources of information about jobs or educational courses but only one-fifth rated 
'teachers' and one-tenth rated 'high school careers advisors' as being very helpful. A 
lower proportion of NES students rated th«r parents as being very helpful in compari- 
son with the non-NES groups. When parents in the interview sample were asked what 
concrete steps they had taken to obtain information concerning occupations suitable 
for their child, it was revealed that ahnost half of the NES origin parents had taken no 
concrete steps, which was a markedly higher proportion than for other parent groups. 

Our finding in relation to 'reasons for leavmg school' indicated that approximately 40 
per cent left school mainly because of 'push' factors (e.g. dissatisfaction with teachers 
and schools), 30 per cent left mainly because of 'pull' factors (e.g. to obtain work or 
training for work) while 30 per cent left for a combination of reasons. There were no 
major variations between the NES and non-NES student groups in the proportional re- 
sponse of reasons for leaving school but when students were asked if they would have 
liked to stay longer at school a high proportion of the NES group responded in the 
affirmative. 

To sum up, our analyses of students' perceptions of schooling have revealed that in 
comparison with non-NES student groups the NES origin students tend to hold more 
favourable attitudes and be more interested in their school subjects, althoug^i the mar- 
gins are small. However, a higher proportion of the NES groups were in need of 
improved information about jobs and courses, and home interviews revealed that 
almost half of the NES parents had not helped their child to gain this information. It 
appears that numbers of NES origin migrant families in our investigation were cut off 
from contemporar} sources of information about occupations. The 'stunting' effc M of 
migration were exacerbated by English language difficulties. 

Parents' perceptions of schooling 

Students' perceptions of schooling were no doubt influenced by those of parents which 
were also analysed in Report No. 2 (Meade, 1981). Most parents in our survey believed 
that education is important for success in later life and were vitally concerned about 
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their own chUd's success or otherwise at school. Comparatively, migrant parents of 
NES ongjn attached even greater importance to their child's schooling than parents 
from ES backgrounds. However, most parents in our survey were quite remote from the 
school and teachers. They exerted very little influence on the whole process of school- 
ing and did not see involvement in education as their role. However, a number of NES 
ongin migrant parents made comments which indicated some aspect of the culture and 
values of the school was of concern to them. 

Parents currently have very UtUe contact with teachers, and over half the parents 
interviewed said that they did not really know teachers well enough to comment fully 
or even comment at all about them. The vast majority of parents interviewed did not 
attend the P and C meetings. In the few instances that parents and teachers did interact, 
the meetings were arranged to discuss either the child's school work or future, or to dis- 
cuss the child's conduct, e.g. truancy. A number of NES parents raised the 'language 
barrier as a major reason for their non-involvement. In comparison with ES origin 
parents, a greater proportion of parents with NES backgrounds expressed reservations 
that teachers were not strict enough. 

Parents in our survey gave several reasons why they did not wish to be involved in 
secondary education. Some felt that they did not have either the time or the oppor- 
tunity to become involved because of other demands on them, including family and job 
responsibihties. Otiiers beUeved that they did not have the necessary abiUties to make a 
worthwhile contribution. In general, parents did not think that they were capable of 
making a contnbution and thought that education was 'best left to teachers'. 

Thus, in the main, partially as a result of historical influences, parents accept their 
roles as non-partners and non-participants in schools and prefer to 'keep out'. How- 
ever, they are most interested in improving communication with their child's teachers 
m order to learn more about their child's progress and to share with teachers their in- 
sights and understanding of their own child in order to maximise their child's education 
opportunities. 
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Educational and occupational aspiriiilons 

This stuily attempts to trace the connections between brightness, educational oppor- 
tunity, aspirations and accreditation. The notion of the institutional ideology sees sig- 
nificant others, in particular 'teachers', as encouraging bright children to aspire high 
and work hard while providing less support and encouragement for the less bright child. 
Ethnic differentiation h one perspective which challenges or rejects the nexus which 
the ideology asserts between brightness and accreditation. Several Australian studies, 
including the present one, have shown that migrant parents and students from migrant 
families have high educational aspirations. One explanation of these findings sees the 
migrant parent as someone with an unskilled job and low status exacerbated by a lack 
of education and mastery of English. Often the only chance of success for such a mi- 
grant is to expenence it vicariously through the achievement of his or her own child. An 
alternative explanation sees the migrant parent as a 'marginal man'— alienated from 
both his native and adopted cultures. This explanation sees great ambition and energy 
as being a result of this marginality. In this study we suggested that for the migrant 
parent, the school is, above all, a socialising rather than an accrediting agency— the job 
of the school is to turn migrant children into Australians. 

The rank order of proportions (from highest to lowest) of students aspiring to com- 
plete the HSC and to attend university or a college of advanced education together with 
parents' aspirations for their child's education (similarly classified) are as follows* 
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Proportion aspiring to HSC 



Students 



Greek 

Yugoslav 

ES/NES 

Lebanese 

Overseas ES 

Italian 

Australian 

Maltese 



Parents 



Greek 

ES/NES 

Lebanese 

Italian 

Yugoslav 

Overseas ES 

Australian 

Maltese 



Proportion aspiring to univ. or CAE 



Students 



Greek 1 
Yugoslav J 
ES/NES 
Lebanese 
Italian 
Overseas ES 
Australian 
Maltese 



Parents 



Greek 
ES/NES 
Yugoslav 
Lebanese 
Overseas ES 
Italian 
Au. ralian 
Maltese 



Wide variations occurred in the proportions aspiring for further education among the 
groups, e.g. 80 per cent of the Greek children aspired to complete the HSC compared 
with only 27 per cent of the Maltese. IQ was shown to have a powerful mfluencc on as- 
pirations while SES also had an independent effect, but when the effects of these two 
variables were statistically controlled, in general students of NES migrant ouf^n were 
shown to have a decided advantage if higher educational aspirations are valued. The 
percentage of parents and children where coincidence of aspirations occurred was 
higher for the NES group as a whole. The variations between the NES groups and the 
non-NES groups were most marked in the lower IQ lower SES categories. For the NES 
groups parental aspirations arc much less dependent on SES or the child s IQ. 
study analysis supported the notion that many NES origin parents wanted their chil- 
dren to achieve a higher status in life and a better occupation with more favourable con- 
ditions than their own, e.g. ^Neither of them want me to work at a factory .. they ... 
work for us in the hope that we ... will become educated, and be respected ... and not be- 
come ... uneducated as they are'. 'My parents influence me greatly because they com- 
pare th'^msclves with the ones who have good jobs ... ' 

The influence of teachers and peers on aspirations were also investigated and rank 
order proportions of students are listed below: 



Students ' perceptions of teacher 
encouragement to remain at school to the 
HSC 


Percentage of students who indicated that 
their friends had a 'high' concern for 
education 


Yugoslav 


Greek 


Greek 


Italian 


Australian 1 


Y ugoslav 


Overseas ES J 


Lebanese 


ES/NES 
Maltese 


Overseas ES 
Australian 


Italian 


ES/NES 


Lebanese 


Maltese 



Most students did not perceive teacher encouragement to the HSC and the 
proportions listed above range from 43 per cent for Yugoslav students to 1 8 per cent for 
Lebanese. In general our data supported the proposition that teachers tend to encour- 
age higher IQ students while they hold more modest hopes for lower IQ students. Hovv- 
ever, teacher encouragement was not dependent on SES. It is important to note that a 
higher proportion of Yugoslav and Greek students perceived teacher encouragement 
compared with the Australian students in spite of their lower IQ as measured by 
English language tests. The Lebanese students were one group who did not perceive 
teacher encouragement and it is recalled that a high proportion of Lebanese students 
were recent arrivals to Australia. 
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The sociomctric data (discussed previously) were utilised to determine if students 
choose friends with similar educational aspirations to themselves and the analyses 
revealed a definite tendeiicy for this to occur. 

^ The analysis of friends' attitudes (listed above) portray NES origin students' groups, 
in the mam, as more likely to have friends who hold favourable attitudes towards edu- 
cation. It appears that these factors operate cumulatively— friends are likely to be of 
similar IQ, NES origin children tend to have relatively high education aspirations, the 
JNbb origin migrant child is more likely to have friends who value education and in 
many cases these friends are themselves of NES origin. On the other hand, the lower IQ 
child with Australian-bom parents is more Ukely to have friends who tend not to value 
education and who have aspirations to leave school. 

Aspirations are also correlated with other factors such as *time spent on homework' 
and time spent watching TV* and rank order proportions of students for these variables 
are as follows: 



Mean hours of home study in Grade 10 

Greek 
Lebanese 
Italian 
Yugosiav 
Maltese 
ES/NES 
Australian 1 
Overseas ES / 



Mean hours of TV watched in Grade 10 



Lebanese 1 
Maltese J 
Overseas ES 
Australian 
ES/NES 
Yugoslav 
Greek 
Italian 



•rw^ l i^'' ^^"^''•^ ^^'^^ influenced hours of home study and 

I . ^""^ groups studied more and watched less TV but 

when the influences of these variables were controlled several NES origin groups were 
found to study longer hours and watch less TV than students with Australian-bom 
parents. 

Grade 9 students were asKed to state their occupational aspirations and the rank 
bclow°^^"^^^'°" ^P'^^^'^" ^^^^"^ proportions for their first preference are recorded 
Rank order of proportions of students classified by occupational aspiration status 



Upper 

professionals 



Lower professionals, 
managerial, shop 
proprietors 



Clerical workers, 
armed services, 
police, craftsmen 



Shop assistants, 
operators, drivers, 
service workers, 
labourers 



Lebanese 
ES/NES 
Yugoslav ) 
Greek J 
Overseas ES 
Australian 
Italian 
Maltese 



ES/NES 
Overseas ES 
Australian ^ 
Yugoslav J 
Italian 
Greek 
Lebanese 
Maltese 



Maltese 

Italian 

Greek 

Australian 

Yugoslav 

Overseas ES 

Lebanese 

ES/NES 



ES/NES 

Lebanese 

Maltese 

Overseas ES 

Australian 

Greek 

Yugoslav 

Italian 



Marginally higher proportions of Lebanese, ES/NES, Yugoslav and Greek ethnic 
subgroups aspired to occupations classified as 'uppe professionaP compared with over- 
seas tS origin and Australian origin groups. It is interesting to note that the Lebanese 
had high proportions aspiring to be in ihe highest status and the lowest status job 
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categories. These results highlight the heterogeneous nature of the Lebanese group in 
terms of occupational aspiration status. Most children changed their actual occupation 
aspired to during the course of the study but the occupational aspiration status relative 
patterns remained much the same. In general, these patterns correlated with those for 
educational aspirations. 

Our aspiration analyses have clearly demonstrated that students in several of the 
NES origin ethnic groups (in particular, Greek, Yugoslav and Lebanese students) held 
high educational and occupational aspirations. However, Lebanese students did not 
perceive teacher encouragement to stay at school to the same extent as Greek and 
Yugoslav groups. The Lebanese group is also characterised by having a high proportion 
of recent arrivals and by the fact that the group exhibited a most heterogeneous 
(bimodal) distribution on the occupational aspiration status variable. It^.lian students 
appear to be most like the group of students with Australian-bom parents perhaps 
reflecting a greater degree of assimilation compared, for example, with other groups 
which have only low proportions of recent arrivals, such as the Greeks. The Maltese 
consistently displayed lower aspirations and less motivation in comparison with other 
groups. 
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Accreditation and school performance 

In this investigation, accreditation and school performance results were taken at face 
value, as it were, because they represent powerful definitions of reality in our edu- 
cational and occupational systems. The proportion of students who remained at school 
to the riSC gives one measure of school accreditation. The rank orders of proportions 
of students who remained to the HSC by IQ and SES are as follows: 



Proportion remained to the HSC 


High<>. IQ, 
higherSES 


Higher IQ, 
lowet SES 


Lower IQ» 
higher SES 


Lower IQ, 
lower SES 


Italian 1 
Lebanese J 
Greek 
ES/NES 
Overseas ES 
Australian 
Yugoslav 
Maltefe 


Greek 

Yugoslav 

Italian 

ES/NES 

Lebanese 

Overseas ES 

Australian 

Maltese 


Lebanese 

Greek 

ES/NES 

Yugoslav 

Italian 

Overseas ES 

Australian 

Maltese 


Greek 

Yugoslav 

Italian 

ES/NES 

Lebanese 

Overseas ES 

Australian 

Maltese 


'Ethclass' rank order proportions are shown below: 

Proportion remained to HSC 




HigherSES 


Lower SES 






Lebanese 
Italian 
Greek 1 
ES/NES J 
Overseas ES 
Australian 
Yugoslav 
Maltese 


Greek 

Yugoslav 

ES/NES 

Italian 

Overseas ES 

Australian 

Lebanese 

Maltese 







With the exception of the Maltese, it can be concluded that a higher proportion of 
NES ori^n groups remained to the HSC in comparison with the group of students with 
Australia n-born parents. Within the NES groups (for example, Lebanese and 
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Yugoslav), lower proportions of recently arrived migrant children remained to the 
HSC, There was some concentration of the ItaUan, Ubanese and Maltese students in 
the poorly accredited groups, that is in the groups which left school before the School 
Certificate (SC) or gained only a low SC result. 

Students in the NES origin group achieved lower average qualitative and quantitat- 
ive IQ scores (ML and MQ) than children with Australian-bom parents but a narrow- 
mg in the average performance differences occurred when the non-language-based, 
standard progressive matrices scores were compared. Students in NES groups achieved 
marginally lower scores in SC tests than the Australian origin group but these results 
need to be interpreted in the light of the fact that newly arrived NES origin students 
were placed in one of the lower SC streams. Those NES students who remained to 
Grade 12 achieved lower HSC scores than children with Amtralian-bom parents but 
these results also need to be interpreted in the context of a higher proporUon of NES 
students staying on at school. 

An analj^is of vlie work and study destinations of school leavers (Grades 9, 10 and 
1 1 ) revealed marked differences in the destination patterns of boys and girls. A higher 
proportion of boys than girls entered fulKtime work whereas girls were more likely to 
engage in further fulKtime study (mainly secretarial). A higher proporUon of boys with 
Australian origins entered full-time work compared with the NES origin boys Ap- 
proximately one-tenth of the NES boys were not engaged either in work or study at the 
time of the leaver's questionnaire (i.e. wifhin the six-month period immediately after 
they left school). Although a lower proportion of the NES origin girls had entered full- 
time work in comparison with the Au^itralian origin girls, a considerably higher pro- 
portion of the NES group were engaged in full-time study (mainly secrctai \ 1). 

Characteristics of groups of students with different accreditation levels 

A traditional concern in sociology has been to secure a more or less perfect relationship 
between measured ability, educational opportunity and performance. Aspirations and 
motivation are intervening variables in this context. The longitudinal design of t^.e 
study enabled the sequence— IQ, aspiration and accreditation level achieved— to be 
fcllowcd for each student. Dp'^ on individual students were organised by developing a 
series of six 'consistency groups': 

Group 1— Aspired to and gained HSC; aspiration consistent with IQ (high or 

medium IQ, range 100-135) 
Group 2— Aspired to and gained HSC; aspiration not consistent with IQ (low IQ, 

range 99 or less) 

Group 3— Aspired to HSC, did not gain it; aspiration consistent with IQ (high or 
medium IQ) 

Group 4— Aspired to HSC, did not gain it; aspiration not consistent with 10 (low 
IQ) 

Group 5— Did not aspire to or gain HSC; aspiration not consistent with IQ (high or 
medium IQ) 

Group 6~Did not aspire to or gain HSC; aspiration consistent with IQ (low IQ) 
The consistency groups can be utilised in two related ways: first, to test whether the 
institutional ideology appropriately describes the school experience and, second, to in-^ 
yestigate 'equality of educational opportunity'. If the school is defined as promoting the 
ideal of equality of educational opportunity when it assists students* . . . to achieve 
the best they are capable oV (see Meade 1981: 15-16 for a full discussion), the consist- 
ency groups can be utilised as a rough guide to testing if such equality has been 
achieved. 

The following points address the question of institutional ideology: (a) students in 
Groups 1 and 6 fit the behavioural pattern outlined by the institutional ideology— the 
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*bright' aspire high while the *less bright' leave school; and (b) in Groups 2 to 5 a ^mis- 
match* has occurred in the IQ, aspiration /accreditation chain. 

The rank order of highest to lowest proportional representation in each ^consistency 
group' on the basis of parents' country of birth is as follows: 



Group 1 



Group 2 



Group 3 



Group 4 



Groups 



Group 6 



ES/NES 
Greek 

O/s-born ES 

Australian 

Yugoslav 

Italian 

Lebanese 

Maltese 



Greek 

Yugoslav 

Italian 

Lebanese 

ES/NES 

O/s-bom ES 

Australian 

Maltese 



O/s-bom ES 
Australian 
Yugoslav 
ES/NES 
Italian 1 
Maltese i 
Greek 
Lebanese 



Lebanese 
Yugoslav 
Greek 
Italian 
Maltese \ 
ES/NES j 
Australian 
O/s-bom ES 



Australian 

ES/NES 

O/s-bom ES 

Maltese 

Italian 

Yugoslav 

Lebanese 

Greek 



Maltese 
Lebanese 
Italian 
Australian 
O/s-bom ES 
Greek 1 
Yugoslav J 
ES/NES 



Group I students followed the path for higher IQ students postulated by the insti- 
tutional ideology and tended to come from hi^eV SES families. They are hard working, 
motivated and interested in their schoolwork; they have the support of hi^ aspiring 
parents and encouraging teachers. A high proportion aspire to attend a university or 
CAE after school. 

Group 2 challenged the institutional ideology by staying on at school in spite of low 
IQ (average 92) as measured by tests. A low proportion were rated as higher SES and 
almost two-thirds were of NES origin. In most other respects, Group 2 students 
displayed similar characteristics to those described in Group 1 . 

Group 3 aspired to follow the path for higher IQ students postulated by the insti- 
tutional ideology but left before the HSC. They tend to be of lower SES origin and 
appeared to receive the same degree of teacher encouragement and were only mar- 
ginally less hard working and interested in their schoolwork than those in Group 1 . Par- 
ental aspirations appear to be a major factor distinguishing Group 1 and Group 3 
students. However, parental support is still quite substantial. Markedly low pro- 
portions of the Group 3 Australian and ES oripn parents aspired for their child to 
attend a university or CAE after school and a high proportion wanted their child to 
attend technical college— the reverse proportions occurred for NES parents. To sum 
up, apart from some students who may have reversed their HSC aspiration5 after the 
survey, it appears that Group 3 students experienced some degree of inequality of edu- 
cational opportunity. 

Group 4 students challenged the institutional ideology by wanting to stay on at 
school in spite of lower IQ but failed to achieve their aspiration. They tend to be of 
lower SES. Seventy-five per cent of Yugoslav and 69 per cent of Lebanese students 
were aged 10 or over upon arrival in Australia. Parental support was as high as in 
Group 3 and Yugoslav students, in particular, were hard working. Group 4 students ex- 
perienced a degree of inequality of educational opportunity. It appears that, for the 
NES families, high aspirations and hard work on the part of the children have failed to 
compensate for the problems experienced when they are put to the test of achieving in 
English-based tests with insufficient remedial help. 

Group 5 students did not elect to follow the path for higher IQ students postulated by 
the institutional ideology. The SES distribution was lower than Group I . In comparison 
with Group 1 , Group 5 students were less interested in their school subjects, studied less 
and watched more TV. Aspirations played a big part in the final outcome as most 
students saw technical college as an acceptable alternative educational pathway to the 
HSC and had parental support for this decision. 

Group 6 followed the path for lower IQ students. Only one-quarter were classified as 
*having higher SES\ Only half said they were interested in their school subjects. Half of 
the Yugoslav and Lebanese students were aged 10 or over upon arrival in Australia. In 
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wmi»rison with the rest of the sample the complementary influences of lower aspir- 

tSv^J'oTr^^^^ '"'^ ^"'^ P^«"^l ^"PPOrt all contributed to 

the outcome of leaving school. 

Discission and recommeBdations 

The institutional ideology, then, accounts for about half of the educational outcomes 
(Groups 1 and 6). The Maltese, Lebanese and itaUan students achieved the lowest 
three positions m the rank order for Group 1 (i.e. those who achieved the HSC) but the 
S^li^'^ positions for Group 6 (i.e. those who left school). On the other hand, 
ES/NES and Greek students were within the highest three positions for Group 1 but 
the lowest three positions for Group 6. 

In general, teachers' encouragement tends to reflect IQ raUngs, i.e. to support the in- 
stitutional Ideology-. However, there were Greek, Yugoslav and Italian origin students 
and their parents, m particular Group 2, who rejected the noUon that 'only bright chil- 
dren gam access to the HSC. But another group of Lebanese. Yugoslav and Greek ori- 
gin students, m particular Group 4, failed in their attempt to challenge the educational 
path for lower IQ students postulated by the instituUonal ideology and suffered a 
measure of inequality of cducaUoaal opportunity in the process. A high proportion of 
students m this latter group were aged 10 or more upon arrival in AustraUa. 

The higher IQ students in Groups 3 and 5 did not foUow the HSC path postulated bv 
the institutional ideology for higher IQ students. Australian and overseas-bom ES ori'- 
gin students were within the top three posiUons in the rank order for each of these two 
groups. As Group 3 students had aspired to comjjlete the HSC they appear to have ex- 
penoiced inequality of educational opportunity. 

It is apparent that a number of children from several of the ethnic subgroups (e e 
Greek, Yugwlav and Italian) tend to exhibit different 'mismatch' patterns from those 
ot some children of ES origin (Australian and oveiseas-bom ES). The NES origin 
parents play a key role in that they accept low s'.shool perf ormance while constanily en- 
couraging children to gain the HSC. Other ES origin parents ignore the HSC pathway 
dictated by high school performance and seek alternative pathways for their children's 
education, for example technical college. 

One explanation of this result sees the NES origin migrant parents as most cJ^-cr- 
mmcd that their children will succeed in Australia. They want their child to achieve a 
good job (better than thtir own). Migrant children from such families can rely on con- 
stant parental reinforcement and support. They can also draw on the benefits of beinjt 
part of an extended family network. * 

Another explanation unearths a paradox. It is possible that some migrant children 
display greater detem.ination and maturity because they have survived and mastered 
the problem-generating effects of the '.<?tunting aspects of migration'. For example, the 
results show that many migrant parents who are not proficient in English rely on their 
children to help out by translating and interpreting. A second illustration derives from 
Uie results which show that migrant parents (particulariy those who do not speak 
English) tend to have little contact with school and virtually no knowledge of the 
schooling process. They may not, in fact, be 'rejecUng' the institutional ideology as 
suggested above but may merely be unaware of their child's school progress As eariy 
poor results on the part of the child do not register with the parents, they continue to 
suppor^ and encourage the child to engage in further studies. On the other hand, many 
Australian parents appear to be particularly sensiUve if their child does not do well at 
school and fine-tune their aspirations accordingly. If this latter explanation is correct, 
improved school-parent communication may weaken the resolve of NES parents and 
encourage them to line up with the notions of the institutional ideology from which 
they are currently insulated. 

Overall, approximately two-thirds of students left school before the HSC. The con- 
sistency analyses reveal that it is a gross oversimplification to conclude that all students 
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who leave school have failed at school and reached the end of their formal studies. Well 
over half the school leavers had gained high or medium IQ scort^. One-fifth of students 
who left school entered a further full-time education course. However, our results re- 
veal that approximately one-third of the Australian students and two-thirds of the NES 
students classified in Groups 3 and 4 were unable to achieve their aspiration to com- 
plete the HSC in spite of parental support. 

The inquiry points to the need for improved resources in six broad areas: 

First, it is necessary to break the dominance of the institutional idcolos^ and 
encourage the education system to serve the needs of all children and, in particular, 
those of lower IQ, and lower SES, whom it now does its best to throw off. Teachers 
need to encourage children in the light of their real potential to learn (and not tune 
encouragement to culturally biased IQ measures which penalise lower SES children 
and those with NES migrant origins). 

Second, resources and research are needed to enable the education system to respond 
to the needs of student populations displaying characteristics of the six *consistency' 
groups in terms of school philosophies, curriculum and school-to-work programs. The 
consistency group analy^ bring into sharp focus the fact that significant portions of 
school populations are not destined for further higher education, and school programs 
need to reflect these trends. School-based research is needed to identify the *consistency 
group' composition of each school. Individual school programs need to refiect the com- 
position of their particular school population. 

Third, resources and research are needed to develop a much greater community 
awareness ol the advantages that can accrue from living in an ethnically plural society. 
Our study has highlighted the benefits that can occur when children are exposed to the 
socialising influences of *two cultures'. Findings indicate that the concept of 'migrant 
children as problems' widely misses the mark and is unlikely to contribute to a deeper 
understanding of the complex issues involved in analysing the educational experience 
of NES origin children. On the other hand, our data have brought into stark focus the 
existence of divisiveness md intolerance among families of ES and NES oripns. 

An opportunity exists for schools to provide community leadership by demonstrating 
the benefits that can result from authentic family interaction and sharing which sur- 
mount ethnic barriers. As a first step, schools need to draw on the resources of ethnic 
communities much more than at present when developing and presenting their 
programs. 

Fourth, resources are required for monitoring and research to provide extra assist- 
ance (in terms of counselling and teaching) for students v^ ho are unable to achieve their 
aspirations to complete the HSC. In responding to these student needs, recognition 
should be giver, to the fact that a large proportion of these students are recently arrived 
migrant children from NES countries. 

An urgent need for children to obtain a greater amount of educational and occu- 
pational information is the focus of our fifth summary finding. Most children in the 
study wanted more advice and personal involvement with 'real' life outside the school. 
NES origin children were, in particular, in need of help as many parents took no con- 
crete steps to assist their child to obtain the relevant information, possibly because of 
language difficulties and lack of contacts with the broader community. Schools need to 
take steps to markedly improve counselling and careers advice services appropriate to 
the needs of students and their parents. 

The sixth aspect follows from the findings which reveal that IQ is only one, albeit the 
main determinant of the outcome of students' educational experiences. Student aspir- 
ations, coupled with parental wishes and encouragement, played a big part in the final 
result. Secondary educators should recognise these points and involve parents more 
when advising and educating students. Parents judge, probably correctly, that they can 
make little contribution to the narrow academic goals espoused by schools and hence 
have little desire to be involved. Consequently, educators will have to make an extra 
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effort to identify fruitful areas where parents (particularly those cf NES migrant ori- 
gm) could become involved in school affairs. Moreover, it appears that students are 
ready to play a much bigger part in school decision making, including the selection of 
school cumculum electivcs, than they do at present. There is an urgent need for edu- 
cators to open up lines of communication with a^l students but particularlv with those 
with NES origin parents. 
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